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. \HI 8 work appeared. j in 1558, r * title of Defifts. of . 

Police, Sc. It was then acknowledged, by ſome perſons of 5 
high rank, to contain many uſeful hints: perhaps they may be now 7 .-— 
more generally approved of; it being found, that to appeal to a mob, „ 

is not the Way of preſerving the property of ſubjects, the ſanctit/ 
of lay 8, nor the lives of individ 
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uent mwah chat the nature * our „ 
Anden al; not 8 of a police; in other words, 4 will + 

* admit of ſuch ſalutary domeſtic regulations, | as are calcu- 5 . bw | 
lat d to preſerve the lives and properties of the people, from that | 
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levelling all nn. We have ſeen the n atrocious violences 


committed, even under a meridian ſun; encreafing under the ſhadow 


of the night, by. dread ful copfiag ations,_ The fran! our. 
playtd havack. with! places of Trio Ir ** 2 2 WA 


daries of hoſpitality to ſtrangers ; deſtroyed the houſes of many 
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peaceful fellow - ſubje&s ; opened priſons, and deſtroyed them * 


fire; ſo far rooted up the foundations of government :—while: 


magiſtrates, with a timidity that ſtains our annals, looked on with 


ſeeming indifference A number of the moſt wretched, countenanced 
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"If x we trace the cauſe prot all ils Wing; ; eas End i * 
originate in the lenity of government, or the relaxärion of it. Our 


ſpirit for commerce, and our libertiniſm, ha ve operated ſo far, as 
even to reduce thievery to a ſyſtem; and no inconſiderable number 
of perſons live by ſupporting thieves, drawing a maintenance from 


converting the pecuniary rewards for taking them, into tlie 


mbtives of kheit conduct; acting; as if it were the”! 2 4 11 
| tereſt of the ee, to bien the fraternity! 511 15 nicabs F&: 
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they were beneficial to tlie public. Seti thief te catchf A "thief; li: 


proverbiat ant though it may be dif cult te find ſultable encouräg 01 
ments, without pecuniary we Sts it is %aſy-to diſcdver the haun 


of thoſe who live by plunder; and in the bret of e age 8 
that no ſuch haunts ſhall _ ils ana. us. 
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— The fact is, that in this 1 ſo juſtly boaſting'of erden, 2 * 
is alloyed by terror, and the bright enjoyment of property 'by * Jaw: 
is darkened by rapine. Are the people of any ei ized nat en Upon 
the earth, ſo ſubject to be diſturbed on the Highways, Arpt 
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maintain their ſanctity! . 10 Fes us 


* te 34 well hs chat adn are many ung in es. whe 


„ bac fyſtematiſed thief=catching.; that our priſons are crouded with 


numbers of of malefactors, which . diſgraces our. reputation for police, 
good ſenſe, and religion: that a large number of ſuch perſons is 
continually brought off by, defect of evidence ; and fifty or fixty, 
ce men in the pfine of life, fnpaplly, 29 to Fi, 175 
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Thus we proceed, from generation to generation, as if tic 8 


were irremediable ; and our condition becomes diſgraceful, ' when, if 
ſuch exertions were made as reaſon and experience dictate, it 85 
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We. are en to op TONY | the mild ten of © our govern- 
mnt + liberty cannot ſtand without virtue. There is ſo groſs an 
inconſiſteney in the harſhneſs of our penal laws, that the tenderneſs 
with which they are executed i is become a grievance. Let us make 


laws, eſs. ſevere, hh Execute, 725 with ſtrict Jae. and 
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That” the magiſtrate A dil iſcharge, in / the firſt unge if bs: 


als the evidence de icient, is right, to ſuppreſs cruelty, and 


A litigious ſpirit : | but il he is well choſen,” he will conſider. his 
duty, with trie attention to the community at large. T hough - | 


8 grand jury may throw opt a bill, it will be the leſs inclined 
to do it, when the law. is ſuited to the offence. f And will the petit 


Sr Jury acquit wantonly, when. it ſees that reformation is ſought, and 


not the blood of the offender? And when this jury convicts; will 


it recommend. him to mercy, for a releaſe, when it ſhould pre- 


1 vent his 18 bing into the world, till he is better taught how to 


a "mf in it laws in indictments would not be ſo ſubject - 
 to::quibbling, diſtincti 08, Caſes would ſeldom require a reference 
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to Judges, for the mitigation of the. ſeverity of law, to diſen- 


tan Sle a inalefactor, who we think ought. not to die, though. the 


law condemns him. Recorder would be leſs diſtreſt who to recom- 


mend for wercy. The elemency of the x crown would not be ſo often 
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Let us ſoften our penal laws, that ey may be executed; We 

talk of the danger of leaving puniſhments for Melt, in the breaſt of 
the judge; and we leave the judge under a conſtraint to evade the 
law, or put a man to death for picking a pocket-handkerchief; or 
taking privately from the perſon twelve perice value; or for ſome e other 
offence, of near #wo hundred crimes, for which, by our laws, life is for- 
feited. There was a time when handkerchiefs were coſtly, and twelve 
pence a ſum of money; or we ſhould not have thought a . 
frechold, property ſufficient to HE” a wh 7 17 chuſing ee 
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We are now upon a _ of ſolitude in impriſoument, to e. 
a | penitentiary and if malefaQors, JOUR. in n inen are 1 Ne 


that many youths, whoſe paſſions . have betrayed e may learn, : 
an priſon, what TL to their duty tc to Sole and ws: 5 1 
Here 1 muſt take lake" to lerne, i the Sher 
is confined to dormitories, it will prove a partial ready; and can 
anſwer. only in part: the cure cannot be radical. Let us flatter 
ourſelves, that thoſe who are charged with the direction of this 5 
important concern, will look well to the judicious merciful fide, in 
the diſtinctions of men and characters, that they. may have the 
blefling of the people 2. . 0 
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mes high time we mould Pute chi of 1 wil ad 
Judicious trial, though attended * ſome 1 WR not che ga 
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41 hear it is meant to build the walls of the Penitentiary w high, 15 the lifes ſo 
low, on account of the danger of fire, that no apartments ſhall look on the face 
of the earth; whereas I apprehend that fire may be guarded againſt, and yet the 
higher apartments rendered chearful. To keep ſome priſoners in good- humour 3s 
expedient. Many young men, whoſe paſſions have. betrayed. them, may 'be eaſily 
brought to a fincere repentance by gentle treatment, eſpecially if they are kept 
From all communication with abandoned . malefaRors. Common ſenſe ſhould be 
our guide in this, as in all other caſes. The evil, in moſt inſtances, ariſing from 


bad company; let them be kept out of it, in 1 and 1 it * * b mut 
effectual means of reforming evil-doers. Dns ade wagen 
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conſiſt only in political faction: curſed 
wk and evlacine thi —— of nationat inſanity, we have ſome- 
l more to reform. Are we not in rebellion againſt That God, who 
eannot behold our niquities, no ghteouſneſs, as an offer- 
ing of gratitude, for the bleffings he beſtows on us with ſo boumtiful 
a "Hine?" We muſt be m 
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we have lately ſeen what may be accompliſhed, nina ren con- 
gregate, and exerciſe their talents in their way. Aſſiſted by a 
rabble of diffolute people, knowing not what they did, What 
miſchief ny” they not created? They have forfeited their lives to 
laws. I am conſtrained to repeat, what we have ſuch cabſo 
to ert We have ſeen our priſons not only opened by 
violence, but, as an aggravation of the erime, burnt. We have heard 
dur und erſtandings inſulted, by a pretence to zeal for- the purity 
of our national farth, while temples, devoted to God, and the Saviour. 
of the world, under the partieular mode, in which ſome. ſubjects 
have been bred, were pillaged and deſtroyed by fire. This was done 
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et Subje „ ill w indt think of a b if 1 
by which it he be thi: intereſt of magiſtrates, inferior officers f 
of juſtice, and perſons employed in hunting of thieves, to ſearch 
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them out more diligently ;- and to awe ſuch as have ſwerved, that : 


they may return to honeſty; and s: of: darkneſs be baniſhed . 
the land? He who by His office, and ſenſe. of duty, prevents an 
evil, has more merit than he tas cures it. But is this pradicable . 
without a more regular, Ons ——— ice? 


in 00+ 0, n 1836) 1148 i ; 
1 72 3 
20 N ve go on, Hitettiagcally; in ve the as of "Oy 


as neceſſary to the fupport of thoſe: who. are entruſted to keep them 
in awe; hat are we to expect, but that our plans of police will be 
Bu XL i | SE calculated 
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calculated only to regulate, not to 3 dein 2 If the neſt; 4 
hornets is concealed, or the noxious inſect preſeryed / till his, ſting 
ul is filled with poiſon, what ate we to expect? If the conduct of, ny 
: | man diſgraces the duty of a juſtice of the peace, thoſe gentlemen, 
e w cho. might exert probity, candour, and e pepe and hunt from 1 e 
dens the ferocious animal _ n on * Pagel wude, \ ful Oy 
not ea 10 office. v4 1} 464A n 
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[ 1 . | Bieky one rd with ad of. 1 5 beni will, find it, cn | 

if it . fiſted in "deeds of valour, in preſerving a fellowrcitien, ſecuring | 
_- the diſturbers of the peace, and invaders, ofo he property of, their 

. neighbours. If a civic crown was ſo valuable in the efteem,,of the 

nt braveſt people, and the once -beſt-egulated Nate, of the, world, 18 

| . us, on the more refined plan of Chriſtianity, ſtrive to gain the apr 

plauſe of our own hearts; and, preventing offences, ave: him 5 
might fall by the hand of juſtice; Make himwho is expoſed to the violence = 
of the unjuſt." By the rules of out; religion, we pught to,. love! our - 

_ neighbour as ourſelves, and to ſhew the moſt exalted. philanthropy z 
For Heaven's fake let our humanity, our juſtice, ur hongur, plead 
for the innocent; and for thoſe who may become guilty through 
want of care; that we may truly glory in the ſtrength of liberty, 


and rejoice in the fafety of it, under the ſhelter of our, habitations, N 
and 5. N af our e SE, od leckt 
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264 40 not mean to 3 1 rhapfody . o hut to,gall,the 
attention of my fellow-ſubzeds and fellowncitipeps 349, their own 


| fad experience, and ſee how they have been entertained, for af cen, 
tury paſt, with publications. of, robberies; without number; de- 
tections filling whole pages; releaſes and acquittals which em- | 
pleat volumes: yet, in ſpite 5 all the bright catalogue of mercies 
ſhewn, we ſee the land ſhadowed with darkneſs, by, the gecoſſity of 
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80 And idee ariſe theſe calan itie ties? We may add to the cauſes 1 
have men ioned; the Aintemperate purſuit of pleaſure, and the im- 
piety and irreligion of the times. Much intemperance, and much 
religion, are found in all countries; but the people in the moſt 
civilized parts of Europe being more awed by Pole, do not ſo often 
commit ſuch monſtrous enormities. They are in a habit of dj Meipline: : 
n are as undiſciplined, ' as if we ſought the ruin of liberty. 
If the civil magiſtrate does not render himſelf reſpectable by the 
; ſupport of his own dignity and office, he becomes contemptible. 
But if there! is a want of a proper number” of mapi ſtrates, in in ſubor- - 
dinate claſſes, can the buſineſs be done? If any of them are 
guilty of conintvance at the ſupport- of houſes, in different parts of 
theſe vaſt cities, which are the ordinary rendezvous of thieves: if 
the moſt infamous and abandoned among the children of men are 
rendered ſuch, in part, by their knowing where they may live and 
| carry on their traffick : if thieves know how they ſhall be treated 
if they are taken, and that only about one in thirteen, who - may 
have forfeited their lives to the laws, are really put to death: if 
things are ſo, ought we to be ſurprized at any thing we fee? Let us 
reduce the enquiry to a few ſimple queſtions ; and if we can eſta- 
blidfy the facts, we may obtain 12 on DENG.” 8 


1 Are 5 . in ſeverl parts af theſs lb ak, 8 
* are calculated for the accommodation, protection, and 
2 of the moſt abandoned Fore. a the ee even 
perſons known to live by thievery dc; | 7 

2. Are not proſecutions againſt then tia 1 ab FAR 
de terminated by the impoſition of fines, of ſuch a n. 
nature, they by no means remove the evil? i 

3. Are not licences, for ſelling liquors, often — to 

perſons of this ſtamp, who keep alehouſes, after the diſcovery 

of the moſt infamous practices; as if ſuch houſes were eſſen - 
"tial to the intereſt of the ſtate? 1 
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the ſupport of thievery ? - Coartt 365: aokeitevit 
J. Where men of bold. ond. Dian Kine hon no vidble- 
means, of, . ſupport, is gt a cn ant attention to their Pehavioue 
©. neceſſary to our ſafety. sition 2 onto font iter 
6. If we drive a polyol his ſtrong hold, and encreals 
"is difficultics- how. to conceal himſelf from juſtice, wil 
dhe ſooner learn, that it is his intereſt to act honeRtly.? The 
moge ſternly the brow of the law frawns. upon the- flu 

; will they not be the more intimidated i in their purſuita s 

LY Ought not magiſtrates, and perſons of property, — 
ae In procuring employment for thoſe who: are moſt 
ſuhject to Ae in vice, and evil practices n 5 

their enen that wer T turn: we aa den 


To ſpeculate in hes: gle and. ac on yi og 1 a life, | 
ry different; but the duty of the good Citizen, is ma 


$3] OF IT . 10 - 71 E z in 
"Te 0 boaſt of the. purity 3 our . the 3 ing Roy 
prehends; to exult in the excellence of our laws and liberty, 


and not dene for the ee Is on is to- hats our Ae 


113 18 x; 1514 D541 3 14 


Tt were Fa to attempt to d mountains; or | the 
courſe of rivers, than ſuffer ſubjects to be bred up in idleneſs: but 


let the induſtry be uſeful, and calculated for the comfort. and conve- 


niency of life, and it will abundantty compenſate ker the caſt and. 
* by the "_ it will Wen, to the community. 


+ "oe, N 
0 1 | 


In thinking of 8 we may ruminate on the abt of 


falling tenements, in wretched places, in this metropolis. —What 


miſery appears in raggedneſs, filth, and diſeaſe, for want of air and 
5 Water, 


des rnburt of the 
| Tins ont in wanton a int fav an ye ea we of 


. 
1. Th 1 115 7 1 k 12 * SJ > of Pa 9 £& 
F N 
tis 4 is: » 


eher ever _— 6 f „ e WON prieſt, 


Hor the philanthropy of the magiſtrate; can keep in due Pounds. 
Such is the ſtate of man, b has made it by his own in- 


r but is it leſs true, that “ Train up à child u che 
way he ſhould ge,“ and hi he grows up, he will generally re- 


—_ 
| * 


vert to che principles he was taught, and the fear of that ſuperin- 


— > which'is above all "the f6rce of Traiiaye Laws? 
+ - "HH — See [783 LAG. (33 +It: oo KA * 11 n 
1 — rvice,”to Know, thick ef the fordid 


ignoranee and depravity which abound! among the lower claſſes of 


both ſexes; eee Peper chat wg Air not more inclined to 
f fow dev 8 


E e ak ELLE 1s $34 


We have public ſchools for the infiru@tion of the indigent ; and, 
though Was of che | teachers may be negligent, they are of great 


ſecuriey to the ſtate, and che "beſt preſervative of civil economy. 


Such a principle may be found in lands of ſlavery and ſuperffition ; 
with us the contrary maxim ſhould be univerſally cheriſhed. I ſpeak 


of reading only, and its ordinary wer the worthip of God, 
vith"thoſe Hes ee che e e ae | 


a f » 2 A, 
> * 2 's 92 VT. 6 N * 1 by. 3 - * w * 1 7 
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T always conſidered as a good citizen and juſt magiſtrate, told me, 


religion. And may ye not e it as a * ans, candid 
queſtion : + ad 50 04 Sings ets 


A * 4 8 * 2.4 4 \ 


27 1 85 Rs 8. Is 


uſe. I have been often ſhocked to hear it maintained by refined, but 
not deep '/ politicians, that the common people ought not to be 
taught t0 read; as if cheir ignorance, in '# free country, were a 


fool 10 26 


The Me ir Robert Ladbroke, my honourtd friend, and whom 


more than once, that if it were not for public ſchools, he had 
reaſon: to think the common people, in theſe cities, would have no 


wy 
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. Is not the time come, in which fri enquiry: ſhould: be 
" how the clergy, as well as the magiſtracy, execute their- 
reſpective offices; and, 4s their vigilance and authority are at all 
times neceſſary to our well- being, if this enquiry is not become 8 


* 


| effential to our exiſtence. as a free people? elt 
9. In the ſame view, let us enquire, if in nn height « of 


| the moſt arduous war, in which ſuch vaſt numbers of x people: | 

are employed in arms, ſeeing ſuch, a. propenſity. to miſchief, 
we ſhould not provide a ſalutary plan of police, for peace? 
10. To this end, ſhould we not alſo. provide a fund, . 
of which uſeful employment may be given to ſoldiers and failors 
diſcharged, who have not been taught any- mechanic art, nor 
much accuſtomed. to labour? The comforts of life might be 
thus offered to them, as the reward of bravery ; ; and that peace 
may be attended with induſtry, without = hoſtile. iter 


ruption. 


To enter deeply into the inveſtigation of this ſubject requires much 

| thought. What relates to the dignity and importance of the duties 
of clergymen and magiſtrates, can be more eaſily aſcertained than 
what the ſkilful ſtateſman may point out. It is obvious, that eyery- 
degree of negligence, on the part of men of . in rank or 
fortune, garries with it alſo a 4e of criminality. rte 49? 


In every view, whether we e behold in preſent hour, * the tem 
porary miſeries which a ſupine diſregard: to police has brought upon 
us, or look forward to the future, we are called upon, as it were by 
a voice from Heaven, to exert ourſelves for our own ſecurity... F 


11. I it e to eſtabliſh, 'by legiſlative authority, a 

a manner as may dender n as governable by ſalutary v 
Aiſcipline, as an army is rendered quiet by drvsfh ons and m_y 
law? The neceſſity i in both caſes ſeems to be the lame,” ria 


* 


Many 


1 we 5 
a of theſe queſtions anſwer themſelves, and ſhame: thoſe, who | 


* ue gent, whether they are anſwered or not. 


AZ: We 1 at © oy 1 Fa i feaſt, and valour 
in domeſtic duty, by a corps of conſtables, choſen men of 
principle: let us call them by the honourable name of volun- 


5 tier police guards. Our. ſoldiery in general have behaved with 


= the utmoſt propriety, and we owe them thanks for what they 
have, and what they have not done. The London Aﬀectation is alſo 


5 Ms entitled to every mark of gratitude and applauſe. As this corps 


is bound by ties of /oyalty, knowledge of the frame of our happy con- 
 fitution, filial and Parental love, to defend each other, their wives 
and children, and their neighbour ; it may be . hoped this /ra- 
ternity (let us drop the word aſſociation) will give itſelf ſuch 
laws, as may ſecure its virtuous conſtancy. 


To this ry Fr my information is not erroneous, it is propoſed, 


that every member who means to be abſent above a certain diſtance, 
or for more than a certain number of days, ſhall make report to 
the proper officer appointed to receive it. Thus, upon every 
emergency, the body will know on which, and on what number of 
its members it uy depend, and thus hold a very ſteady union. 


\ 


here are other fraternities forming of a civil urbanic kind, to 


meet, in caſe of need, with legal authority; by certain perſons of 
character, knowing how far they may depend on each other, agreeing 
to defend their own, and their neighbour s caſtle or houſe. 


13. Is there, not alſo another ſpecies of civil ſoldier (and 


we have reaſon of late to think ſoldier an honourable name) 
. which may be rendezed uſeful under proper regulations? 
What is the number. of. vatcbmen in theſe cities, and their 
dependencies ? Their quality at preſent is by no means ſuch as 
can anſwer the end propoſed, upon an emergency? Can there 


be 
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e bd in croil economy, —— ruardianſh; 
- of ſuch opulent cities? Security is ſaid to he man's greateſt enemy: and 
Hope, ul-founded, the, paradiſe of a fool. Do you not, ye citizens, 
often proſtitute your defence to conſiderations of a fooliſh, 
e iiliberal, parochial convenience, in providing for ſuperannuated 
„ perſons? Inſtead of ſhewing a proper commiſeration for ſuch 
* ancient men, whoſe ſtrength and proweſs are by the ra- 
e Lvage of time torn from them, do you not forget the 
4 ſtrength of thoſe againſt whom they may be called to mili- 
< tate? You preſerve them; but do you preſerve the ſober, 
* induſtrious, and opulent citizen, without whom ſecurity 
is but a name? Do you take the re means of e 
N Nan en children” - 5 


The fir at which relates to e of t wen Py is . 
71 550 Edward I. or the ſtatute of Wincheſter, which provides that 
In every city 6 men ſhall watch at wen s 
Every borough ſhall have 12 watchmen. 
Every town 6 or 4, according to the number of jnkubitants. : 
And by this ſtatute, much altered and amended, from time to 
time, was the city of London, as well as all other cities, owns, 
Kc. watched, defore the act of the roth of Geo. II. een e 


Perhaps the City of London may be in no greater fault than other 
parts of the metropolis: But I maintain, that this feat of empire, 
Where fo much evil, as well as good, is congregated, is not e N 
with common ſenſe, nor with common diſcretion. 


14. ls the af ot the 10th of Geo. II. . 22, for regu- 
lating the watch in London, attended to in the letter, or ſpirit 
of it? Is not the expence nearly as great as if the moſt pro- 
per perſons were appointed for this important charge? 


4 


To 


To mention one W e da wh « Cornhill, an open ſtreet, of 


8 extent than many other wards, but of great moment, the charge 
for watchmen amounts to L. 370 fer annum, and 4. 80 for conſtables. 


The 3 at eſtabliſhes a witch þ in n London on a nn 5 
plan, and authorizes an unlimited or diſcretional rate to defray the 
expenee, while the 17th of Geo. II. c. 29. 9 the public a 
ing the city... . 
Altho' thi Loddon act and regulations are not o complete as 6 
of Weſtminſter, yet ſome of the wards are ſaid to be watched very well, 
particularly Biſhopſgate: the watchmen there have L. 26 per annum... 
The en, and 3 &c. adit make what rate * pleaſe. 


= eh 1 5. ms the 1 proportion. ot expence, might not proper 
5 Watchmen be appointed throughout both cities, ſubject to be - 
1 called upon, on r by day as well as night, as guards - ; 
9 watchmen = ons be? 


* * 
l e 
( 14 


Dy thie « 14 "08 mac. 8 the city al nbathy: of Weſtminſter;”. 
and parts adjacent, have much improved upon the city plan: for 
this act provides, and lays down particularly, the duty of beadles 
pr conſtables of the night—of turncocks..to the water-companics, S 
&c.— limits the rates to be raiſed. to 6 d. in the pound of the rent—-- 

puniſhes victuallers for harbouring watchmen on duty enacts that 
the pay of a watchman ſhall not be leſs than C. 18. 54. per annum - 
and appoints patroles; a regulation the moſt-effectual. of any that has J 
bein etl of; ant, * reep is a means of ee us. bs 
$6: Might n not md fab A reſpeGtable clone body; to 
appear in a diſtinguiſhed habit, and be competent to ſuppreſs 
any riot, even more formidable than the laſt? Let there be a 
proper guard, and riots, of which we have ſeen four in about 
| Feen years, each enereaſing in danger, will go out of faſhion ; - 
and we may hope to be governed by the law of the land, and 
I: | | not 
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„ = 
hot by a lawleſs mob-demagogue. In this caſe,” p . 
pons mult be occafonally put into the hands of watchmen: and 


theſe being ſafely depoſited, and the characters of the men more 
(Crutinized, than thoſe of watchmen generally are, we may have 


wea- 


more ſecurity for windows and doors ; ; and our chambers, fa- 


13:3 


cred to = 55 will not be violated. Fe ANNE TW 


Theſe 3 doing the eder ey for which they are 


duly and properly paid, ſuch a Police guard will appear, as an ad- : 
mirable auxiliary force, for the moſt important buſineſs, 'Tor . 


which, I hope, they would hardly be ever called Wen N [AN 


. wo 
A pl x * * * . 
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To corroborate the doctrine 1 FOR advanced concerning our in- > 


| dolence with reſpe&t to police, I will relate the information I re- 


ceived from one of the young. gentlemen who compoſe the Lon- 
don Military Aſſociation. It is a narrative of a Part of two 0 nights 


adventures, near the cloſe of the late ferocious tumult. 


« We were twice on duty, attended. by. peace- -officers, particu- 


« Wes two, who have been long employed in the art and myſtery 
1 thief-taking. 8 One of our detachments viſited Chick Lane, Field 
« Lane, Black-boy. Alley, and. ſome other ſuch. Places, From the 
«« firſt-named, we eſcorted ſeveral perſons to priſon. Theſe places. E” 
« conſtitute a kind of ſeparate town or diſtrict, calculated for the 
<« reception of the darkeſt and moſt dangerous enemies to ſo- 

* ciety; and in which, when purſued: for the commiſlion of crimes, 85 
4 they eaſily conceal themſelves. The houſes are divided, from 
top to bottom, into many apartments, with doors of com- 


© munication to each; and alſo with the adjacent houſes, ſome 


_ * having two, others three, others four doors opening into different 
& alleys. To ſuch a height is our negle& of police arrived, the 


© owners of theſe houſes make no ſecret of their being let for the 
“ entertainment of thieves. One woman, a roſy veteran, being 
13 e | of e 


* 


xvii | 1 


oc - queſtioned on be head, anſwered, Where are they. to go, 1 if 


u de not admit them? Thus they ſupport, on principle, the 


2 «propriety. of maintaining the republic of thieves. In many, 


« of the rooms I ſaw fix, ſeven, eight, nine,” and ten men in bed; 


„ in others, as many women; all pictures of miſery, as you may 1 
. eaſily imagine. In one loft, I. faw. eight men in bed, without 


« ſhirts. | Into this apartment we crept. through a trap-door, 


&' our” bayonets and piſtols in our hands. At a certain houſe. near 


7 < Eaſt Smithfield, reputed to. be employed chiefly. for the recep- 
tion of. highwaymen and thieves, it was with difficulty: we ob- 
« tained admittance. At the end of a little paſſage, up ſtairs, I 
* gbſerved a ſmall deal door: there we demanded admittance, but 
« were anſwered in a rough tone, I: am a half-pay officer, and will 
% not admit you. | We. explained aur buſineſs and authority, pro- 
*miſing to treat him. civilly. At length we were admitted into a 
* \mall: bed- room, in great diſorder. From this apartment a door 
opened intoia room which appeared to be 5a feet long, and bun- 
_ «©: portionably. broad: here were all kinds of implements of artiſans; 
4 ſaws, ſcrews, various kinds-of inſtruments for cutting; a quantity 
%%f ſpirit of nitre, a furnace, crucibles, burnt bones, locks, 
hinges, a great number of books, cheſts of drawers, and all in 
the wildeſt confuſion. Our a1 pay officer now aſſumed the ſtile 
and title of pPbilgſophen. Not thinking it proper to take him be- 
« fore a. magiſtrate, we left him to the ſpeculation of thoſe whoſe 
province it is to e how e is carried on, * how to 
= detect thieves. Ad et. 
The men Mo 100 0 of: theſe houſes, a to be 
4 A acquainted with each other, and on terms which rather 
«© ſhocked us, who. were in ſearch of, ambiguous, as well as bad 
10 characters. OQur jealouſy encreaſed the more, as theſe perſons in- 
« ſiſted there could be no motive for going into certain houſes; 
e, although from them we brought away, the moſt ſuſpected per- 
« ſons: while the ſame peace-officers conducted us into places 
1 chere chere appeated to be the leaſt ground: for aten. nor 
17 7 | 2 ec would. 
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Dt would they —＋ up ſtairs, where we deſired their attendance! 
were the more inclined to think we were often in the haunts 
* U bighwaymen, as well as Tfnery-tbievtry" for in oY «pln we 


c 


* 


found the bones of horſes.” bas 4419 vibe anger fly hy 7 


\ 
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It muſt be evident; to. thoſe WR ate the leaſt [nodding with 


ſubjects of this kind, that miſery i is the lot of mortals : and it is 


neceſſary to allow of houſes, where the pooreſt of mankind may be 


Covered from the inclemeney of the ſkies. But ſhould: there be 
any fo ſituated as not to be eaſily come at; or e anown. to bs 


the TEWAeSONUS this thieves and robber; ee, ee eee Begins, 


Whence ariſe ſuch evils? Is it not the 4 ”—_ i our pls 


having no effeftual police? And in what words ſhall we deplore our 


fituation ; ſunk into ſuch depths of miſery, with reſpect to a large | 
portion of the indigent part of our fellow=ſubje&s ? Is it not 
through the defects of police? Seek the out-ſkirts of *helo geities; | 
and collect the proportion of infants who die among them, compared 


with the children of the ſober, cleanly, and induſtrious! And what 
ſwarms of thieves do do they ſend forth ? Honeſty, ſobriety, eleanli- 
neſs, and induſtry, depend on the clergy and magiſtracy, under a 
good police. One is veſted with a power from God to teach the 


way to happineſs in both worlds; the other is intended to promote 


the happineſs of the poor, and the community at large; while the 


pariſhes, by the wiſe ſtatute of 4 3 Elizabeth, are Moen to > raife 
any ſupply they pleaſe for the purpoſe of removing. miſery 


them do it, at any coſt, it will be cheaper than the preſent miſerable, 


expenſive, ineffectual cuſtoms which prevail amongſt us. The once- 
celebrated Henry e me us a ans nn too well verified in 


theſe our days. E 2 101 n ; 
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„The ſuffermgs of Gs poor are indeed” lem obſerved: then "their 


6 miſdeeds ; not from any want of compaſſion, | but becauſe they are 


hs leſs known; and this is the true ien why we fo often hear 
8 5 e * them 


8 — with n a ſo ſeldom with: pi * 

And why are they leſs known ? T hrough the defect of police]! He 
proceeds, If we were to make a progreſs through the out-ſkirts 

„of this town, and look inte the habitations of the poor, we 
6, ſhould there behold ſuch pictures of human miſery as muſt move 
£5::the/compaſſion of every heart that deſerves. the name of human. 
©. What indeed muſt be his compoſition, who could fee. whole 
families in want of every neceſſary of life, oppreſſed with hunger, 
** cold, nakedneſs, and filth, and with diſeaſes, the certain conſe- 
t quence of all theſe; what, I ſay, muſt be his compoſition, who - 


<..could- look into mw a n . was n ae in his 
| . n 5 N 2 50 IFC 
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144 That ſuch Wee as e is 1 0. le ane ariſes 5 
$6 19 its being ſo little known ; but this be the caſe with the 
66 "A ufferings of the poor, it is not fo with their miſdeeds. They flarve, 
and freezes and rot among #hemfebves 3 but hey beg, and fieal, and . 
« rob among their betters. There is not a pariſb in the liberty of Weſt 
 *©, -minſter aubich dati not reife thouſands annualiy for the poor, and there __ 
« it nat a fireet, in that liberty, which doth My Wes In ae with ' 
0 by other by ger dna e 51 L 0 
rite el @ little, 3 as iq maintain, e the 3 les 85 
100 Poor rate. It may lie in an abuſe. of a part gf it; but in the 
great view, it is the indolence of the magiſtracy, and the clergy, | 
and the d of police. What fets one man above another, but the 
maſegans of health and comfort? Should the means be withheld from 
the diſtreſſed, when the parochial laws are ſo much in their favour? 1 1 
Both rewards and puniſhments are wanting ! And not to bring ſuch. ff 
miſery before the public eye, is an injury done to the public... Al- ä 
lowing for the peculiar infelicity of ſo vaſt a city, the avi i „ | . 
in our pts: EIT ==" =; A | 
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w. 3 our. crimes : We bed: up numbers; in criminality | 3 
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and what is our oſs of cundutt e we detect them? The 
Want of ſeparations in our priſons, and ſufficient room to diſcri- 
minate objects, render confinements ſeminaries of villainy. Shall 
we indulge them in dwelling-houſes alſo, where they may form their 
plans for miſchief; or ſettle | marts for ſtolen goods? Shall we 
build up what the long arms of the law, and the enſign of the ma- 
giſtrate, muſt beat down, with all the terrors ak vindiative e juſtice, 
or an us as a id to neee BOAT be nee ieee 


We 1 ſoon: W it is to hi FIN? in 100 bed bf voluptuon | 
neſs and ſecurity. / We have felt what it is to ſet ſo great an over- 
value on life, where the danger was inconſiderable, while every thing 
| ſacred, with regard to honour, life, and property, was at ſtake. 
What object can be equal to a ſends: 1. the ny which we owe 
to God and che aan e | 1 
What I 1510 Gaid with reptidtoltaning our amuſements, for the 
| Purpoſe of ſupporting an ceconomical ſyſtem of a well-a; ſciplined na- 
. gifiracy, will probably be found ſo neceſſary in the iſſue, that we 

ſhall hardly exiſt long without it. - Unleſs. we find the means of 

maintaining. a ſenſe of moral rectitude, and the hopes and fears re- 
lating to a ſtate after death ; we ſhall ſoon have reaſon to cry, Alas, 
poor nation! If the duty of magiſtrates is clearly pointed out, the 
people made acquainted what claims they have on them, and 
their conduct cognizable by boards of juſtices, ſitting weekly at 
certain places, we may live in ſecurity, in e 15 en "_ | 
cannot be done dy n, | 


I am to obſerve, that * Requeſt, POT xxi. page 205) 3 

1 recommended often in books and news-papers, is granted to the 

parochial poor over the kingdom in general. And when the din of 

foreign war ſhall ceaſe, it may be preſumed our rulers will turn 

their thoughts more to our internal government, without which we 

can never be happy, becauſe not really free. Without this, our daring | 
ke | tempers, 


1 ſituation ſubject us, ve; than any other. 
nation n the , to * calamities enen „ ot 


tempers, and politica 


. 


How often 10 we cenihabi a inffoniens 40 our felicity, our 5 * 
Are we not daily and hourly invited, in the ſtrongeſt and ſometimes 
the moſt inſinuating language of the preſs, and the moſt ſcandalous 
factious violation of the liberty of it; to ſubvert our àdmirable con- 
ſtitution ? What we ſay, as if it were in play, of our rulers and our 
government, and of each other, with impunity, is enough to ruin 
any ſyſtem of freedom. Byideſtroying all ſenſe g, ſhame; and teniler- 
ne f obaratter; wwe are become as contemptible in the eyes of 
foreigners, as we render ourſelves odious in dur on. We ſound 
the trumpet of mock liberty; and at the ſame time encourage the 
people to make the ſword neceſſary to the ſupport of their civil 
and | wc freedom. We owe our RO to the ſxord. 23 
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FLAN.FOR THE, SECURITY OF. THESE. CITIES. 


BSTRAC TE D 3 the 1 3 in Gs of 3 
* R the moſt abandoned part of the inhabitants of theſe cities; 
and to counterbalance the voluptuous faſcination which. reigns, in 
ſpite of a formidable foreign war, I propoſe a plan of mutual defence, 

on the principles of common. courage and: r. 


EN 9601 bits 43.” litt! YT 2 1 6 | | tab; 


2. 53 3 ſo "alt 5 a 3 4 0 3 dignified 
among the nations as nobles, gentlemen, merchants, and traders, 
to be it 2 che art of ee is as adm as it is 


1. 4 


K & + 14 


en 


Civil officers, and alſo. the 


e ede ERR Wor , Wit ee Is 2p 


L xxii 


tional fcength and Goarieys in n en citizen, in a a commercial 
view, is ultimately intereſted; + .d 


\ a 


3. Reverence'to the laws is che : foundation of al | government, | 
""_ ene be dt . at aber lah „ b | 


EY W 0 211 1 10 © 5 111 e ir 2 4 

4. The 120 RR of a in 5551 5 is aaa hi ebenen 
from the crown, or under, and in ftipport of, the civil magiſtrate ; 
who is impowered, in time of danger, to challenge the ſervice of 

e lumitutus, which: comprehends 

every man fit to bear arms, being above 15 years of age, the clergy 
excepted; and particularly relates to the defence of _—_ __ ſup- 
1 all Nerd e e made to the execution: 1 it. 00 I ad. 


THESIS: DYOW k Senn Ait 1 2 


N 8 


5 ee in arms aries ſeven numbers ee ad in an 


army; or from ſuch a combination of perſons, knowing each other, 


as are bound by the laws of juſtice and honour, and the defence of 
their country, to be true to e cauſe . eſpouſe. 
6. Numbers giving courage, in common danger, and a con- 
tempt of life, compared to the duties they owe to ſociety, citizens 
of property ſhould learn how, in the moſt advantageous man- 
ner, to uſe a ſpontoon or a halbert; to puſh with a bayonet on a 
muſket; and, above all, to load a muſket with powder and ball in 
an expeditious, expert, atid regular manner; to level the diebe. and 


Coons. af it e . with reſpett to "THE: who: are near mn. 152 | 


it {debit s, 10 21g! 


7. A labourer or hea _—_ His" ead Malek 
ani not be called upon but in a e extremity, ia _ then to be 
Lan. for 25 e * a L. 213% e e 209801) e 
ln | EEE. 90917159. bo 26 206860. 3111 gat, 

8. But he moſt &-ophilent' part of f the reſpective pariſhes,” geutle- 
mer and tradeſmen,” or "how" fons YIE Wane” the, particularly 
TH 9955 LT ES IF "I IC 42 Lan EGAN a l neighbours 


* 


[ES 


| neighbonbe or. e may form themſelves. tin mall com- 
paniesj with .conſent:oE a dord keutenant; their! names and places 
of nabode being! made known to the magiſtiate:. or magiſtrates, in 


ſupport of, and under n it is e propoſed ien _ in caſe 
of need. 


1 
GLA 14.243, F * 5 
— 
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5 1 ki mp os Mr hath Runter, i com- 5 

paid bobby of 23 periſoris; viz. firft andi ſecond daptain; a 72 
jeant, to be acquainted with manual exerciſe, and paid for his la- 

bour, to do the W of TO Company and e volunteers. 


; ; | 
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o. The. pense to be Aifinguiſhed,. 0 2d, gd. Fc. nn 
the name of their ae and "the addition of the ys guard of 
$a a' Gauge? 75 0 3 el} © 0; of 


Cüͤ ²˙1·i ah bn iden 3rrlf 36 og”. 14 
3 $5 3 Wy 1 9 : &* 4 151 


4 As this will create RW dls it is > olga to Sas 
ſubſcription, and appoint a treaſurer for each company, who! may be 


one of the th wg N render it : an W office. 


12 a wil " ae "OO the As: 1 the, cilimbiny. ber 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of their own arms, ſuch as a muſket, bayonet, : 
| belts,” cartouch- box, powder: and ball, halbert, and, if recom- 
mended as uſeful, ſpntoons alſo: they ſhould not borrow any arms 


from the ge ＋ he * . . bhay arms are "on 15 heavy: for 
 gentlemen.)! LL TON 35 1111 An ©2019 ©; YaLLOG tn q 7 FO + 9. 01 
13. A military force derives part of its awful appearance from 
dreſs; and it will be generally found, that an uniform adds to 
the courage of men pfofefſing the honourable occupation of a ſol- 
dier, creates #i\ftrowger mutual: confidence, and prevents coffuſion 
where numbers apptar. Each oompany: ſhould therrfore have its 


rer no matter df what colour it be, nor how like a common 


15. K. 


14. The 
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14. The youthful are 0 to flutter in gay apparel, and a \ſinart 
cock of the hat; but unleſs it be upon actual duty, (exerciſe; or 
action, this Police guard ſhould prefer a gravet ae n not 
uſe cockades, 2 1 r bin Date d eit 


4 4 * q 5 — 


1 Theſe companies, iunnchig to preffrre the an 8 peace 
+ upon principle, ſhould give their ſervants and dependants religious 
vn books, and ſhew them how: much it is their intereſt» to live 

peaceably as ' Cory Nene, in 2 5 99 nh Ao emo after death.» 


5s 


16. It muſt als be ie to the Ws common Ovid that 
our national happinefs and ſecurity depend on the example of indi- 
viduals, and their ſobriety in civil life; the contrary giving a 
leſſon to the common people, as if we were grown ſick of the 

dleſſing of liberty; or that unbounded licentiouſneſs is compatible 
with it; than which chere cannot be more e or more ab- 
W een Fi ene inen 1) (660 ini 
17. A genuine pate” mould e eee a diſcipline « of 
the parochial clergy under their reſpective dioceſans, that if: any 
young man, or old one, does not contend. with the: works: of dark 
neſs, as he ought, he may be reprimanded: This would promiſe 
more ſucceſs, in the great view of national felicity, than any plan 
that can be contrived. The arm of fleſh is a neceſſary appendage 
to the moſt perfect civil polity ; ; but dos. nh, muſt not be ine 


| {i'TV; "Our: fituation abſolutely: requires RAP it all be ed 

5 8 to lodge informations, upon oath, againſt, ſuch dan gerous 
nuifances as the ſupport of houſes where thieyes and robbers ar 

: lodged. Therefore every ſuch police guard ſhould think it a part of 
his moſt honourable ſervice, to _ ſuch informations, WRGnGves 
he can do it, 4 2 ln. 8e en 


* IP . 


4 Aa 
#4. 


19. 00 a furthers when 1 ſo informed. againſt are convicted. 
te moſt. cordial thanks of the « mmunity ſhould be given, and a 
ö pa ublic 1 teſtimonial made, T This might operate. towards the eſtabl ih- 
: ment of diſtinctions of juſtices of the peace, "ferving, | the | ; Pub- 
| lic upon honourable principles; ; and juſtices . of the peace, who 
make traffic of their commiſlion ; the firſt wiſhing to aeſtcoy t the 


[+ 100 4 thieves 3 z the laſt ROE endeavouring t to preſerve it, that i 
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20. o. We ſand © in need of a new 5+ oi to 1 more © ous what is re- 


. 


ceſuingvgf. fplen, good; and how. the purch aſer may be legally and; rea- 
13 1 puniſhed. This is an arduous, but not an inſuperable difficulty. 


' It would become more eaſy if our penal laws were rendered leſs ſevere 3 
for the execution -of them would then acquire freſh vigour, and we 
ſhould ceaſe to flougce . in che miry road we hape ſo long re 
tothe great. reproach, pion. ion ne, o fonſe and probity. _ 


* N ö 
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21. It is high time. that we ſhould recover our ſenſes, and ſee 
bow the happineſs of both worlds are connected and how the preilate 
and the /ateſman ought to aſſociate Our laws; are ſo intimately 
connected with our. reli ligion,: that upon all occaſions we appeal to 
Heave z, indeed | too, often , for. the cuſtom is ſo familiar, that we 
tempt each other to be guilty of perjury ; : and many frequently call 
on the Almighty | to witneſs what they know nothing of, or [ Bow 


to be a lie. . a 5 5 : | "AY 4 IF x, 3 . 


155 % Nat vn üg 101 Satt IF notion 2 os 71 ane 7 Þ 1 at a 
We £75 - Civil; mt tary, „and gelber petit, 6 are bi it bunt words for 
this general happy government of the nation. In this view it 
ſhould be the devout with of every member of the community, as 
it is our common intereſt, that reformation ſhould take place in the 
morals-of the peo le; and tlie knowledge of their own intereſt; in 
the defects of which our untoward fituation originates. But every 
recourſe to means W N with er is e of the VOY 
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"23. "the fit ohjedt of our reformat wh Beg be, 1 Gs 
we are abb. To be a dale apd a happy nation, we my 1 gays 
unite, and reſiſt our enemies, z with inceffs nt Pains wk "to ef 
fect the downfall of the Britiſh Empire. "Let us not the 


TL: 1 4 Q 7 11 92 5 41 
Romans, in the nah of their Slory, and 3 fan ur aw 
h ds ! . = 3133 Vin 10 l 
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24. We live not 1 the darknefs of ancient days, but k td — 


ridian brightneſs of the goſpel. Let us act like Chriftians, the true 


ſons of our dear country ; and, remenibering there is another Fate, 
recollect what are the threats and proititfes which'tlate ts R. The 
FRE of both worlds is inſeparably' blende! . Faiſtiang yidenot 


rod 10 19 20m Sd bigow 31 

While 1 am writing, I receive whe folleiering: paper from my 
fellow pariſhioners, in conſequence of their deliberations and T2. 
am glad to find the thoughts I have advanced in page uit hantac- 
nize ſo well with . # 


« * 


Smt? rait! 71 11 8 


United Pariſhes of Se. Andrew, Helborn, VER the Bars ani $9. 
George the Martyr, Middleſex.” __ 3. bas 


At a meeting of the joint committee of the inhabitants, wa : 
the governors and directors of the poor, held at the workhou ſ 
in Gray s-Jzn-Lane, on Thurſuay, July 27th, e, 469 0 


4 1 
Swe 1 6 Bic LEAD. 


RESOLVED, 8 80 07 
HAT immediate proviſion be made for putting theſe joint 
pariſhes in a ſtate of defence, by arming a ſufficient number 

of the principal inhabitants, being houſekeepers, and their ſons 
living with them, to ack in {uppers x of the civil poer on 8p 
emergency. % bi 

That companies of tycaty-theep be ls, to onde of iſt cap- 8 

tain, 2d captain, and a ſerjeant, and twenty ballen or ſo: | 
FG | 

That the companies be inſtructed in the uſe ak. arms, a ob 

perſons to be paid for that purpoſe ; ; and that ſuch number ſhall at- 


9 tend 


[ ww ] | 


rob at. - ſuch places and times as ſhall, be agreed upon, or elſe pay a 
fine of one ſhilling for each abſence, except in caſes of illneſs, or 
going into the eountry, of which one day's previous notice muſt be 
given; the fines ſhall be collected upon the muſter- roll being called 
over by the captain or commanding officer, who ſhall pay the ſame 
into the hands of the treaſurer, to be applied towards defraying in 
eidental expences, as the ſtanding committee ſhall directe. 
Ilhbat the hours for aſſembling | to learn the military exerciſe, ſhall 
* between fix and eight i in the morning, and fix a and eight! in the 
evening; 3 the days to be left to the diſcretion of the captain of each 
company, ſo that the meetings are got leſs than twice : a Week, until | 
the companies ſhall appear es expert. 5 5 
That each perſon be provided with a drill vb a ' muſket; 
bayonet, croſs-belt, and cartouch-box ; the muſkets to be no leſs 
than 3 foot and 3 Inches 1 in the barrel, and of the Tower or Company 
proof. 
| That the — hall confiſt of a / plain blue "14h ot with 
gilt buttons, lined with white, and a white waiſtcoat and breeches, 5 
a hat, according to a pattern to be agreed upon, a black ſtock, 
black filk knee garters, and gaters of black cloth. TY 18 
That a book be kept open on Monday and T; ueſday next, at the 
Workhouſe | in Gray 's-Inn-Lane, from 1 1 to 2 o'clock each day, 
and at the veſtry clerk 8 houſe, to receive the names of ſuch as with 
to_alſociate, as well as thoſe who, not being able to give their 
perſonal : attendance, would nevertheleſs freely contribute towards 
the carrying into execution this plan; a plan moſt erideady calcy- 
i lated | to ſecure the ſafety of every inhabitant... | 
That theſe Reſolutions be Ae in order 8 to o be properly diſtri 
; M43 by the 7, clerk. y 5 | 


5 om wi ala? y order' of the committee, 
| „ f Thomas Made, jun. Veſtry Clerk. 
N. B. The above Rennen are agreeable | to the letter and Pint 


i 


of the recommendation receiyed on the part of the lord lieutenant of 
the county, directed i Mr. Wade, . clerk, viR. #5 6p 
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the county. of Middleſex, and city. and liberty of Weſtminſter, to 


$ , 


— 


81 R. Chilla, 22 4 th dj mY 
Ie of a meeting. of the committee appointed! by le lorck det 
tenant, deputy liehtenants, And juſtices of The” page"! * 


Tas 


conſider of the moſt effectual means to provide for the better 15 10 


fence and ſecurity of the faid county, city,. and liberty, held this 5 
day at the Guildhall, We fminſter ; 3 his Be. the Dyke of NoteHhby2 10 
land having ſuggeſted to the meeting , that for the preſervation of 


peace and good order therein, it Vi bropans? neceſſary to put the 
ELIVIL. POWER upon a more effectual eſtabliſhment, the, Dn 


were unanimouſly of opinion, chat until a ; proper Plan for that pu 


poſe be formed, and carried into execution, an offer ſhould be bp 
to the ſeveral | pariſhes within the. city and liberty of We nher. ; 
and to thoſe 15 the county of Middbfex which are contiguous 
thereto, that the officers belonging to the ROYAL VoLuNTEER 
CoMPaniss ſhould, during the ſpace of two months, 1 57 "thei 


"7 v 


attendance, with their non-commiſſioned officers, at, proper” . 
in the ſaid pariſhes, in order to inftru& ſuch _ houſckeepers, a 


other reſpectable inhabitants, who have engaged, or may be villing 
to learn the uſe of arms, for the purpoſe 'of albſting. the Steir 
MAGISTRATES in the preſervation of the peace, when occalion 
may require : and alſo. to, furniſh them with the arms of the faid 


companies, during the time of exerciſe, and to defray any erpence 


that may accrue from the attendance of ſuch 'non-commiſſioped e of- 
ficers on that duty: "We. are therefore, defired ' by the 'commuttcet to 


779 684 


communicate ſuch propoſitions to you, that you may forthwith take 
ſuch meaſures as may be moſt Proper for giving immediate! e 
thereof to the inhabitants in your pariſh. ; 455 


And we have ſubjoined a liſt of the e Captaihs of of "the 


5 VII 


Royal Vor ux T EER CoMPANIEs, to whom application may be 
made, for appointing the times and places moſt Ee and con- 
venient for thoſe inhabitants who ſhall apply, or the Purpoſes 
aforeſaid. We are, SIR, | es Or” 


4 


"2%, | - SE =. x, # % 4 14 
(33 ; w AT oY. 103 SIE S 


Your moſt obedient Bümbie OR 


HEN. COLL. 5 to the 
CHARLES EYLES, I faid Committee. 


What is urn meant 0 the «uh till a n plan be 
formed for that purpoſe, and carried into execution, I know not; but 
it may be preſumed, that it is not mockery, but ſo apparent that 
we are reached to ſuch a height in iniquity, it will be raſhneſs 
a not to regulate and appoint ſuch, a civil power, and look fo well 
to the execution of it, that we may walk in the ſtreets, and ſleep 
in our beds, with more ſecurity than we have done; and if poſſible, 


by preventive means, render the office of executioner less neceflary; 
or give him ſo much leſs work to do. 


In | regard to the Raue Ari, experience will be the beſt 
— guide what attendances and fines, or conditions of ſervice, in the 
company, will be expedient and agrecable. The principle is good, 
and the plan practicable, and may be rendered of the greateſt uſe for 
the preſervation of the peace and ſafety of the united pariſhes , under 
the . of the Fr within their diſtricts, 0 
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Propeſals formed into a n value, the merits of which =_ wilt 


examine. 


The large quotations from Mr. Potter” pamphlet, may be 6 
to the enquirer,. in ſome points which have not fallen fo immediately 
within the compaſs of my reading and obſervation. Where my ex 1 
rience er opinion differs from that gentleman' s, I give my ſentiments © | 
with caution. Like him, I. lay my foundation on the rock of religion, "Ha 
having; every day freſſi reaſon to belieye, it is the only true haſis of 
government; and that the national ſecurity and. happineſs,” muſt decay 
with the negle& of it. How we ſtand in the comparative, view with | 
other countries, is hot the q queſtion; but whether e have not reaſon, | 
as men, fubjefts, and chriftidits, . ie over bur er and Sora _— 
in numerous inſtances with h regard to police. e * hs 


Tet us look into tlie remoteſt antiquity, and we ſhall acts and. 
that though the heathen, nations were groſiy . and ignos 8 
of the one. true God, they y proſpered. only wh le they had an 86 ten 
of the ſupreme. power, koh Juperintended all L the, af urs of m ' 
this the moſt enlig ghtened periods of the hiſtory of Rome and Greece. afford. 
abundant- teſtimony. , We | ſhall not find any civilized ſtate conducted 
without relgun: e great | Father. of the vor, the Lard. of Nature, 
cannot applaud, lt leſs reward the conduct of any of us who are 
not faithful to our truſt, as ſtewards in diſpenſing his tenderneſs and: 
compaſſion for mankind: ' Whether it reſf ets the bodies, or. fouls. of: 


our r Nellen. ereatufes, charity i is che condition required af us. A K 


13 


A R impulſe of the Wah and dictate of the ge calls. 
ont: us for ſuch regulations as will encourage the induſtrious; chaſtiſe 
the. idle; inſtruct the ignorant; and puniſh the profligate: but how can. 
the work be acoompliſhed ? Are we prepared. for it.? Are our pariſh: 
 wor#houſes in a proper ſtate? No: — Are our priſont well calculated? 
No: — Are our clergy- ſo: educated, and- introdueedæ into liſe, as tobe 
themſelyes ſufficiently awed by a ſenſe of religion; to ſhew their com- 
miſſion: in a proper light, and make the people commune with their, 
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if God can __ in any whing but Pires?" ire en e, 20805 £1643 
1 The, com Et" ill de Ai WU Mates every 
Jineament' will receive ſome maſterly ſtroke, expretiive' of that render- = 
neſs-which characterizes our laws and government: — Bit When we ap 
5 plyn che rule, ſhall we find burſelves more watekfül of the c  comingn 
rights of humanity 5 more obfervant of the duties of fubordfndtion, and 
the eſpe due to ſuperiors, than fome fiatfofls whom we affect to 
deſpiſe? Whehiever we neglect to curb That ferocity, which beats 
doyyn the barriers of decency, we ra nh 'ifelres 0 far under a 
worſe government chan 70 une ee eee IR Cos eee Oe 
ien 1496 Fa 265 500 ny {! 1:99 10101 Hin 0 2612 4 18011 
'When we inveſtigate this jet; it will appear, that it is not becauſe 
e are free, that ſo many become reprobates, or that others are ſavage in 
behaviour: but being accuſtomed to ſuch conduct, we forget x what free | 
aum means. and act with an ahr Hue ot erco kile. Freedom, | 
rightly underſtood; makes men tender of each other. C. an any thing 
baten the mind o much, as the kreedon \edtiptehended + in out re. 
| ligion/ as-chriftians? Whoever amongſt the 'fuperio Tor. r Claſſes. does not 
acknowledge himſelf obliged to his religion for His manners, ves us 
reaſon- to think, he diſavows the thing itfelf᷑: and what conſeq dence 
will- this have on the minds of the common people FT Tg evety 
Where inſiſted, 'that the detail of government, or call it police, dep ends 
on religion. Were the parochial elergy to exert themfelves in a more 
pious, zealous, and judicious manner, mould we not foon foe the effect ? 
We ſhould diſcover that: there is no other means for'a your, than, or; an 
ald one, to cleanſe his ways, than by ruling himſelf after the word of 
| God; and that whenever he goeth wrong, out of the cdinthandments, 
it is becauſe he has not been duly taught to hide them in his heart. 
He who knoys not the blefledneſs of learning the judgments of God, 
| ſting ſuppoſed unhappy in his teachers. To have more delight | in 
the teſtimonies which the Almighty hath' given of himſelf, in the re- 
velation-of his will, than in great ricbes, can come only from Pein 8 
carly ined 6 to —— and eee of Thit v. by which men, as 
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propoſals formed into- a: mm valuur, the merits of which m vin 


examine. 


The large quotations from Mr. Potter's pamphlet, may be Easbdory 
to the enquirer,. in ſome points ok have not fallen fo immediately 
within the compaſs of my reading and obſervation. Where my ex en 
rience er opinion differs from that gentleman' s, I give my ſentiments 
with cautian.,” Like him, I lay my foundation on the rock of rellgton, „ 
having every day freſſ reaſon to belieye, it is che only tru haſis of 
government; and that the national ſecurity. and. happineſs,” muſt decay 
with the neglect 0 It... Haw we ſtand in the compa rative. view with F 
other countries, is hot the queſtion ; but whether Ol have fiot reaſon,. 
ay mew, fubjefts, and chriftidne, td moufrfn over bur ohm, and b _ 7 
in numerous inſtances with W to police. 1 To by 


Tet us look into the remoteſt antiquity, and we ſhall i fn, | 


chat though the. athen nations were groſſy ſuperſtitious, and ignorant 
of the one. true Gd, they Prop ered. only while, they had'an awful-ſenſe 
of the ſupremie power, which eee all the affairs, of men; Of; 
chis the moſt enlig ghtened periods of the hiſtory of Rome and Greece afford 
abundant- teſtimony. Ve ſhall not. find any civilized ſtate conducted 
without religion ©. 25 The great. ] Fathe ther of the 22 the Lord of Nature, 
cannot applaud, much leſs reward the conduct of any of us who are 
not faithful to our truſt, as ſtewards in diſpenſing his tenderneſs and 
compaſſion for mankind: Whether it reſ Pets the” bodies,, or. fouls. of; 


our r Fellow-creatures, charity i is the condition, required af us. a esl & 
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Eveij impulſe of the neart, : and didiate of the underſtanding, calls. 
dit us for ſuch: regulations as. will encourage 'the induſtrious; chaſtiſe 
the idle ; inſtruct the ignorant; and puniſh thie profligate: but hav can. 
the work be acoompliſned ? Are we prepared for it? Are our pariſh- 
wordt bones in a proper ſtate? No: — Are our priſont well calculated? —. 
No: — Are our clergy: ſo educated, and-intsxoduced: into life, as to be 
themſelves ſufficiently awed by a ſenſe. of religion, to- ſhew their com 
miſſion in a proper light, and make the people commune with their. 
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(1 „ The. his buht ill be fe w/ feature: every 
Jineament' will receive ſome maſterly ſtroke, expreſſive of that tender - 
neſt wich charicterizes our laws and government: —Büt When we abe 
plyn che rule, ſhall we find ourſelves more watehfül of the c comimgn 
3 rigkts of humanity; more obſervant of the duties of fitbordinati6n, and 
the reſpect dus to ſuperiors, chan ſome hativrls' whom we affect to 
deſpiſe? Whenever we neglect to curb That ferocity, which beats 
doyrn the barriers of decency; we acknowledge oufrſelves o far under a 
Mane government chan 2c are 11% % 20% 907 | a a 2208 
| 1 etre 500 7 4 111 2 ion Ul £242 143951 
When we inveſtigate this object, it will appear, that it is not becauſe 
ae are free, that ſo many become reprobates, or that others are ſavage in 
behaviour: but being accuſtomed to ſich condi, we forget what Free- 
aum means, and act with an oppreſſive or -lerelle” Helene.” "Freedom, 
rightiy undesttood, makes men tender of esch orfiet. "'Cln any thing 
ſoften the mind ſo much, as the freedotri cr in out ' Þ 
Ligion: as cr hin? Whoever amongſt the fuperior Claſſes does not 
_ acknoy himſelf obliged to his religion for His baue 4 deb us 
reaſon. yy think, he diſavows the thing itfelf: and whit con equehce 
will this have on the minds of the com z0n beople? 1 haue every 
where inſiſted, ' that the detail of government, or call it police, depends ; 
on religion. Were the parochial” clergy | to exert thetnfelves in a more 
pious, zealous, and judicious manner, mould we not foon ſee the fect ; ? 
We ſhould diſcover that: there is no other means for a young man, or at 
ald one, to cleanſe his ways, than by ruling himſelf after t e word of 
God; and that whenever he goeth wrong, out of the coinitandments, 
it is becauſe he has not been duly taught to Bide them in his heart. 
He who knows not the bleſſedneſs of rr the judgments of Gad, 
muſt be ſuppoſed unhappy in his teachers. To have mote delight in 
the teſtimonies which' the Almighty hath: 3 of himſelf, i in the re- 
velation of his will, than in great Tiches, can come only from Pein 8 
8 carly trained to ee and . of That "ws, by which nien, as 
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intelligent and accountable beings, diſcern the exceHency of: eight 
and that they muſt ultimately, ſtand, or ae Mts 1 2 gil. „ n&9 ho it 
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If the Parocbial clergy will openithe ee of cho ane root 
the © wonderous things” of the divine lau, the people wilt ue be W 
confounded in their Faint Inſtead of being, as thee Plalimidt exprefes 
it with much energy, ** curſed by! erringl from thi: —— 72 
they will talk of them with daiight. -» Fheis ſauls will- not nc 
under the heavineſs which their ſins create: but their hearts:will be lt 
at liberty, to run the way of the cmmandments of God. Their eyes 
will be turned from falſehuad and covetouſneſs 3 the lote of truth wil 
ſhew itſelf in the actions of their lives; and inbedheneveir EG vf : 
heart they will rej oice in the ou of their falvation! 
„ Hod eich o2eeiftovnt ay a 
This is the 3 important buſnef for which ous. clergy hare bern ap- 
pointed, through 2 ſucceſſion of ages, from the ana af our! bleſſed = 
Lord, down to this day. According ta che language offahe ropabPicthſd, 
let the raud b baye them in deriſion, yet ſhouldithbyaive ſheink)from 
their duty, but remembering the everlaſting judgmedtb af God teveive 
the comfort” which will flow from it. Where is the clergyman up- 
porting. his dignity, and acting with judgment and and ur, tenderneſt 
and compaſſion to the ſouls of men, Who wall: not find a be grins 56 
temporal concerns? If he will truly occupy himſelf:im the command . 
ments, 0 his great Maſter, and. never ceaſe to aſk ſuch aſſiſtan 5 
his ſuperiors 3 in temporats, as true zeal may prompt him to ſeek, Be win 
much  oftener find it, than himfelf imagines. His words might. really 
be ſweet to the heart, as honey. to the mouth: The people by -whole- 


ſome leſſons might get underſtandings a 10 baue uch 5 rad an cher 
now Made with ſo much Gn: 15 # 
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This i is e a * which n tenants: a 25 | 
& the clergy may ſay, © 4 It is, indeed, a glorious enterpriae, but who 
in this perturbed ſtate of morals can execute it? every man of the 
profeſſion. will knock at the door ef his own''breaft; and enquire" if 
what he is deficient ;. and at the ſame time ſtrugglects obtain tlie vic 
tory, he will find the conteſt every: day leſs arduous : he will diſcover 


that 


7 vi oEale poophe dependy'on gien; and that the 
ae and harmony bf: ſocietyflow fnm tlie fam cauſt . The eletgy 
« fivorn, anq; at all evente, ſhould be: α y put pofed to oP the. 
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„Though 1 expatiate ſo largely | en this obligation to — 1 * 
not conclude, that eur national philanthropy is echauſted. E ee a 
| church empty, f operihouſe cronded:; à ftreet link with beggars, 
and a table covered with ſplendor and profuſion ; I do not therefore con- 
clude, that we, fotget all religious and fociab duties bur I am furs diff- 
arion and extravagance are inj juriqus to every thing great and manly ; 
and that faſhion often militates againſt the true happineſs of one part 

of the people, and the piety and comfort of on other : F that without 5 
erg in Sobernment 7% eh 7 web, n Welt digeſt ed police $5: b elt 
"Þliſhed; and that it will. Bever be obtained, es it is. paid fore 
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In a count} pr e 5 ing to the higheſt degree of civilization, and the 


enjoyment. of liberty incfts pureſt bite, th there puſt bo an uniformity 
run through; the Whole ; 3 and our £uftoms_ mu * harmonize with our 
| laws, or we axter pt_ tt to make the leopard change bis ſpots To ſay that 


wie are a free: nation, but not  ſrefficiently mindful of the ſtate of the lower 
claſſes of th ih eee To nk of our CoMMErCe; and 


ad lat wi mend, and then Exult in” the Parity, Fi; our intentions. It 


the higher rapks, according to their Hations, Send comprehend what 
ſuch defects gon 


nſiſt- in; and provide for the- cultivationtef the manners 


and morals ef pot apt we may 15 to the Rn we ir at; and 
till then we hall Hoop. tate 
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To 8 evils Rai JI 1 the N. of: my FRET TOY 
1 have endeavoured to mark ſome great outlints 0 ef a plan of police, 
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upon a principle of mercy. er daes d dire; And: 
the community, of -which:I ama member. It have ſuggeſted ſeveral | 
modes of enquiry: into the ſtate of hoſpitals br hoffe and pin, ad 
their economy ; from whence. I preſume it may be/leariit, What the 
evils are, and what the remedies may be. I do not imagine, but 
that many of the particulars are well known to ſome perſons' notwith- 
farting ad which, the reader: ſering tliem ing collected view, will be 
ae to lend o much the greater aid and aflHiſtances i tele 
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of paupers in a certain 2 In 1762 to 17 06. inctuſive, compared, mul 3769: 1775 
I find the difference i in the deaths of infants to be 53 per cent. vis. 
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The 99 are ſuppoſed to have been grown children, or delivered to parents, or otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of.—As to rearing of infants, in thoſe days, it was hardly done 'by any e 
"Im "viewing the next ne un, _ flarids & thus: ahi Ga 
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at. the, Hg time. that. Iris my komanity}' and exerciſed myſelf” 
in ; the, offen ß charity. to Promote: the welfare wile your” F 
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But it muſt be obſerved, that many of the 1377 were from 2 to fix yea old. . 

e With regard tonidaltep tho numbers Rind ses 

; |\.. From 2762:10 1766: inelaſive, teceivedi2 T dead"tx01 5 Pe cent. nat * 97 8 
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The common annual rate of mortality, is about 1 in 30, or per cent.— 4 e 1 
If we call it S, and give 10 more for age, the commun mortality in a. crouded workkotiſe: | 

is more. formi able}, But ſtill we ſee how the beſt government Exceeds the 107% by 18 in f 


100% Anf es e ordinary Vitality in 0 pure air, exceeds the fetid, confined” 
ab: a-workhouſe:. "mo 201 ft end 8-0 Jaerte Bak boot 37 I r ol OT 
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FS mY alſo, Jearn, that with-oll.incqnvenibrices, "the difference under different ofneers, ex- 
hibits a very ſtriking contraſt. And as to the advantage of the act of parliament reſſ pecting 
infants, which. commenced in 1767, can chere be @ ſtronger evidence thi, — before us. — 
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rates, AVE 725 to "bs! 05 mput tation; and I. find, chat 28 in 200 grown perſons, were pre- 


ſcrved From the grave, by t ole who Frey moſt — 1 _ be unn but 
it is 3 to life. ee a | 


arti 0. * 17 
The faving of 42% per 100 infants under g years, e, um abe of gratingrnnce ad 
not leſs' of. 's 32 1 in "Top children pad 2. Years. of ages vis. the diſferenoe of 74 and 604: 
1. f may however Be ped, the act of parliament will bereafter ſecurn the lives: of infants, as 
| this requires A certain Pa to nurſes i in the country, till they reach the age of · fix years. .: Th 


To prevent an any un llary charge, which can. poſſibly. be no de yy eee | 
trie to new regulations, nd try. their effects, vis. 
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2. Tha difference in tlie price of prota C "arid inotker;” will generally prove. 
of no conſideration in the: eſtimate. 80 40 1 Sb io öff. 2 
In the execution of 9 great care muſt be taken t do 16 "itultice*t to the 
adults, that if they: cry out, as if they were cruelly treated; the overſeers and governors 
may be able to juſtify theinſelves. TY Il N 41 2 vr 20 Lad Y> 11 N a At Ar t 


4. The great obipct is humanity towuurdi the pauperbʒ in Whith raste ap proper b to: 
their inſtruction im the duties: of religion and ihduftry,/© 1009190! 99-02 zd 216,054 

5. The, paupers, without, exception, ought to be kept cleanly; and _ ſweet a air to 

| breathe: and, as common prudance requires, they muſt have rum to work. 


6. To prevent: their being-crouded,. a reſolution for a limitation of number to 10 e 
into the — muſt, I apprehend, take place. 


— 
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7. Indyftry co comes in the next Mats, MAT ra PEAT Ou the 
* turned of ſix years old, and nat exceeding threeſcors, do ſemethitng' wards 
their maintenange. M „ gen r rg t lt d Nun 15d vide od Vu 1 208 

8. The virtuous pariſhiones Adult, 60me-to-idecay;bycehs:lofs of His children, relations, 
and friends, _wha might. relievs rbimp sh ane: id / iand en the Uther, eRifdten el very 
young, aud long their ge : gefeit deaoniidered | in the firſd place, our beste Frith ; 
tenderneſs. In UE 10 08 Ri x 3yods Vi! ot 0 9281 [gun nome? sd 
= Qthers of. a different-qualitys. reguizers mire ſpilful management. Tome dhe Frl. 
tice cqrreſpond with . the-thrary, Gheconding, cit:ſcems netefſiry, that fuch be Kept Tn x Tepa- . 
21 rate hou , uppy 2 (mall sl heir fuphort to dapand partly an- bp —_— 

10. For inſlance If the food and raiment of a pauper in the workfisaſt14#chudh g= 
cloathing, coals, and candles, is limited not to exceed four-pence-halfpenny, or five-pence a- 


the pauper in the case bend, ar. adownd bur se peel Rel cf What Kher he 
can Bain by labour: \ Be 211 Yo ayeingrbn % 012: bit R 100 8 gait v7 eig 
II. In turn ay fol to fer (eonfinentient and K aN G Pied e. 
go abroad, to beg. Under ſuch a fh,œaĩbn? mn WII didn the the All wand, and Teck a WER 
port by their own hands out of confinement, inſtead of being uſeleſs drones in 1 5 
-22-; This propnſal may, At fieſt view?! ſecfn x be r Fipld a» cffeiptft 1 ek 9 * 


iN effe 
it may prove wharity rrowgrde che ſe bike are held; hd“ Often ive 410 {els charge Hom 
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 paupers uſually hiker: cn) 4 % n 27: J odw - gs dure apa 
To execute this plan will, as I have obſerved, require reſolution, as well as an acc cyrate : 
ditinQionoEqbjeos It Wilregquire face, Much nit b& paid for; And Cleanifin , which, 
they muſt furniſh! with -theib own · hands Phere ſhouts e 6 T's holes for ke” ede, ; 
fer they cannot be turned our mefefy Vediiſe $65 are ungcverfdb. ee 5 
13. In vrdeiteb-fachirace ile eech, halFtheir flo, aner mafid Pe ſpent, i. , popey 10 
in providing: them with a warm imefs for theit dinner every day, his .r may be accom lhe, 
with much eaſe (ſe note p. 120.) The pauper Who difdains 6h FI al be conſi ered 


as ignarant, prejudiced, and unworthy ef charity; .95 BiAfligatnu 0d ae abjedt ofothe:todiof 
the magiſtrate, — LT have been inſulted by a pauper, for talking of ox-cheek as bee agneg 


Such | is the i ignorance, yell a5. arrogance pf ſons: of he Wing d ni nα⁰⁰νʒ gal 
1 7, In order to the execution of this deſign of parochial, parſimonyn and the ao, of 
idleneſs, the praduge of the pauyer's mduſtry.muſt he fold unmetrimely, or the value of it 
allowed, that Juſtice may be; done. him. ell now ds hl 2s u N Nh li id: 129% aba 
15. In this view, if they will not work, they will have only à dimet :e 


16. Same me V may poffibly he ſavęd, en the weekby allowances puid te eee, 


if any ſuch are found to be 1 improper object oi ſuch nelief. 70 2511 b orb bi noi t 
17. Why an gverſeer.ſhould he allowed: ta gin any 009-16. nr, jug whe law fe 
quires with 28 or . — boards ob govemors, is" worthy anche. DOR : unde 
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not, they ſhould be put to hard commons. 


[ ix} 


hi: cethitidnned of conveniences 3 the ſmooth face of plenty, and the 
ſmiles of — will not *ayail : we muſt cultivate” a better di- 


geſted 


Under the 1 undiſciplined Nats of the refraftory poor, time may be clock} to ac- 
compliſh ſuch an ceconomy ; but it is ſurely in the nature of things very practicable. He 
is a malefaftor who can work and will not; and there are very few malefactors who have a 
pint of excellent ſoop provided for them every day, with four ounces or more, when boiled, 
of good nouriſhing animal. ſubſtance. I would give them this in lieu of a penny. The 
other penny ſhould be laid out in bread. —But nothing can be done without diſcipline ; mak- | 
ing a ſeparation of the unfortunate and genuine pauper, from the idle and profligate. If the 
5 latter preſume on a right of maintenance, derived from the poors laws, whether they work or 

| This line of diſtinction being drawn, it might 

give a new turn to the thoughts and expectations of many, and keep them at work in their 

ſeveral callings. Something of this kind may be tried for the relief of the pariſh, and'for 

the purpoſe of promoting the cauſe of induſtry. Perchance a draught may be made of ſome: 

of the aged: 1 made acquaintance the other day with a man of 76 years old, who earns 

- 10s. 6d. a week by labour, and wiſhed he might die, when he could work no longer. LY AS 
I obſerve, by. the minutes of the Houſe of Commons, a number of reſolutions relating to pau- 


pers. I preſume they have been well conſidered, as temedies of che ee e N of. 
One of them, I apprehend to be in point, in the preſent caſe, via. 


18. That all accounts be made up and diſcharged quarterli7ß. 
I ſhall be aſked, how is this to be done by the pariſh which is in 67 The anſwer 
is, that a pariſh plunges the deeper by not paying.—It is ſuppoſed that the pariſh rate will F 
allow of ſome ſaving every quarter, or how is it ever to pay a debt? ? — 0 ertainly buy ſo 
much the cheaper, and be ſo much the leſs diſtreſſed by duns. 

19. The common ſenſe of the pariſhioners, knowing their cireiiiſſlinces,: will be "FEET" 
to pay their quarter's rate on demand, Aa fer days befors its Pw in order that the overſeers 
may be in caſh for the payment at the end of the quarter. | 
20. Let the accounts of the four overſeers, the groſs fu ums at leaſt of their reſpeliive re- 


ceipts and diſburſements, be brought i into one caſh book, debtor ot the __ and creditor | 
for the payments, to be produced at the end of every quarter. 25 | 


Thus every governor and director, may govern and direct. If OT are kept in ignorance, 5 
during the whole year, how the account really ſtands, it is hardly to be expected any regular 


ceconomy can be obſerved ; or that it is poſfible to avoid being at the mercy. of overſeers, or 
of ſome particular perſon who takes the lead, —lt is with a pariſh as with a private man: if 


he makes up his accounts only at the end or the year, he 1 be involved in a "oy . 
of which be had no apprehenſion, | 1 | 


*} 


I have obſerved for ſome years aſt that ark evil pron Pw 3 in arrears; cond 2 
this from the want of method. When overſcers are really attentive, and as able as they are 
vigilant, like the . eye of the maſter, they make the ox fat:” but vigilance alone will not 


do; there muſt be ſuch exact order in accounts, that any one "who will look into them, may 
| ſee the juſtneſs of them at one glance, Viz. 


b | — 3, $3 
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geſted polices we muſt be reſolute in probing; the wound, or- many of 


the inferior people will angabe in a ien conſumption. Life, at 
WO | 5 beſt, 


21. Whether the quantities of food are e to che Abele "4" 
22.. The ſame of the raiment, as your as {pw at n Nn it wnbuaits toy. computed 
on each pauper. | 

23. What the coals coſt, and FRY many haves are eligeiieh: N 5 n 
24. What quantity of candles come in, and how they: e N 95 WN ee 

25. What che groceries amount be, and bor iel. lg (itn =o 
26. What the article of medicines is, and the average number of cer who ak chem. eg 
27. What the wages amount to, and to whom paid. t 0 ml 
28, What the taxes are, and to whom paid. A 03. ul e e en 9260 0 


Every material article having i its diſtin head; it may be ſeen what they 1 che l and 


how it comes out a-head on each pauper : for this purpoſe it is very obvious, that a ſeparate: 


account of each article is neceſſary. The additions of the weights,. from the' daily receipts,. 


being ſeen, every perſon converſant in figures may find OW it ' Eorreſyonds with. mw number 
of paupers, and the quantities allowed to each. 


29. The ſame method ſhould be obſerved by a diſtin account of the out penſioners, ahi 
names and weekly pay, ranged in a proper order, to render the pay perſpicuous. . | 
39. There ſhould be alſo: a ſeparate and diſtinkt account of the moinies' paid by the er- 
ſeers to the caſual poor, as far as the overſeers are permitted to. give away any money. CE 
31. The weekly payment of the „a nurſes muſt er K Tyis! is a capital ; ar- 


ticks of expence indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 


Thus the expence may be known for the ſatisfaction of * TIO Een bebt. 


rates, Whether ſuch rates be high-or low, they may behold the œconomy obſerved.. 


32. The objection, that the paupers are continually admitted and difeharged, and therefore 
their numbers cannot be aſcertained with exactneſs, is of no weight. Thoſe who have oc 


ſional leave to go out, will more than make up for ſuch defect. The waſte that may 


happen upon any article, if a ſtock ſhould be laid in, it muſt be ſeen. what it is. I am 


ſpeaking now as a purſer, or ſtorekeeper; and n e 2 55 Yang. wal, In ler e ens A. 


pariſhioner may poſſibly comprehend.. 


33. To compute the average number, the paupers of every day W added; ol 4 total 
divided by ſeven, the weekly number will appear. From weeks we go to luer . *. 
the quarterly payments will be for three kalendar months. 

But how i is any ſuch. thing to be performed without a proper 1 re ſides ſion; adn OY 
a fair hand, is a real accomptant, and devoted entirely to ſuch economy... This officer 
may be called, according to the common name given, viz. ganernor, or head over the work 
houſe; the maſter, who is a diſtinct officer, doing the drudgery, in diſpenſing the food and 
raiment, preventing diſorders, promoting labour, cleanlineſs, and good diſcipline.— The 
governor becoming an adept in his buſineſs, acts as a ſecretary to a public office. He will bes, 
— A — overſeer, —— ſabſcrrient. to the annual . 


7 


more, there muſt en met, or | great. diſorder. 11410 


as * Ife bes a right to demand. 


1 „„ 
{ xt } 
* , 


beſt, is in: may reſpects vexatious, of which every man of feeling is 
ſenſible. Let the"wworf man living learn, that there are ſuch things in 


nature” * 3 and Ae l ; and chat man "As on n both, POM, re- 


3 3 2 * N , — 1 4 41% # ** Nee * 4 1 EY 
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«be nem acces to confider theſe cities in A a dikinet" view, and to 


incorporate ſeveral acts relating to them into one; ; that the people 


may know the law-which''is good and proper for one pariſh on the 
ſame ſpot, can hardly be improper for another. Some principal 
Par iſhies may remain with their particular powers; but che fewer laws | 
e . the more A 4 wil N Nr the be. e 8 
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The dos "OEM, of the 3 of ſuch ber annual Ae points out the ere re- 
ba, and _ oy” the houſes of ind uſtry. 


34. "The governor fo 8 ſhould FA able 1 to give an vdr _— dach 23 
enquiry as _ de made by pay pariſhioner. . | | 
M09 79 (422. | 

As it n either the overſeers themſchres are no | Llanes ot + chat 
Ing office annually, no regular plan is, or can'be followed. | Where chere is no fuch governor, 
there will be no ſuch account : Hence jealouſies and fears perpetually ariſe. Gentlemen will 
not act. Tradeſmen alone are often ſuſpected of being intergſed; and many are ſo from the 
very nature of their traffic, granting they have as much honeſty, as the ordinary 1 race of men 
poſſeſs. An incumbrance of debt often follows ; or if the money is ſaved, lives are ſquandered 
«af; Ons often ;ſecs ſuch ſcenes of en, e in ; workhouſe, as > bluſhons the 
face, of common delt. 5 | | 


Thus it appears to me Hot experimental 1 cht in every workhouſe = there 
is any conſiderable number of paupers, eſpecially when lhe ths reach to two hundred, or 


3 
With regard to Solids. 1 "ML oplitved, W at Ache at of A quarter, accounts 
Thould be brought in and paid; it ſhould appear in one collected view, in one caſh book, debtor 
and creditor, what is received, and avhat is paid. If any thing is left unpaid, it Would ; at the 
Lame time peer grerecord, i as A liſt of debts out Handingy! at the end'of the ns,” 
This ems to be the only r to do juſtice to the — content 5 pariſhioners ; ; ſhew 
chem höw the rate correſponds with the nk of the pariſh ; and how the money is ex- 


pended. Till ſuch order is obſerved, there can be no eee of giving luck a an 1 account 


, 
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: important. enterprize propoſed, is the building proper priſons... I hey 


4 xi ] 
The great object of my aun as a means of accompliſhing! the 


are wanted in almoſt eyery part of the kingdom. Change of cireum- ; 
ſtances and manners, make a chan ge in the cuſtom. of our. forefathers | 
neceſſary. Improvement muſt run through. — Some improvements in 


grandeur and convenience tend to hurt morals; and if none are made 


ſubſervient to the correction of them, trade alone will not ere we 
| ſhall run 9 retrograde to the great, ends of ment. { 


It is upon this 2 9 1 found the 1 of Apa uses im- 


priſonment, whether for great crimes, or little ones; before trials, or as 


puniſhments after them. In purſuit of this object I would ſpare no coft = 


I would be intimidated. by 10 difficulties.: I would comply with 2 


cuſtom pregnant with miſchief to ſociety. Our preſent mode of impri- 


ſonment is confeſſedly a friend only to the gallows. We ſee the deadly 
conſequences of it; yet we ſleep on the verge of the precipice, and be- 
hold numbers of our fellow- ſubjects fall, and daſh themſelves to pieces. 


That the judges and juſtices of this land, the legiſlative power, com- | 
poſed of ſa many hundred perſons of the higheſt rank and fortune, ſo 


deeply intereſted in the. morality. of the people, ſhould defire to go on in 


ſo high a road to the perdition of fellow- ſubjects, and hazard ac whole: 5 
fabric of 9 15 not. credible l. 


Tt requires time to Aeliberate on the change of da ee erty: day's 


experience proves the. puniſhments we now inflict have loſt their ef- 
fect: ſomething neu mult be deviſed. It ſeems to be dune acknow-- 


ledged, that the ſafeſt way to. preſerve a. priſoner from being infected by 


the poiſoned breath of companions in wickedneſs, and to drag him from 
his evil courſes, is to deprive him of all poſſibility of evil communica- 
tion. Let us try then what can be done; what we are morally. certain 


will be done, by the humane rigour of ſolitary impriſonment and Iabour, as 


a puniſhment fit to reſtore delinquents to-creditable and ufeful life. Let 
us convince the world that we believe man is a fre agent: let us prove 
that the 0/7 is the inſtrument of his freedom—and that. this depends, in 
a great meaſure, on the objects which the: accidents of his life throws in 

his way. This is a doctrine as true, as that it may be carried beyond 


4 truth. 


cl 
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truth. : The prayer we del to Wb great Parent of mankind 3 is, g 4 


* 


ve may not be led, or fall into the ways of temptation ; z. implying, 


that we _ to deter others from it, not expoſe them to it, » by evil 
W I ch ve true, what a are we W N 


— 


1 


1 dure propoſe; a bezwang to be made in Ille, hare there i is 

| the moſt extravagance, and the moſt plunder. If the evil ariſes from a 

| deficiency in the care and vigilance, the prudence and piety of thoſe- 

who are fpoiled, as welt as in the criminality of the ſpoilers ; and for 

-the fame reaſon that'coercive power is neceſſary to do good; where is 5 
our policy or compaſſion, when we do not make laws to keep criminals: , 
ſeparate and provide prifons for that purpoſe? _ Is the reaſon. only in- 
che expenee'of ground, ſtone, brick. and mortar?  After-ages will not 

believe it poſſible, that a nation really rich, to ſay nothing of the re- 

dundance of our ſplendid appearance, could look on and ſuffer fo capital 

an evil, for the ſake of a charge ſo inconſiderable, upon a view of the 

numerous expences created by the very ſufferings we mean to re- 

move! Whether the objec could be completed. for 50, or not 
leſs than 100, oo0 /. is not material, in the light we ought to ſee it. 

The building muſt be well contrived, very ſtrong, and durable 

and ſhould be formed upon a plan that will do honour to our nationak ok 
; | humanity. and religion. Tt is no leſs evident, that to accompliſh. ſuch- oo 
| a work, requires refolution, and an. enlarged. mind, as well.as:a conſi- 

derable ſum for. building ; ; kill in the contrivance of a: proper edifice, . 

and its appurtenances; a convenient fite, and ſuch: regulations as may 

render the event proſperous. And what is. all this, as a.“ deed of 

peace, to a nation. ſo: capable of conducting fleets and- armies, and ex- 

tending conqueſf over the globe L Shall. we not perform ſo little a. 

work, to guard. our own. dort? And, if L may uſe the expreſſion on 

this oocaſion; keep our beds from violation ? Shall daring villains, with: 

 thieviſh or with murderous Hands, aſſault us in the dead of nicht. and 1 5 

Hall. we d rational means of their. correction f. 


93 


1 King not: SV ce Mord rof juſtice, wha feetivg the pangs " 
commueration; even for him who aims his dagger at my throat; but I 


would not yield up tlie trophies which my country has gained, and ſer- 
vilely fubmit to ſee it become a prey ta felons | 4 


= | 
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In treating of priſons, we ought, not to forget che ene liste Kö- 
mane impriſonment, which the laws have provided i in caſes of debt, not 
to hurry a priſoner to a common Jail, Under the authority of the 
ſheriff's officer, many a priſoner, taken into. cuſtody, is conveyed to a 
ſpunging-houſe ; not originally intended to fuck up the blood of the un- 


happy; though by a horrible abuſe of mercy, the priſoner is even rob- 


bed by extortion, and the temptation 3 afforded of. Purchaſing: humane 


treatment, by plunging ſo much deeper in debt. Of this, 1 haue lately 


ſeen an inſtance, in the perſon c of a young. woman, . whoſe health could 
not bear a pint- of ale, charged with eight ſhillings a day in ſtrong li- 


quor :—So much was actually charged to her, and ſhe was detained tall 
the ſpunging houſe bill, amounting, in tbree days tame, to half as much 


-as the debt, was alſo paid! — This is an article of, police, worthy of legi- 


ſlative enquiry, that as far as \poſlible, ſuch, enormities may be be- 
trained, without e ſufferers 3 in worſe evils. 


Priſnt is the word: we are in 3 want * fuck. as are pro per, 


„ 


wot «es of this, D e 18 nearly. rebuilt (a), ae abe add 


a 


: 1 7 8 4 k 775 ex Tet Fort 1071 25 ; * 588.0 * te 
t Since writing 4 pages, I have been to witit the "New Newgate, and found it 


built as it has been repreſented, upon the common principhæ, of a great number being put 


into one ward; a preſs yard, for all kinds of priſoners to aſſemble in, in the day time; and a 

tap-houſe, where they may get drunk every day, if they have money enough to pay for the 
liquor. I forgot to enquire about dungeons : : 1 ſuppoſe there are ome. They alſo mean to 
make half a dozen private cells, by partitions, in one of the würds. Theſe will be miferable 
holes for any clergyman to attend in; and by no means conſiſtent with the deſign of preparing 
a man for death. There will be ſome light: I fear not enough for the priſoner to ſee to read: 

and theſe cabins are ſo contrived, that one priſoner will hear another. Proviſion, is made for 


ventilation, by apertures in the walls. There are a few rooms for perſons of a ſuperior « con- 


dition. The plan af preventing exterior communication, by keeping priſoners within” a 
court-yard, is confelledly calculated for ſecurity: this ſeems to be the only objec of our 
priſons, which are admirably calculated to promote thoſe. acquaintances and communications, 
which undoubtedly militate againſt the great purpoſe for which men are impriſoned. This 


Newgate might have been chitief much higher, and the wards received ſp much light and ar, 


as to have made the preſiyard afſeciations unnecedlary ; arid yet rhe priſon. rendered ſecure 
to all intents and purpoles ; ; eſpecially if an apartment were provided for an under-keeper to 
leep in, contiguous to the wards. Much might have been done, had the principle procæeded 
on, been right. The thing will yet admit of alteration. There is a foundation laid for 


| more building, in which, I hope, for the ſake of God, and our reputation for common - ſenſe, 


| wve ſhall not go on plunging in ſo irreligious, inhuman, and Kb A a As the com- 
_ munication of priſoners, | | 


„ 
pernicious. * * far fering the- prides E. affciate The New Prien, 
Clerkenwell; is building in the ſame manner, not including half ſpace 
enough. A priſon is to be built at ford. I hope ground ſifictent will 
9e allowed for it, and that it will be ſuch as may do honour to che 
5 gentlemen of the county: and though it ſhould require more time in 
buildiag,. and a greater expence than they originally intended, they 
will do ill to hand their names down to paſterity wich diſgraee, When 


* ; 0 4 
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reverence and gratitude might be their due. It need not be on half 
ſo large a ſcale as Midaleſex requires. I preſume this might comprehend 
ogg wor the haſt eee and for puniſhment 3 in ROT. rk 


Write vin . on "the {effacious: mediog: of dessen in 
ride: pell-Ho ſpital. I appeal to the candid governors of it, if either juſtice: 
or mercy is exerciſed there, with any propriety, to anſwer the great ends 
of police 2 If in the courſe of ten years, they can produce ten young 
women, or as many men, reformed or made good ſubjects by their 
means, it is more than I apprehend” can be done. And if this 
ſhould be the caſe, granting that the name of Bridewell. carries: with it 
ſome terror, no man in his ſenſes will pretend that a foundation ſo- 
neceſſary, and: of ſuch: importance in its: original intention, is anſwered; 
or that the governors of it do the 4 ber. . 


Whillt- I am contemplating theſe ons” accounts of the. 1 
of the « city Dewi. (a) are hay before me.. We muſt do ee to- 


r — 22 ne | | the 
(a 0 The report of t the ſtate of tlie city hoſpitals read before the governors. 

85. nanr none w. „ 3 
Cured and Uſcharged:from this hoſpital === — * 4182 
Out-patients relieved with-advice and: medicines. — — 4178, 
Buried this year — — — — 163. 
Remaining under cure —— — — — 422 
8 — — — — — 250 
9195; 


a | 1 * JT 


the ſpirit of charity which reigns ſo pomeeful) amongſt us, wha 
baſe alloy it may be mixed with. Good God, loo down with mercy, 
for the ſake of thoſe beings (a), who, by the various events of human 
life, have been deprived of their reaſon; and by the inſtrumentality 2 
of thoſe who have enjoyed this bleſſing, [regained it!“ — 212 patients 
admitted 184 cured, and 268 remaining! How many of the latter 
may prove incurable; is not ſaid. We have alſo a ſtrikiſig inſtance in 
. the reports of the proceedings of the city hoſpitals, St. Bartholomew's and 
S.t. Thomas's having cured and relieved 15538 patients.—I alſo find 808 
, . vagrants, &c. relieved and diſcharged by Bridewell-Hoſpital (6). What 
is meant by relief, in the laſt caſe, is not explained. The number of : 
808 is conſiderable ; but _ 87 7 7 of the ny and the "= done 


1 f 
* T e 1 
Cured and diſcharged from this hoſpital ' — — — 1 ice, 
Buried this yea — not; — 220 80 
5 Remaining under cure . — 335 7 1s 
| Ourpaiens q ap. 
5 


0 HR x 1 * p H 0 s p T A L. SY e TR III 1 
Children put forth apprentices, and diſcharged out of this hoſpital laſt year, $798 65 f Ong 
2 ten of whom were inſtructed in the mathematics —_ — ny 
* . 5 - Remaining in the hoſpital — —_ — — 118 
. 1254 
j {a) Berna HosriTAL 9555 
5 5 | Admitted into this hoſpital 5 — * — 212 
Remaining under cure — — — — 268 
5 = 6856 
[5 BaIDEWBLL Horz. 1 
— &c. relieved and al charged | — — 808 
Maintained in ſeveral trades — — — — 42 
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ns cannot be jodged of from this report: What 1 have ſaid ok 
the fubject of making 'That hoſpital tributary to our police, in a much 


: mere honourable degree than later times can boaſt of, muſt ſtand or fall 


upon the-clear evidence of fact. hope it will challenge the attention, 
not of the public in general only, but in particular of its on governors, 
to whoſe candour-and diſcernment this matter may perchance be ulti- 
mately referred. If they cannot diſcover how infignificant-their preſent 
conduct is, nor how uſeful and beneficent it might be: or diſco- 
vering, have not reſolution or probity to correct it: or if they want 
powers, and will not afk for them: in any of theſe circumſtances, the 
legiſlature muſt ſooner or later interpoſe its authority. ' Negligence i in ſuch 
concerns grieves the heart. He who fees and fools the evils of life, has 
only this ſatisfaction, ai he will leave the world to thoſe who will 
mend it; —or, act the ſame part as others have done before, till the 
falſe treatment of the body politic, brings on the ſame decay, as is pro- 
duced by the individual in the miſmanagement of health; and at aſh 
= frit regimen mul be purſued, mne, ip 


This being the ſeaſon a2 inaking up the account, ah War pig d 
pany of Pariſh Clerks have obliged me with their uſual annual preſent of 
half a dozen copies of the ahhtract of the regiſters of the infant poor, 
of the 147 pariſhes in theſe cities, included in the act of the 7th of his 
preſent Majeſty. As a regulation of ſalutary Polioe, 1 have had nne 
occaſion of mentioning it: and it is very obvious; from this ſtate (3), that 
5090 ite are of four n old and er ere * 1 * 1 OT - 


| between 
4 4 The arts-maſters apprentices are at this t time not t above bal their uſual aumber;/ 3 as if 
the governors meant to make a total reduction. e e | * 
(6) By this I find the year 1774 ſtands as follows : C 
Number transferred from 1773 * _ {ps 7 IF 3515 
Born in the workhouſes in 1774 e — 639 
Received more into the een or r pariſh, ones 1 in 1 1 — A. 22 


Viz. Of Forindlings received i in W774 — 


— — 

ien N FFV CODE LOG, 0 
Ln : — 5 Wes 
of whom are of the ages from 4 to 14 Wo — — 


0 . Tb 


betweas 8 ond 12 Only wa put out apprentices in one years and 
3515 transferred from 1753 te 1974-3 and the laſt year now producing 
a total of 7296 of theſe ebildren of ' the public, far ſo they may he called, 
che public has ſo much riches, or ſuch a millſtons abopt its neck; juſt as 
it is managed. Great benefit will gecrue by ſueh numbers of working 
poor; or they will be vagahonds and 1haupers, to 2 1 — — 
Theſe Poor children call * 8 peculiar mgard. 
d bas 

wo is the fate of our medic Goncerns, fe 4 1% wrap The gary 
dians ef the infant pariſh poor are to be five in egeh pariſh, noblemen 
or gentlemen, diſtinguiſhed for their rank, under the bonouzable condi- | 
tion of a triennial election: they are generally negligent of their duty, 
and probably will remain ſo till their eyes are apened by ſome proſecu- 
tion; for though the fine is only 56. tp each, the ſame. is extende- 
to the vicar, churehwardens, overſeers, e.: and if it hall appear that, 
in defiance of the act, the infants are not removed, but die in con 


quence of being kept in the warkhouſe beyand the time limited, it 
may be tried if the murdering of helpleſs infants in this way, be only 


a fine of 5/.—If the poor's-rates were levien according 49 the extent of 


their fortunes, who laviſh large ſums in idleneſs, we ſnould never want a 


ſupply ſufficient for every good and gegeſſary purpoſe relating to the 
Which one 


poor: but the ignorance and contempt of falutary police, 
often finds, in theſe days, cannot be cured by wealth alone: All the 
indulgence that plenty can beſtow, frequently ſerves only. to give 


ſtrength to perverſeneſs. Precepts, example, and the terror of laws, 


. - muſt come in aid, and exert their force to ſubdue the evils as they 
rife : but for the ſame reaſon that theſe have ſuch wonderful effects 


on the focial nature of man, when the example is evil, it renders 


wickedneſs more wicked, and draws with the cords of iniquity. 


* 


Many 

The pariſhes within the ts. * — _ 5 1 
Of whom are illegitimate near a third — — — 52 

17 pariſhes without the walls 1 . = 1628 
Of whom are illegitimate, near an eighth — — — 200 
23 pariſhes in Midaleſem and Surry | — — — 3447 
Of whom are illegitimate, pear a fourteenth — — — 241 

10 par iſhes in Weſtminſter — — ; — — 2070 
* 4 


Of whorn are illegitimate, near a ſeventh — — 


x a ] 
Many are neilb of — Accufatlons of / oenidbive the par6chiat 


poor; but how can they condemn. others, whilſt themſelves are ſo 
omiſſive in their duty, as totally to decline the office? If they will be 
neither overſter,| nor juſtite uf the peace; nor in any ſenſe an inſpector 
intd ſoenes of hutnan miſery: agreeable to their rank and fortune, as 
| Rewards to a bountiful profuſion. of bleflings ; I ſee not how they can, 
wich any countenance; condemn their rieighbours, though theſe ſhould 
etecute their duty imperſectly. A writer (a) of eminence on the pa- 
riſſr laws, finds great fault with them: and it is moſt certain, they 
| have been, in many reſpects ſo deficiertt, that one law has in vain 
followed upon the back of aflother: be expreſſes himſelf thus : 
„ Theſe laws may be compared to the apparel of the poor. Where 
a flaw is obſerved; a patch is provided for it: upon that another: and 
0 on, till the original coat is loſt amidſt a variety of patch-work : and 
mote labour and materials are expended, than would make an entire 
ze, fait.” This may bo true but where to find materials for fuch 
new ſuit, is a queſtion of ſome diffoalty. Esperience every day proves; 
that the luxurious indulgendes, of one part of the people, occaſtons the 
idleneſs of the qther. And as extravagance creates poverty, the. con- 
ſideration of - expence abſorbs our ſiner ſentiments of Humanity and 
patriotiſn. Tho care of the healib of the por; attention to their clean 
line; the quality and quantity of their b and ruiment the promotion 
of their induftry, and. a religious regard to their prety'z theſe often give 
place t6 the plea of want, created by a falſe mode of living; ſhameful to 
a nation. In proportion as our police is diſgraced by the numbers we 
| behold in a filthy ſtarving condition, complaining, of their miſery, in 
our ſtreets; whether it be moſt their fault or their misfortune ; whe- 


ther s e be W. or ill ene e nee, 


1 duds ok coop table with food * various ; Minds, not - manehen at 
ddinties, but ſuch as may nouriſh and produce health and vigour: yet I 
mean to exeite the curiofity of ſome of the higheſt condition; that they 
may find ue to #þeir taſte. The politician and divine, the 

e eee e ma- 


(a) Taz Burn, 7 


t * N a 


magiſtrate and miniſter of ſtate, are equally-concerned to partake of: it * 
* all 3 after TORT or at * un * en _ Mao * 


4 _ 


The word police i is not + addy glas, fox „Kite aue we at- 


tended to it; and conſequently' we muſt expect that many propoſals for 
it will be treated as utopian” ot romantic, tho they may be ſalutary 
and neceſſary regulations. If the people are not kept in good 
order, and juſt apprehenſions of what they owe to them 


and their country, no event ought' to ſurprize us. For my own- party; 


| when J conſider how lame and deficient our . is, 1 n n 


are net in a worſe ſtate. than they an ar. 


Since edt my y letters 5 with nn the rebate Tn 
the Londen Workbouſe(a), and the building a General Workhouſe in. 
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ELVES, to God, . 


Weſtminſter (5), 1-have- the pleaſure to find that the object has been taken 


up in parliament upon 4 liberal and prineely plan; it being pr repoſe to | 
have three bouſes of mM one for London, one for Weſtminſter, and a 
execution of which may efftectually anſwer 


third for Middleſex, the 
the purpoſe of the tπꝗ⁰ object: I recemmended. F hope this defign- 


will take place, and that it will keep our ſtreets clear of beggars, and inͥẽ 


ſome meaſure operate as a prevention againſt thieves and-robbers, and petty 


delinquents: but I cannot ſay I apprehend · theſe alone will be effectual 


in correcting tlie daring ſpirit which brings ſo many to an untimely endz. 
or baniſhes them by tranſportation; ſo as to become dead to their coun- 


try. Whatever is- TS bu e! the n will. ea on aber 


ns execution 4 it. 


The 405 FI plan muffb be — * We ſometimes ſee they warmeſt. 
piety become injurious to ſalutary police. The great benefit of conju- 


gal engagements is, that: the man and woman may be a+ mutual check, 
a monitor / and a friend to each other: They are reciprocally bound, by 
divine and human:laws, to guard and protect their offspring. As ſoon 


as. they ceaſe to act in theſe ſeveral characters, they depart. from the or- 
der of Nature, and reject the kindneſs of Providence: they ſubject them 


ſelves and their children to W and 1 injure the community. 


Hoſpitals: 


(a) Page 73- © Pige 747 
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| | Hoſpital for chying-in. Women, %n ſome. inſtances, may afford great 

relief; Juſtice and mercy are due in all caſes: i i commiſeration is not 
ſhevvn to the offending mother, the innocent infant afluredly periſhes ; ; but 
| when the abſence. of the lawful wife leaves her huſband unawed, and her 
daughters unguarded, is it to be conceived that great miſchiefs will not 
often enſue? The man preſuming on charity grows improvident ; he is 
careleſs i in the circumſtance where he ought to be moſt attentive, with * 
regard to the time of the delivery of his wife. ” Abſence from home ren- 
ders the weman incapable of the domeſtic care the ought to extend 
to her family, by ſeeing her children about her, even when ſhe is 
confined to her bed. Nature at that ſeaſon demands eaſe and ceſſa- 
tion from labour; and the tender regards of children to parents, in a 
good mind afford great comfort and relief. But we muſt be cautious 
that our compaſſion does not outrun our judgment, and induce us to 
correct in the wrong place. Our common people, at leaſt in theſe 
cities, are bred up too much in an opinion , that their preſervation de 
pends more on the virtue and munificence of others, than upon _ 
own virtue, induſtry and forefight.. a pers he Crt 

| When I fay this, I do not Gee thoſe zealous perſons who conſult 
ths. welfare of mankind, tho' they ſhould. be ſometimes miſtaken :: 
but recommend to their conſideration, how their munificence may 
be applied moſt advantageouſſy in promoting, the moſt ſolid and per- 


manent police; and that no check be wanting that can adminiſter to the 
moral and religious duties of the people. 5 


1 Bare lately contributed, for the firſt time; a mite to che putpoſs or 
relieving lying- in women, in their own houſes. The more this is ex- 
tended, the more eaſy, or leſs dangerous it may be, to make a further 
change, and reſtore domeſtic life to its true channel. T mean; that 3 
ſurgeons ſhould inſtruct midwives. to. perform the neceſſary office. 
days of yore; a pregnant or lyin g-in woman would rather have Wh 
death, than ſubmit to that which is now become ſo familiar; Why 
may not a female be a good ſurgeon, for ſuch purpoſes, as well as a 
: man. a good. ee aer, or haberdaſher of ſmall wares i 
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To conſider things in the great views & true ſocial virtue and kai 
gious duties, the manner of employing health, and ſpending nonty and 
time, makes the difference between the elegant, prudent, nſeful ſub- 
ject, the pbilg oſepber and the Chriſtian on one fide; and on the other, 

the ſſoven, the Jhendthrift, the inſignificant wretch, whoſt hopes are 
_ confined within the narrow circle of puzrile, JeIffh, tranflent enjoy- 
ments. We ſometimes ſee much good done, with à very litte money but 
wealth alone cannot Py, avail t to Fr great purpoſes of the happy ge- 
it is the inſtrument of vice alſo. We can judge of 22al, tho. we can- 

not all ſupport it like an Hetherington = : 


ah 


Without waiting for any e national calamity, our fred 
proſpect of reformation is from the Tying generation. Example muſt 
deſcend. The influence of the female world is confeſſed. Domeſtle 7 
life, i in the beſt regulated. communities, depends on it, in à tuch Higher 
degree than is vulgarly imagined. The power of women employed ac- 
cording to the order of nature, performs wonders in recalling our ſex to : 
that path of duty from which ſo many ſtray. EY 
You have Canghters; i wih to * them fine guicked for theit 
flial piety; their conjugal and maternal love. Theſe are nearly related 
to the love of God, and like it depend on inſiruction and habit. Many 
of our female youth are ſent to ſchool, where too much care of theni 
eannot be taken, leſt in the buſfle'of teſort they ſhould learn evil as well 
as good. The ſiſter arts of mufic and deſign are in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
Many young females born to fortunes, and the daughters of gentlemen, 


learn to play on the barphchord, and are very ingenious in the uſe of the 
needle and rene 


A 
* 


The i 88 being thus fed, the great 1 is to give the mind 
a true bias, and right inclination; that the underſtanding may be equally 
nouriſhed, and every hour employed in ſomething uſeful, in the rank 
which a woman may ftand in life. As the fancy i is the great engine of 
expence, they ſhould learn how to correct it, rather than how to 
ſquander money. This knowledge comprehends the oeconomy of a 

5 85 family: 


9 0 
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family; it it teaches * urbane — and elegancy even in po- 
perty, Let thom learn at ſchool t de great outline at leaſt, what can be 
done with fa much money, and what cannat be done where there is but ſa 
= * This is the police of a family. . This, will comprehend the mo+ 
| deſty and frugality of dreſs, according to condition of fortune, which is 
much wanted. This will teach humility, and how to render the garb 
elegant without being expenſiye or fantaſtical. Nothing, not abſo- 
e lutely criminal, tends to pervert the female heart fo much as the habit of 
| ſpending much time and money in amuſement, and the decoration of their 
perſons, following the comply of their ſuperiars in fortune, and often- 
times of their inferiors i in underflanding. | The want of this diſtinction in 
| lower life makes half the proſtitutes who now roam the ſtreets; and in 
higher, half the bankruptcies, and corp ice en ene invade 
the peace of domeſtic life. VVV 


| Many of your 1 wead mad time in As F 9 0 ew 5 
arriving at any tolerable knowledge of the language, or making it uſe- 
1 to the comfort of life. It wopld genetally contribute much more to 
their own happineſs, and the felicity of thoſe with whom they may be 
connected, if they were rendered accompliſhed in their mother- tongue, 
reading ſuch books as will correct the heart, ſtrengthen the judgment, 
and enlarge the underſtanding. Nor Mould they be ignorant of the art of 
ſpeaking , {o as to be clear in their ideas, and the expreſſion of them; 
Fo how to talk of things rather than perſons, and how to be /ilent 
when ſenſe and modeſty requires it. They ſhould be acquainted with 
accounts, ſo far as regards the oeconomy of a family, and the expence 
attending their own perſons and amuſements, committing all to writing, . 


that ther may ee, from Ke des- Apifpre of Weise or evil conduct. 


_ Jha teaderneſe of ſection, and ſprig helinef OP imagination, adi | 
5 characteriges the moſt amiable part of the ſex, makes a woman appear as a 
monſter, when the is not ſuſceptible of religious impreſſions, It might 
therefore give a happy turn to our manners, if particular attention were 
employed at ſchools, to render the muſical part of the education, as it 
ought to be, ſubſervient to religion. Girls ſhould be taught very early, 
not Je, to pray in the cloſet, but alſo aſſembled in their daily devotion. 
This 


— 


3 xv "4 50 . 


This holds eSvally for your Wits.” Both ſexes ought to be gt fo 
much Pfalmody, as to ſing in an agreeable metre. Our church conſiders 
this as an eſſential part of the worſhip of God; yet by a fatality peculiar 
to us, the major part of our congregations are very ignorant of 1 it. We 
give up this part of deyotion to pariſh children, who ſcream with a bar- 
barity of vociferation, as if they had been educated among the wildeſt 
natives of America. True worſhip has no ſhare in this. We frequently 

reſign our right of worſhipping the deity to men we call he fingers, who 
try their talents in baſe, tenor, and 7reble, ſometimes to the amuſement 
of the congregation ; hardly ever to their edjfication. A third kind of 
: finging i is proſe run mad, in horrible ſounds of pariſh clerks. They drawl 
their words in a manner that excites no devotion, but like a wounded - 
Make dragging its ſlow tail along,” gives no other impreſſion than com- 
| paſſion for ignorance, and contempt of this cuſtom of our country. 
Such is not the conduct of the proteſtants and reformed churches abroad ; 
they are never more in earneſt i in get os than 1 in Ny W 


Afiſe bis moſt ee the province of women, and your 

daughters generally taught it more than your ſons, if you think the wel⸗ 
| fare of your country concerned in religion, conſider the proper utterance 
of the praiſes of God as an eſſential part of female education. Let them 
be ſo practiſed in this duty, that they be both able and willing to teach 
their huſbands, their children and their ſervants, how to worſhip God 
when they moſt exalt That voice which the author of nature has given 
them for this very purpoſe. Thus the reign of true devotion may be re- 
ſtored, and its throne ſupported from generation to generation. 


When theſe young women afſemble to pray, | after q prifociingg their 
daily oriſons, let them learn to fing palms, and make it a part of their de- 
votion. This might prove a gentle and pleafing method, of holding 
them in the fear of God, and in good time, bring others back to wot- 
ſhip their maker in the © beauty of holineſs.” The neglect of this is the 
ſource of ſo much folly and diffipation, wanton extravagance, un- 
manly purſuits of what they call pleafure. That which now cloys i its own 
appetite, and fruſtrates its own hope, by a change of object may be thus 
directed to the great ends of true pleaſure and ſubſtantial happineſs: 


L 1 


The purity and ſimplicity of manners which dignify human nature 
may be rendered faſhionable. Tho' this word is not ſtrictly admiſſible as 
applied to the concerns of religion; yet cſtom, reaſon and religion may 
keep their courts under the ſame roof, and confirm the ſentence which 
each ſhall give, as to the true rights of human nature; and what 


the laws of heaven require at the hands of us rational and accountable 
beings. 


— 


1 might mention many parts of our - education, which affect our police, | 
tho they may not appear as immediately belonging to it. The freedom 
of writing 1s confeſſed : The pen, like the tongue, being the inſtrument 
of good as well as evil, you will deem it no indignity when I fay, I 
hope for our own fakes, as you love God and your country, you will 
conſider well what belongs to your reſpective duties. If in theſe letters 
I have gone beyond the due meaſure of my facial obligations, and ſhewn 
any degree of preſumption, it doth not ariſe from any evil principle 


| which I am ſenſible of: it is one of thoſe infirmities which the 


world will hardly impute to me as a crime, 

I am, with the utmoſt reſpect, 

Your affectionate fellow-ſubje, 
A. and moſt faithful Servant, 


Jenas Hamway. 
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work or not, they naturally take this bent. 


know that country will determine. 
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G is remarkable how much the poor in ben land are inclined N not ihat I imagine 


ard more energy of mind or ſtrength of body, but being poorer and more pious, thęir clergy 
taking more pains with them, and no proviſion being · made for them by a parochial law whether they 
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. ployed in knitting or other occupations.” Adding theſe words, *I wiſh J could ſay as much for dur 
folks in the great towns to the ſouthward.” Whether he means in Scotlanil or England, thoſe who 
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(e). See dedication, Page xiv. b 
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(f) Since writing this article, an act paſſed the DG for preventing unneceſſary. removals ; 
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IF we judge from - hiſtory, che maſt unerring 
the leaſt imperfect ſtate has in its frame, the ſeeds of its own 
_ diflolution; but this we preſume will happen only in che bircuit ß 


| time, when by a creeping pace, a people ſhall have filled up the meaſure e 
thei e 1 wirkedneſs, and bro th | | 
citizens, or think like men of underſtand- | 
h us, many who fear God; denen wh ole hearts are | 
| Who have £ Ki. 2 to; 1 


pompous declamation, of which the times are fo. | 
| been, for ſome years, in an rplined fate: 1 think the period 1 . 
| energy of government will be exerted Tee zn | es I 
we may not be undone hy the means which HOLE . 
Whatever is apparently expedient, J truſt will no longer give * 0 ce 10 | 4 1 
| the pride, avarice, or caprice of individuals. : | n 5 


6 We do act yield. 10 any nation, with regard to laws. & pavecnments 
nd yet by a ſtrange fatality, no civilized people are half 1o ſubje& to 
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have their peace interrupted by thieves and robbers ; not in woods, and 
on defart mountains, but in the very heart of the metropolis of this 
empire. On this ſpot, where we command every thing which can add 
charms to liberty, and give blandiſhments to the ſmiles of plenty; to 
live in dread of rapine, is abominable! Here amuſement has fixed 
her ſtandard, and all that is gay and ſplendid, ingenious and magnifi- 
cent, is aſſembled : Do we abuſe theſe advantages? — Are they diſad- 
5 vantages, and the reaſon why robbers are become more numerous, more. 
daring, and every day more ſkilful in the arts of plunder ? Of this 
we are ſure, that with all our enjoyments, we are in a fate of ſuffering : 
| ſhall we uſe no other means to curb the enge who offend us, 
than ſuch as W er to be ineffectual? i 42 as Dit ob 


ee 


It is He reward of nb to labour de draitficn to 00 
diſtreſs; and to embitter the cup of life. Shall we indulge it _— 
8 * voy" n which n acts been ws a wha re 0 


There are but two bn at with we can” PER Tlie 45 
the gallus; the firſt ſeems to derive fome advantage from our im- 
provements in the arts of civilization; the laſt from a ſenſe of ſhame: 

But there are many, on whom neither of theſe ſeront motives make 
_ any impreſſion : and ſome in whom the fear of death is abſorbeck 
in the gratification of their pn and. vicious courſe of life: q 


b 


9 4 : . 
1 


In the late reign, when the frequency of aber y 4 became very | 
alarming, the king came to a reſolution not to extend the royal 
elemency to any malefactor, ſentenced to death, during the ſpace of 

5 a whole year. This was made known, in all due form; and if my 
information is true; it operated as happily as it was righteoufly in- 
tended: but it was but a temperary relief; the cauſes which exiſted 
ſoon produced the . ie and will. L continue to 1 

duce them. 


The queſtion: now is, whether you will execute your laws, by which 
you "ene to govern” us; or make new ones, better calculated to keep 


— 7 
— - * 8 Fu 
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ſuch people in awe. Laws not fully executed, are ned in a certain 
degree; with the fame effects as no /aws. If a man may, or may not be 
hanged for a certain crime, his ſelf-love; will ſuggeſt to him that he ſhall 
not be hanged, tho found guilty; and conſequently that he may commit 
the crime with impunity. Having in general few other puniſhments 
in uſe amongſt us, than the gallows and tranſportation ; if theſe are 
not objects of ſufficient- terror, the barrier of life and property v inn be 
fo far beaten down. Some delinquents actually wiſh for tranſportation 

s a circumſt: © they _ will nnn. to their a 


— is in ode 0 W 3 as e the 8 fo 
fie branded with infamy, that he may become deſperate—And we do not 
think. it a right meaſure to put all ſuch perſons to death, as hive 
forfeited their lives to the laws. What then ſhall we do? What 

remains but to make ſuch new Nen as hall be D with e 
both i in ſubſtance and form. 


The firſt hom neceſſary t to clear the land of theſe hoſtile es. þ is 
to convince them it is not their intereſt to be thievet, nor foes to their 
fellow ſubjects. Let a greater number of priſons be forthwith built, 
larger, ſtronger, and better calculated for the purpoſe of a ſecure con» 
finement, and a more rational and humane correctiun. I appeal to every 
man of candour and experience, who is the leaſt acquainted with the 
ſubject, if | our priſons are 1 to the purpoſe of receiving ſuch a 
hoſt of thieves as late years have produced? Our forefathers had not 
the leaſt notion of ſuch numbers; and neceſſity only could have obliged 
ur to congregate them, as we have done, as if we meant they ſhould 
inſtruct each other. It is on all fides confeſſed our priſons are ſchools 
of villainy ; tho' intended as the dreary abode of ſorrow and repentance | 
If we counter-a&t our own, principles, and defeat our own end; if we 
travel on in the ſame falſe Ws We it is . we. ud ever nd: * 
| ſecure retreat we ſeek. for. 


Mankind will at as * are 5 = 1 chat which their 
to entertain: with complacency,' be it ever ſo 


evil. The execution of good laws as * introduces good morals, as 
B 2 the 


9232 
— ——— 


the neglect of them. has a contrary; effect. iu iu che dens in ade 


muſt be ſenfible, if the hgber elaſſos were loſs diflipeted and. extravagants | 
| the her would be leſa dſperate and rapactanuss: not merely heeauſe of 


£143 


matters: If parents or miniſters of the goſpel ate remiſs in their 
duty, Aer af the people will as ſurely be deficient; I ſay 
monaliry, fuppaſing our religion to be the baſis nn 


N to mean the ſame. n * ne 17 Settt id add: 


4 4 4 we. 


hat We is at a 3 4 . 48 Ane were . no — 


unt than the ſmall number of people -who frequent the em- 


munion table of their ſeveral /pariſh..churches. +; The omiſiam of this 
part of the chriſtian worſhip, is now ſo general, one would imagine the 
happy reſtraints it naturally creates, were become too irkſome to be 

longer endured: that we are devotees. to ſenſual pleaſure, and therefore 


rejett this duty as an object, in which, we arc not concerned. ln 
_ we revolt ſo far againſt our religion, 1 hear many, very foberlys 


maintain they are not good enough fax-it z, or that it is much · tos good 


for them. They might as well fay the fame of our ſecular laws, and 
N our rann 


1 3 » 7 * * Hf & — * = 
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21 e while i tend be: the. numerous 


provocatives. to deiauchery which we find in every corner, particularly 
of this zetropalis.' IL do not mean this as formal declamation : - You 


the example, but that they would gain time to enten inta the ſpirit of 


their reſpective duties. In every rank, folly predaominates: if our ſupe - 


riors lofe their taſte for, what is great and manly, the currettiem by a 


 well-regulated police will be næglecbod, and the ann 2 "_ nent 


1 


unc, * c doe further _ 


We have 8 ub. 8 en sabi en 
imagining evil where there is none, or the finding it out where 


it exiſts, without rectifying it, is as fruitleſs. as a dag — at the 


moon, when her 1 is —— by a cloud, 


+ 


To fa "Oo 24 the overflowings of ancichtcoutagh,” | create AG. 


may be deemed: the language of à divine; but he is a bad politician who. 


L 3 i looks. 


Wy 


FLY 
logks on with indifference; while, he feels. the bad: effects of ich un- 
nighteouſueſt.., Let us attend the beats of life, whether in à higher or 
lower track; what. crowds- ſhall we meet who. are devoted 10 m 
n of Which la large portion is of a ful kind; yet theſe eng 

enjoyed with a greatet or leſs degree of complacency, malte up their 
Syſtem: of happineſs. - The tyes of religion being broken, it is rather 
wonderful there ſhould, not be more daring. ſpirits iſſue forth, who 
will gratify themſelves: at the hazard of their i necks, than that thert 
ſhould be ſa many to furniſh ont the daily entertainment of à nes 
paptr. io let us into ſcenes of villainy — The damage fone to one part 
of dhe people, by the deprivation of property; and the injury to the 
222 the error winch: ſuch condudt. mn are mee 


c ; A: Free 1 1 * * 6 7 #v 7 11 * oi x 8 710 


oye HlowG 4 5405 4 Deen 3111 100 fc? i” ft 7 
G are ever carrying on a war againſt the ' of 
mankind; otherwiſe we ſhould not ſee the calm of peace ſo often 
ſucceeded by the rage of war, of which our circumftances are a mimature. 


Life is a ſcene of trial; let the Seonomy of a ſtate be ever fo good, a 
large portion of miſery will adhere to it: we muſt make it as light as 
poſſible, and in the inveſtigation of our politics, conſider whether it doth 


not chiefly conſiſt in knowing, how to reſtrain. the vices, and * the 
virtues of the deen their proper bias. 


* 


Some at all purlotls have SP maſters of the arts of prking pockets, 
others of plundering on the road. Some have taken. our houſes by ſtra- 
tagem or ſtorm: In our days we feel ſuch grievances the more from 
being more civilized. In proportion to our ſuperior ingenuity to our 
forefathers, thieving is reduced to a „item. Is there not much reafon 


to be alarmed ? If among. the civilized nations we: ſuffer the moſt, 
ve are ſo far the moſt unhappy. 


Some talk. of 3 as the caufe of ſuch evils: If the word were 


expunged, and exiravagonce ſubſtituted, it might be much better: it now 
ſerves to reconcile individuals to. the crime of ruining themſelves. Like 


fools,, they follow their ſuperiors. in fortune, whoſe conduct can with 
no propriety be called an example to them, more than the ſtrength of a 
porter 


17 1 


porter is an example to me, to attempt carrying a — zurtheri. By 
the ſame falſe compariſon, we paſs over, or ſtop ſhort of, — true 
line of liberty, in which is compretended the care of every individual 
within the circle of our abilities. Vou will often hear people fay, 
The more charity there is, the more miſery! ” [t is the want of 
charity, which is the cauſe of the miſery : The more folly and extrava- 
gance in laying out money, indeed, the more diſtreſs is often created.” 
The former pomplaint have obſerved to be in the mouths of "thoſe 
who are not very liberal with their worldly. goods, but rather flatter 
themſelves, that he who does not give alms, has more ſenſe and virtue than 
he that der. In the mean time our /aws require à certain portion of 
our goods, to ſuccour the indigent and diſtreſſed: but the numbers who 
fondly flock to theſe vaſt cities, imagining they ſhall partake of vaſt 
| opulence, not finding even a ſupport, many women become proſtitutes, 

and men, thieves: thefe are a mutual aid to each other, in promoting 
the intereſt of the * of . * ww OOO IP hai the : 
gy e b U ney atly 
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1 N tintlag: out eder 0 if my esel we i benptebs cl, we ny 
A - examine into the nature and defects of our police. © The fagacious 
him iſter Burleigh, under the auſpices of the great Queen Elizabeth laid 
the foundation of a plan, of fuck an adamantine quality, time has. 
not been able to deſtroy its luſtre: yet as manufacture s and agriculture 
have improved, it is found to be defeRtive, with regard to that part 
which relates to ſettlements : a ſtrict nee has been made, but the 
remedies propoſed have been thought worſe than the difoale. A. 
N examination is rpms eld this" Fe of the bog oftentimes: 


n A. 9 N 4 - 
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ee are alt; RG "_ are An e of Acts or Parliament 


for particular pariſhes, in regard to the mode of our police, but. che | 
Fu * ths tene W in dueſtiom f is | or qe cer | 


The poſton of liberty, PA Ry a "portion of virtue to accom-- 
pany it: if the duties of a ſubject, a citizen, a chriſtian, and a nan, are 
neglected by thoſe whom providence has placed i in a rank, to. be advo-- 
_ cates, patrons, and friends to the needy, what becomes of their fine-ſpun 
ideas of freedom? There is a portion of virtue which muſt keep pace 
with government, if we mean to be free and happy. A gentleman in 
many caſes is compellable to do the duties of rhe poor 's laws, the founda-- 
tion of our. Police. but compulſive | ſervice, often Proves; a. differvice : and 
Kin. dai before the ſuit f Is ended, his Near is expired. 


Thus ſtand. the great out- Ines of” web parochial charity, of which 
I ſhall mention much more hereafter: this properly executed com- 
prehends a. large portion: of. the relief, which the inferior claſſes of | 
the people, in all countries, call for.; and of this law. we avail ourſelves, . 
at the moment we compfain of its. defects. The parochial offices: 

uy | | | furniſh: - 
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| perfonsa and, lle, your at: the ſame tine. ſuch people a 
rant, or. too intereſted! to, be.trafted, ad hardly ever do An, ina 


a proof how let we hun ger and thirſt after That ri 
conſiſts in being merciful, as the at Parent of mankind requires us us 


b : þ * 44 * 
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| furniſh opportunities for the minuteſt inveſtigation of the circumſtances 


of individuals ; the inſtruction neceſſary to prevent the immorality which 


preys on the vital principles of government ; and the trueſt regulation of 


our police. But we turn the tables upon ourſelves, and complain of the 


duties it requires, as if they were a drudgery below. the dignity. of a 
- gentleman. He that pretends to take the moſt exact care of twelve or 


fifteen, millions of. people. tho perhaps his mare domes to little ing 
than, giving his voice, will not exert; his patriotiſm, in che 


twelve. or fifteen · perſons, who! inxoke the exereiſe of his humanity with 
tears of diſtreſs. He leaves che duty 20 the Fare. of mechanics and law 


e too igno- 


mn hes esd yaingad Pf a Warn 02 ee 125 . 
Rt uf ith 2112 Kal 112 . 336% T4 1448: os. 220 A A 22 333 * —4 A 124131124 N 
py mention, as a ſpacimen of: the I of. eee as well 


8 "Which 


„ the 8 of moſt — _ our poors· rates are an 


enormous burthen ; and that in many places they might be aches 
reduced. I ſuppoſe the. latter to be true: but whoſe ſhall be the, taſk 


Ut 14 4 
of reducing them, and at the ſame time regulate. dhe induſtry, of the 


TY T 3.4 7 


poor, cultivate their morals, and eſtabliſh our bolt ice It, is beyond 


all diſpute, there i is rea on to complain, but let Ps underſtand, one 
60044 f | '3 210012 N oC 1. 8 
another r. and be j juſt, i in our recriminations. | 

7 7 7 hi 


WT had 3 waabenk X. to aße! 

Jr Manie 1111 
I ten ib whols people to ; fend 1 oe full , millions, of 
which they pay one and an half, or about a fortieth, part, to the pardchial 


poor. We call this a heavy tax; but few « of. © us. "conſid ler, that a large 


* 27 3 it Al 25 | 
portion of it goes! to maintain orphans, and the rifin ing generation of 


the labouring poor, who 1 in other countries are more deſtitute, an and 4 
perſed, and often periſh. It likewiſe ſupports the aged. Who are 175 
5 


their labour, and who call on the humanity for Which we are 


tinguiſhed, If the latter had been Provident,” "they ,m * might not have 
availked temſelves s of this law, for th their 2 in old We but neither 
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Can 
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can it be at the ſame time ſuns, they would have perfcined: ſo much 
en as to enable the ee at ata to "Pp N millions a wy 
But 50⁰ aſk, ** Are not the paoks-rate the ſecret cauſe of 8 improvi- 
Aeyaitt licentiouſneſs of many manufattrers, mechanics, and labouring 
People, who will work no greater time than their neceſſities compel 
them ? Your are ſenfible that, when proviſions are dear, they la- 
bour much more than when they are cheap. I grant it: But let me 
alk in my turn, if they were to hoard, and become ſo far independent of 
their labour, for their daily þread, would they not, -for the very fams reaſon, 
decline working ſo much ?—If they did not ſpend their money as they 
gain it, would your revenues be ſo high to anſwer the exigences of the 
tate ? rivate vices are not therefore public benefits, but good and evil 
are blended together, and we muſt accept them both at the hand of 
heaven. We muſt. refer to the call of neceſſity in both caſes, and 
thank God for what we are able to ſpend, as well as for being able to 
pay the taxes 3+ r In the mean n while let us mend the morals of 


the beople che honeſt 1 ts- We Can devile ; . ens the r- theſe 
| wy” the topic we: _ all be. 5 = Aon ; 


wy us ape, au you PT I and a thouſind better men duly 
diſcharged our ſeveral duties, inſtead of devoting ſo large a portion 
of our lives to pride, ſenſuality, and amuſement; would it not coſt 
us leſs money than we now ſpend ? Were we to do our work, as God 
intended, the common people would probably perform zheirs : Upon 
what foundation then do we complain? Ignorance, idleneſt, and dif- 


ſoluteneſs always militated againſt our * : we now behold them 
take the form of * and violence. 


The Aon of this W into pariſhes, implies the communi- 
cation of a knowledge of the circumſtances of individuals, as they 
are under the influence of the chergy; the power of the lord of the manor ; 


the authority of the 7/tice of the peace; the affluence and benignity of 
_ the gentleman, and the benevolence of the philgſopher. The diviſions 


and en of the people, furniſhing the means of government, 
| = I] the 


2 


* 


the parochial poor are, in effect, the part of mankind moſt ee ta 
be attended to. If in the ſeveral characters I have mentioned, we 
combined to cheriſh the virtue, and controul the vice of the people, 
what could we fear? But when under either of theſe obligations we 
abandon our duty, evils will came, and woe. will attend thoſe by 

whom they come 


"oP 
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a5 an age of e ak netration, the 1g 8 diode arc | 
diſdained, becauſe they are obvious. Politige oſten ſympathize with. 
the ſufferings of religion, exactly in the lame eircumſtances ; except 
that we do not ſee, with the eye of ſenſe, the tremendous portals of 
perdition ſet open before us! You who act in ſo many: capacities, in 
town and country, may fit in judgment on your own. heart; and 
paſs. ſuch ſentence, as juſtice may require at your hands. Do not tell 
me that my ſpeculations are refined. They are a clear deduction of 
argument drawn. from facts and common life: but ſince we ar 
fwerved ſo much from our duty to God: and our cauntry, and neglected 
the preventive recipe, I mean to reeommend your — pale 
diſpenſary, for ſome potent drug, to purge off the infection, 
us from the fever of violence and rapine. Let this ws as a proem to. 


the propoſals. and ann w E ſhall; communicate in. N n 
ethers. F . 
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P 0 N * 8 can you expe code ae 2 obedience 
KJ to human inſtitutione, but as there is a ſenſe of the divine law 
among the people, to co- operate with motives of fear of temporal 
o—_ We ſeem to be diſtinguiſhed among the nations, for 
preſumption and mjfidelity, our ignorance of religion, or our neglect of it. 
_ am ſorry to ſay, that which will give you pain if you believe it; 
and may injure my reputation for . if you do not. But as 
far as appears to me, who have Ge converſant with the common 


wo 3 to e them to offer up Aalen ret peur. as — to 
the great author of nature, in the n n * n _— — 3 
10 any n. KA 3³·Ü et. 7 AY 


ir countries pk ignorance and ſaperſtition have eſtabliſhed their 
empire, there is ſtill a ſenſe: of religion which leads the people to be 
humble and ſubmiſlive. Are our obligations to heaven, for the ſuperiority 
we enjoy, to be treated with diſdain ? Does not the blood revulſe at the 
thought! With regard to the ſentiments of the higher claſſes, if they 
treat the common people with indifference in this point, as if theſe 
were mere beaſts of burthen ; they muſt not be ſurpriaed to find their 
ferocity leſs manageable than that of a horſe, — perhaps it will be 
| ſharpened with the claws of a dion and theſe will 8 the inſtru· 
ments of the divine reſentment. dat. antote 4 


i we confider 4 3 of our ignorance, and ſpiritual idle- 
neſs, we ſhall find the greater neceſſity grow from it, to eſtabliſh a police 
with all poſſible attention to religion. Police is the minutia of govern- 

— 5 ment, 


1 


ment, but without it there can be none of thoſe reſtrictive regulations, 
which are preparatory to the execution of laws of the greateſt import- 
tance. For the ſame reaſon it is as, eſſential to the ſupport of a free 
people, in their liberty, as it is neceſſary in a deſpotre government to 
maintain authority. What was it but the want of police, which cauſed 
your weeping pariſh infants, to be ſacrificed, as they were, for ſo many 
ages (2). Sins of omiſſion are, in. many caſes, ſins of commiſſion. It 
is fortunate for a people when they are obliged to do That, which it 
would be their higheſt honour, their preſent happineſs, and their fu- 
ture -= to . Oe: ha: reed] RIGS . concurrence of. 
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To trace evils to dhnks "INE is e as e ant 0 as it is am 
invidious taſk.— But I find myſelf compelled by juſtice to my biet, 
to ſay; I have ever ſtrove: to unite the ideas of the Word of God,; and 
the reverence due to the more immediate diſciples of our Lord. Our 
church ſuppoſes the clergy to. be moved by a ſincere inclination to ac 
with the zeal, and to ſupport the dignity, which were the charac- 
 teriſtical marks of thoſe who were commiſſioned by the great Lord of 
life to promulgate his doctrine. This, it muſt be preſumed, is their 
leading principle, who are happily- made choice of to lead us in the 
ways of everlaſting felicity. Allowing for the accidents, which can- 
dour and chriſtian: charity provide for, numbers of them are truly 
reverend, as by the laws of courteſy we ſtyle them, and perhaps no clergy. 
in the world, are ſo learned, or of purer morals. But it is not a time 
for flattery, when we mean to trace an evil to. the fountain head. How 
deficient then is4the- education of many of. them! How little juſtice is 
done them or their country, when they are firſts ſet apart for the ſacer- 
dotal function. Eigebius tells us, that when St. Ambroſe was choſen 
biſhop of Milan, he was ſo much affected with the conſideration of 
the importance of the charge, he hid himſelf, that he might not be 
elected. After he was in ſome degree conſtrained to take upon himſelf 
the ics, he declared to. ſome of his enen he felt himſelf ſo 

758 — extremely 


(a) Altudes to the AR of 76h of his preſent a; relating to the infant poor: of. 
_ theſe cities, 


Tt ag J 


Anmel agitated, he thought his body” and ſoul would have been torn 


— 


from each + aan 

We 80 not Fu. be ee ee * thoſe early days 
neither perhaps will you allow me the right of conſidering the duties 
of the clergy, ſtrictly ſpeaking, as a part of our police; but ſurely in 
their conſequences, they are a very important part of it. It is with 
ſpiritual, as with animal nouriſhment; if we are very deficient in the 
firſt en the whole _ will be , eee 


mY once ene a 458. FR ina ſeat af ne not ach a view to 8 


but to ſee the practice of the worſhip of God, in a ſcene which I conſider- 
ed as peculiarly devoted to his glory. I imagined myſelf ſurrounded by 


ſo many ſtately monuments, erected to the honour of piety and charity; 


virtues ultimately comprehending the whole of human life. I indulged 


| the idea, preſuming I ſhould find many ſtudents, at leaſt as much 


eſt as myſelf, with the addition of their advantage over a man 


bred in the buſy mercantile world: But alas! their practice ſeemed to 


be in a great meaſure mechanical: they went to a certain place, at a cer- 


tain hour, to repeat certain worde, at which not half of thoſe were pre- | 


ſent who ſhould: have been there. The wary and ſpirit. of devotion, 


which the” pious founders meant to tranſmit down to: poſterity, ſeemed. 
to be ſo much forgotten, they appeared to me, who meant to diſcover no- 


thing more than truth, to have deviated from the principles of their 


foundations. It occurred to me as a neceſſary police, that 4% duty, better 
performed, would be far - preferable,” and give young men a more 
awful ſenſe of the profeſſion of a teacher of the goſpel. Their practice 


ſeemed to bear a ſtrong ſimilitude, with the ordinary cuftom: of ſetting 


bitle children to read the ſacred writings in ſuch a manner as to ren- 


der the oracles of God as irkſome as they are unintelligible to them; 
and thus create an indifference or diſlike to the . Sanna 

the n of their lives £ 
So far as this reproach is warrantable; and ſo far as any clergyman learns 
the n of being ind: * with reſpect to his devotion, or towards his 
pariſhioners, 


1 * 1 


pariſhioners, we muſt ſubmit to live under the painful fear of ra- 
pine. The cauſe will ever produce its effect; and till the educa- 
tion of clergymen is better taken care of, I fear they will not be fo well 
* qualified for the part they are to act, as the inqwi/itrve, obſerving, daring 

genius of the people requires. The abolition of Romiſh abſurdities muſt 
be ſupported by a confiftent conduct as well as doctrine, otherwiſe 
we loſe the advantages of paſſive obedience, without obtaining the 
| glorious freedom of the ſens of liberty. If we examine with accuracy and 
candour, I believe we ſhall find; that the greater the civil freedom of a 
nation, the purer ought the practice of their religion to be; and the 
greater their conſiſtency throughout their whole conduct, or liberty 
will be uſed as a cloak of licentiouſneſs. _ Our ſoldiers and ſailors, 
as ſuch, are as well diſciplined as thoſe of any other nation: but is 
there as good care taken of their morals ? If the officer does not worſhip 
God, the common man will not think he has any thing to do kh, 
religion; and as he is of a daring profeſſion, - unleſs he is diſciplined 
we ſhall be in danger of. his eum _— a bean- _ reverſe 
of when he e to anne 
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We have learnt to cles with the ſubtiley of Hale ar. as 3 
of the French. We inveſtigate our objects with the utmoſt accu- 
racy of logical ſcience: But will theſe promote ſimplicity of life, 
or probity of heart, among the people? Will theſe ſtrengthen our per- 
ſuaſion of the immortality of the ſoul, or confirm the belief of a ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments after death? So far as our refinements are 
imitable by the common people, they increaſe their infidelity and difre- 
ſſpect for their national religion. We do not find, that the obſervance 


of chriſtian precepts, keeps pace with, * vel increaſes with the 
knowledge of arts or {cience. 


; > ; 


The FEI claſſes of ts people, I mean with many exceptions of 
individuals, have adopted a kind of ſubſtitute for religion, which they 
call honour ; they make a kind of idol of it, and transfer to it, the homage 
due to the one true God, the everlaſting object of their worſhip. Can 
_ Zbis. produce any good to the common people? A thief may be honour- 


able 


t 1. 5 


th enough. to be true to his c s companion 3 but if as man were 2 
he W e a thief. | 
| - 499-4 © Strat 
O forercigns, are juſtly Hiker Aa date, of - the | faith, and . ſwear 
| w maintain it. They are no leſs the fountain of honour ; but we ate 
not indlined to be guided either by one or the other, but as we pleaſe 
to conſtrue them; and the — of a chriſtian, and the honour of —_ 
nan, are generally underſtood to mean very different things; 
frequently claſh; ous religion and our principles militating againſt each 
other. Will hic lead the nn a with eee to their x obligations. 
to e and relig _ 


#1 Gary Pi "9 jt 1 1 £647 
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generally. underſtood. to offend rr. boch the divine and human law, 
be — | 3 death and and the nnn ras" — upon 
dation vob a . . mh common people robe mug; 

in Rien; and do we not bewilder them? e 


> 
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Our ee are 0 for tainted, even: many of: our women vindicate: 


the doctrine of duelling. They too have a notion of honour; as a fine thing! 
We are a very rave; people; hut the queſtion. is, if a great part of our 
bravery does not conſiſt in a contempt or diſregard of laws, divine and 
human? I am an officer in the army, old enough to be 2; and like a 
man, I. think of my latter end: — no one ever called in- 
queliions, and life is not of much concern to me. A filly young fellow, 
* ility of his heart, ſends me a challenge, which muſt: 


acceps,—for W that he 78 o; fooliſn as to fend it. to 
ion; we 


pon a principle of faith and obedience to my relig 
ſenſe 8 dy to the king; whoſe —— L bear; to my country, to 
—_— I ve devoted my life; to humanity, at whoſe altars I am on 


to many children —15 . the united foroe of ſo many important con- 
N my eee . — they will. not Dee me.?: In this caſe will 
1 the: 


wn ee; - 
D 2 * 


for a. fooliſh: young man, who- perhaps is father 


unter, am I tobe broke ? Will 
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the ſovereign ſtand farth, in good earneſt, as a chantphbes for the cauſe 
of Chriſt, or will he countenance thoſe who act as if they had no chrift:an 
Faith, nor the compaſſion of men ? Can we deviſe a better rule of conduct 
than that preſeribed by the chriſtian Law? We have, indeed, found 
another which is ſuppoſed to be berter; but inſtead of 'rewarding 
virtue, it puniſhes her, or it leaves her to reward herſelf, The com- 
mon people, not having ſuch high coneeits of virtue, will, ſo far as 
this example goes, not chuſe to truſt her; they will rather truſt to vice. 
Is our con duct in th reſpect maniyt Is it fit for a nation, which means 
to eſtabliſh arder upon principles of moral rectitude; to countenance 
virtue, and by the exerciſe of religious duties, and the laws of our 

country, prevent rapine, and the effuſion of blood, ne * ente W. 
5 Kum the ee e 4 in e ee ee Iris Ao d e 5 1. K 
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11 mention theſe ceddigress mga, to uſe ae as a ee nber 
we are made of true or falſe: metal, and to ſhew how far we depart from 


aur character as an intelligent, manly people, diſdaining to walk in the 
ſteps of thoſe nations, whom we fondly imagine row out of the 


courſe of virtue and true religion, which muſt ever be the foundation 
of all that is great and 08500 in a ein | 


11 is ſelf-evident; that if we mean to abe 0 beine 158 EX 
daring a people as we are, we muſt be in earneſt in the whole cecohomy 

of government, and act with bravery, maintaining our ground on the 
rock whoſe foundations are laid in everlaſting truth. If the 678 er 
claſles are not reſolute in right things, the lower will be reſolute in wrong | 
ones.—There is no halting between good and evil. 1 he time muſt 
come, when we ſhall know there is a God who judges the earth, and 
whom we muſt obey, or he will puniſh ; and whether it be by the ſword 
of a foreign or domeſtic enemy, in a _—_ ” oF degree, ſtill we 
muſt feel the ſad effects mi ai „ eee ien een e 11 vil e uin 
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2 us not lead aun ne into a labyrinth 0 eee if one —_— 
ching may be done, and thus countenanced and ſupported by cuſtom, and 
upon principle, why not another? Amd if all crimes againſt laws, are not 
puniſhed by the Jaws, can we be faid to act like a free, a manly, re- 

1 . h gious 


„L 


ligious, confiſtent people ? Can we indeed be Septic at any thing that 


happens to us, with regard to the Practice of the illiterate, and thoſe 
who _ very little ? 


I onceiheard a young man of education maintain, that no man ſhould |. 
want : his meaning was, that if he had occaſion for money, which he 
could not get by any other way, he would take it by force. His 
doctrine, tho' not Juſtiſtable, upon any principle of divine or human : pas nh 
laws, yet it might be maintained withyas little caſuiſtry as the pernics 1 


aan practice I have juſt mentioned. The Ant . ** en 
anch . if * occaſion wound 8 arrant it 


1 fot ons with a bs we wins ach juſtice and whats 3 
us; and therefore I truſt we ate not devoted to any ſpeedy deſtruction: 
but as a flaw in a brilliant of the firſt water is more ſtriking to the eye ä 
— in an inferior. Kone, we ſhould conſider the rank we bear among = 
the nations, and become virtuous, were it only from national pride. 5 _ 
ld. deem, * our true glory, to be good, rather than * 

t * a a ayer: the nn ; 


70 wy an bericht people, ot to adi 1 10 f o our Aerial! ; what 
4s the difference? 10 hang one man for ichs the laws, and not 
hang nother i in the ſame caſe, or ſo nearly the fame as hardly to be 

if litinguiſhed, is not the true e to eee the peace and m g0- 
ern ent of a Why 1449 PERS” 10 na? e ob on 
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erb apo, that I nr on very e ſabjeas: 
Ih aid; it ot a q 0 reigning cuſtoms. or pre- 
om L 992i hut a rational and manly oppoſition to them, for 8 
which muſt contgnd. Do we mean to defend the immutable laws 5: 
of God, who is the ſupreme legiſlator, the judge, the puniſher and re- 
warder of all the inhabitants of the earth, through all their generations ? 
If we do, let us ſhew-it.—If we do not, the event will be miſery. If 7 
we have erred, let us amend — and let our amendment be an earneſt, 


that we Page N li that is ** fo. * for, - Farewell. 
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TOW. 6 it 15 ereus poor 1 mortals, mT Ge is indileriminate wy f 
che bounties of providence, to convert our alikvert into pon 
hang other cauſes the daring ſpirit wich ſhews itſelf in j 
fraud and rapine, I reckon the of the preſs. I believe che gre 5 
advocate for it, cannot deny, it hath contributed its ſhare to the im- 
morality which now "walks ame Ys us "wit Senne Arien occa- 


boys bot hegether nincee — 1 intended Proms: 0 . 
relzim und philanthropy z and ſo far as 1 have been of ea 
this part of the long life which beayen has granted e 
not abuſed the privilege which I have enjoyed. How many Woch. 
detter writers than myſelf, have proſtituted n ralenrs ” to Heir 
revenge, their pride; or ambitiem I Know not. W 


wo g in he e poſſeſſion of: a rr — as an in Fin n ""Y 

of advancing knowledge, and as the guardian of civil and religions 

liberty. In che hands of an abandoned generation, it w/ becer 

leſs dangerous an inſtrument to foment diviſion, and diſeiinätb un, 

ſtempt of authority. That it may opertte 167 this 10 D iff i icon. 8 
dene, by one pen expofing the defects is n leſs 

Like the tongue, which God hath left e, it may bo aſell for "his 

glory, and the good of his creatures, or — to che vileſt᷑ purpoſes 

vat ever "CN human nature, | EE 
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It is not the the term, is: of tbe preſs, which has any magic 
power in it, but the 2, or abuſe of the liberty of the people, by the in- 
ſtrumentality of the preſs ; and conſequently this part of our privileges 
and cuſtoms may be conſidered as the trugſt friend, or the moſt invererate 
enemy. It hath, in a gradual manner, apparently enlarged our #zowledge 
of our civil and religious rights; but that it hath made us the more 
truly obſervant of the ſacred regards due to them, in all reſpects, agree- 
ably to ſuch know edge, is not true; and the reaſon is ne leis evident; 
for it hath, been often employed in flartering our corruption, by villify- 
ing authority, and blaſting the characters of each other, with the peſti- 
lentia * of eee, 


8 NY 


; 4aWs,.0r tne diipenſer having Frequently pad. a 
fervile Ns to . prejudices, the 4 has often revolted again! 
its own avowed principles; and levied war againſt liberty. The over- 
min, indulgence ſhewn it, has often brought it into the circum- 
f of a. pampered child, not diſcerning his own danger from the 
kalte fondneſy of his parents. As the laws have ſtept forth to regulate 
ö jufice, the preſs has again recovered its native colour and 
 complexzqn, wearing the ſmiling modeſt face of virtue and obedience to 
5 pro obligations; ;. ſbewing that the higher. clafee areas free as the 
tawer Hei 8, too acted. to be trifled with, to gratify the 
humour of a mobs or. encourage. the ſecret antrigues of ararice or am- 
hitjon, n by populag prejudices. 
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* Ne. 7 beheld the beauty of 
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5 5 * wok 1 on * perrpamgnt babs, it Eoin neceflary 
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of another; to injure his fortune, \ or to wound his peace, it ſhould be 
as * to obtain juſtice upon his * 


The expence of dab e in almoſt eig caſe, in theſe days, is 
burthenſome; in order therefore to maintain the liberty of the preſs, i. e. 
the — of the OR to uſe the n I n to Re Mag 
vip 1f it may not be a 3 to us, if a lem wore alan a, benannte 
the coſt and ned of a n with n, to W N duc a * 63-5k 


* 


2 15 7 5 * 
2. As a printer may be indlerinifped. ina pecuniary: 'way, pay his prin- 
cipal ; if he is judged, by his pee; to be a conſpirator, or accom- 
plice in giving a ſtab to any one's character or fortune, if it ſnould be 


equally in the breaſt of the jury to aſcertain the ne of weeks or 
an N he —_ ſuffer ane | Wy, 
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This e more effe@tually' Nee . e — f the 
people, together with the genuine liberty of the preſs. Un- 
happily we are uſed to fpeak of thefe, as if they were Utindt obj, be 
and from this habit confound the ideas of: EF 1 V7, Merty, in- 5 

folence and oppreſſion... 4 The object is ſo important Ii its n ature, no 
tranſition is io eaſy. as from the pen to the ford and the preſs is is * 
admirably OE to e was co: as to ae a me 
3 liberty. r et g. 


: 55 < 5 . 2 Ma M 1 , 7 1 $ 
In a at it 1 Har a thing to wdte and print, it ſhould | 
be no leſs eaſy'to grinkgh. and puniſſi for injuries co 


) OY by ee 
and printing; that under a notion of liberty, we may not fink ourſely 


9 and ſubſcribe to our own deſtruction. 5 

Fr . e e TS . 
Whether you abate me, or my kane ny 1 ar 
Si fellow- fubject, my reſentments in behalf of liberty, fouls be 
the ſame; and if they are not, Tam ſo be inſtrumental to the ſlavery 
of my neighbour. I confent to the ſubverſion of the good order and 
diſcipline, ' which conſtitute the eſſence of government, from the 
loweſt act of police, to the higheſt ſalutary exertion of legal authority. 


1 
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It is not an eaſy thing to enforce on the minds of the common people, 
nor on thoſe, who want judgment, or candour, right impreſſions of their 
on advantages, with regard to the preſs; theit prejudices being more 
ſubject to be played upon, by this means, than by any other: but as 
ſurely as their morals are wounded, by any falſe judgment, they turn their 
privilege againſt themſelves; and in the comprehenſive views of their 
temporal as well as eternal intereſt, the preſs will militate againſt their 
own peace. In the mean time the argful and deſigning, tho they diſcern 
ths; ; milchief, * make the en and e e woe to their 
Ns bi 3 N ein ů - 1 2 
to the 1 & PR goad-. or —— the — differs her Mttig hein 
other inſtruments in the hands of Providence. Let us conſider our 
duty to God and our country in the firſt place; ſhewing as ten- 
: der a regard to political prejudices, as is conſiſtent with the TOs of the 
coplegy that n PPh tenor of ahh ves) het DAY not 


rity. of our * il rights,. v4 13 all 
nati is a good effect of the preſs; let us take the 
be true, — good, as apparent; but ſtill we muſt leave the 
wy the: whole queſtion, in the hands of God. Dropping. the 
0 political diſquiſition, the hoſt, of eee 1 
which has iflued from the 8 of late pears, of wh ny ha 
culated to inflame the imagination of the reader, whe they not Sroyed 
on the purity of the heart, perverted the will, or darkened the under- 
ſtanding? Can we call theſe good effects? Many an unthinking, 
youth has been plunged into penury; diſeaſe, and early death; ſum- 
moned to appear before that tribunal, the authority of which he had 
learnt from the books he read, to deſpiſe. Theſe have been abu/es 
of the liberty of the preſs, making That inſtrumental to evil, which in its 
true nature and uſe, is good; a friend to freedom; an advocate for diſtreſs; 
a liaht Wan in darkneſs; a ſtar to illumine the horizon, giving 


mn — : 8 power 
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power to every perſon to become the inſtrument of heaven to dif- 


fuſe its mercies.” Without the preſs, We might not have recovered 

4 . from the errors of ſuperſtition, idolatry, and the barbarous witchcraft, 
4 to which the ſoul is ſubject; and of which w we have ſuch ſtrong and 
+ indubitable evidence in the records of thoſe ages, when the preſs was 
not known, or only! in its infant ſtate. Deprived of the ſame advantage, 

we might fall _ into the Larne ſtate of barbariſm, and become as 

| ſiapage ift bur practices, as our anteſtors were in che caflieſt endes of 


| | 4 5 RE 3 
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Thave only to af as more im 
tendency of the preſs, with pets our e th hat 
 Fpeculation to eſtimate "the quan! ity of good 61 
the er ge the mduftry of the peaſant, by che — of Ana 
135 and nouſenſe, as well as truth and reaſon,” which He Mas — . 
=: the ne ge J "for forty years Pa . "How it hath Swen a 
A _reliſh to his enjoymtents, and made his life paſs with the more ſuti 
faction; or Nen his mind with” ideas he pms? been” much aww and ou 
1 fend n in bene and lined his pocket rather than his Kale AI ev 
one were to conſider what his intentbm are} and what good e 
He may do; the preſs would be rendered more feſpectable in itſelf, d 
more friendly to the Peoplk. How far the paſſion or habit of -wiithip 
me, and penury induces others 10 ſell poif6n for the” mind 
14 thee” reigning 1 or * favourite e 0 inions, „ may be 
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ee ene ders being aid $i ment eee 
1 well as revealed religion, we are to conſider hat part 1 
at as fubjetts and JO to human kind. Let us not refine away, . ſub- : et | 
Renee of chings by ſpeculative ' argument and declamation,  tintidly  @ _=_ 
che moſt rational ns Eticable ne nn 

| ACS: rh 24129102 viruto. 1 To 
ſelves — 5 Feoms to aſs a e r they are wang 
wont 8 remain nenen. We. ne ——— is a time = all 
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8 
enn 


if we can r. this Deer, * which we may 1 our 
deen rey and 2 and trayel over —— N you ts de- 


in which ny chief endeavonr wa 
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4 on the nent RT which reigns among che 85 ehh of He people: - 
the propenſity of ſome to petit larceny: and the danger of gaming, concubinage,” and an 
| reer fondneſs of amuſement | in. high life, &c.. — a ; 


of hand 
* 
10 ö | ah 3 
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regard to Bridewell Hs g pital. 1 found myſelf ſupported * the opinion 
of ſeveral of the moſt intelligent magiſtrates: but it went no farther. 
Not being a governor of that Hoſpital myſelf, nor finding any of my ac- 
quaintance to take it under heir dare, my ſpeculation dropt at That time. 
New events open men's minds: and as it hath pleaſed the Almighty 
to add fo many years more to my number, I think proper to renew my 

prog as Nh Te in' reaſon, practicable in its nature, and probably 
maſt h 1 its end. If 1 in the iſſue it ſ ſhould „. ee ere . | 


LTL 


& "if 5 3 * 2 of Ns 3 = * on 
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ibs mong. we 0 3 to 1 1 8 the bachnee 
| theme of public-bouſes, and tha numerous places of amuſement, which 
neceſſarily operate againſt the morals of the people. Within theſe, few - 
days I have been furniſhed with an anecdote, very cloſe in point. A 
certain pariſh in the North of England, where no public-houfe was licenced, 
and where there was no pogr's rates, nor occaſion for any ſuch, relief 
at length ihres licences ert granted; and what was the conſequence? 
Within thirty months, the poor's rate amounted to eighteen porcajh the 
pound. Upon this, the juſtices withdrew t the licences, and t 8 
2 * e reverted to uy mer channel, and: no 6 att was ne- 


4 i * - 
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of Bens in it which i. 1s one fon leſs than every hundred perſons. - 1 ; 
the number were fifty thouſand, foreigners might joke and ſay, half 

5 pec ple in England are employed to draw liquor for the other halF 1 to 
dri nk.” i Alas! tho nature has given us rivers and 


dance, we drink up ſo much grain; e 1 > hol an aber, , which 
Ry in half a n en annually | 


apt” — 1 7 - N 
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On e Wm . Alen a r of taxes ariſe 8 fach 1 nume-, 
rous ſcenes of feſtivity, in public diverſions, is leſs difficult to determine 
than how to reſtrain ſuch diverſions! If our habits of diſſipation, unite 
in promoting the national revenues, it ſtamps them ſo far with marks of 


merit; tho' we cannot inveſtigate them with any — without 
finding them to be public euils. 2 5 ; 


That | 


TE 


That which cannot be aboliſbed, may be regulated. I ſuggeſted that 
if ale-boufes were thirt up by nine o'clock, and taverns by eleven at night, 
and no!public-houſe permitted below the ſurface of the earth, it might 
contribute to prevent thieuing: ebriety and darkneſs afford a mutual aid 


for OO Oe whieh: . pee — * ruin pon ſome I 
—— WC eee | N | 


Ia nn as of Londa, Beendeb, uſo at ddd 404 ud 
where the profligate rendezyous, are, upon proper evidence, frequently 
taken away by the authority of an aldernan.If this practice operates 
happily in the eaſtern nb of theſe Cities, it may have a * en in 
* en on; p ad ment 1 | 
{1 (ERS 12535 root © 2 1105 208; 75 
© If thoke, has Wen eee IN! for thor. in en ha 
1 above. the ſtandard of police, gamble through the night—+who is to re- 
ſtrain the obſ ure night-houſe? 0 the, dame. ee wel 
; NE rags alt or ati ins n nn“ | 41. 
chis head, it nom be obſerved, that our vaſt ids numerous palin 
blies, for the important purpoſe of playing at cards, muſt neceſſarily make 
. diſadvantageous impreſſions with regard to police and good order. 
uch an m of examples, ſhews the people the way to become 
ganglert. The footmen of perſons of fortune amuſe themſelves with 
cards at Ae bende often plunging themſelves into difficulties, whillt 
the women ſervants at home, too o ten; play at cards for money. Loſſes 
will enſue, and their wits will be:exerciſed-to repair them. In the mean 
time, the thief takes the advantage of the abſence of the maſter and 
e. to roh their houſes ; er robs rbem, after they have deprived 
other people of the money they could not ſpare. Thus folly and ini- 
er eee! by night: and tho Ido not mean to confound 
iſtinctions and degrees of danger, yet if all degrees are dangerous, it is 
not my province, on this occaſn, to flatter the higheſt more Ns 
loweſt of On. * Let them look to the © event! Us. 
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Mol of ch les e of en ap addited to the rin 
| amuſerent, nor. _ tell -what . — be; but 
L 93 


gaming, whilſt their own 


contribute no ſmall ſhare towards wounding the morality of the people; 


often 


we ſeem to have a greater field to dge se and more duties ariſing from 


our aſſluence and our liberty, than the people of moſt: other countries. Our 


paſſions and habits ſeem alſo to be ſtronger/ and vaſt numbers of the pro- 


ple, who might be the trueſt friends and benefactors to mankind, actu- 


ally ſpend ſo large a portion of their time at cards, they appear to 


have changed an innocent amuſement, into a puerile, ſervile employment. 


They give a falſe bias to the manners of the people, by the example of 

ignity and influence are ſq far depreciated as 
to render them leſs able, and leſowitling, to REN the ad duties * 
PO _ 918 3 We | 


T cannot reſiſt eee ous W as e e aint: ſs of 
our immorality and rapine. Some raiſe fortunes by plunder in war; 


fome by the fruits of regular commerce; a few by'commerciat connections 
with the crown; and numbers by the improvement « of land by ſkill and 


induſtry. Se far it is well; but this has infected many individuals with the 


diſeaſe of a canine appetite: for vaſt. ſortuner, tho inthe: comprehenſive 
view of national advantage and proſperity, theſe ſerve for little more 
than to increaſe the price of every e we: AA and dmakajeogy ear, 


nn the more Ann to n TOES ae n 
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rec 
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by falſo hopes of being · advanced above their ſtatiom in life; and tho they 1 
may keep ſome of us humble by: making us poor, F conceive it makes 
a greater number wicked; by the means uſed to try their fortune; and 


tie diſcontent wirh which poverty is. ee to de invaded, when an. 


equal Has a ſudden and great change. We may go further, and ſay; 
That when low people make a — great aequiſition, they are not 
rendered morally the better for it. So far Fapprehend a fate lottery 
78 4 fate evil; and, chat the pecuniary: advantages derived from it to the 


| public „are not 3 to the N oh . arne it nen ir 


H we eonſider by what 3 — a nation 3 be 
undone; and that, in the great events of human life, its deſtructiom has 


* n wrought by the hands of the people themſelves, a wife 


nation 
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nation will find out wiſe means for its ſupport, tho they ſhould be leſs 
popular. Popularity, as now in faſhion, is a very precarious good to the 
poſſeſſor; a paſſion for it, is another cauſe. of immorality; for ſometimes 
it is in effect offering incenſe to the devil, by flattering the folly, pride 
and iniquity of the populace; for the ends of the avarice or the ambition 
of individuals, who would ſometimes pull down . in order to 
eſtabliſh a reputation on much worſe ground. l . 

5 Wich regard to the aſſemblagè of /o great 1 Ann of the people on one ſpot, 
this alſo operates againſt our morals, from this plain and obvious cauſe, . 


that the contagion. of vice will ever be in proportion to. the number 


_ of: people aſſembled; not only from the greater eaſe of concealment, 
but likewiſe from the more daring nee growing from Wig; 
ſanction Nen to vice a numbers. 5 
we may alſo e 1 nid in ſhewing a falſe tenderneſs to 
ſuch domeſtic ſervants whoſe conduct is very exceptionable, if they 
frequently betray their truſt. When we give characters, we are apt to 
conceal ſome material circumſtance, without ſufficient aſſurance that 
the party will amend. This, joined to our neglect of their religious 
deportment, and our opinion that they have religion enough for a ſervant, 
is often the occaſion that they have no religion at all. In effect, our 
charity is ſeen more in alms-giving, than in the waighty concern of 
the care of our country and men's foals! 


In the mean \ time, people of fortune and condition, with the ableſt 
heads and beſt hearts, are totally unqualified! from doing any material 
good, whilſt living in a crowd, where they ſcarce know the name of 
their next neighbour. If theſe withdraw themſelves from thoſe ſcenes, 
where their influence might ' cheriſh the hearts, and enlighten the 
underſtandings of their dependant villagers, what can be the event? It is 
leaving ſheep expoſed to wolves without a * This cuts againſt 
us like a 2 Word. 


The 0 pf "oy: in "RY 15 affeQts 0 our youth of. * lawer 
claſſes, not only with reſpect io the promiſcuous commerce of the ſexes, but 
© 2 | likewiſe” 


n; 1 


likewiſe in the cuſtom of comcubinage. , This, in defiance of the Chritien 
lau, increaſes with ſcenes of diſſipation and debauchery, ſimulating the 

invention of the indigent, to find the means of. gratifying the extrava- | 

gance of abandoned women. What à doleful caſe was that of the other 

day, in the perſon of Leit an ingenious well-diſpoſed young man! Had 

it not been for his connection with a ſad jade, who it is ſaid pine 
him to o forgery, he might have done honour to his country! 


- Whmever contributes to the 2 of Aion; muſt Abet elan 
The more difficult the taſk of keeping the Jazzy within bounds, the leſs 
able will the crgy be to diſcharge their part; and ſo far as they are 

tainted with the epidemical diſeaſe of diffipation, the leſs ailing will 
they be, to execute their duty. Being men of like paſſions with our- 
ſelves, if they alſo are habituated to indulge their fancy; they will not be 
diſpoſed to reſign the vanities of the world, to live at their vicarages 

among peaſants, nor even among princes. Such is the natural courſe 
of . n claſs of m mn ID ae rr 


The firſt sein 2 ee 1 in are tha man which 
teach mankind how. to ſteer their courſe, muſt be obedience to laut, divine 
and human; whence it is obvious, that the parochial clergy muſt be the 
inſtruments of reſtraining the wantonneſs of individuale. I they were per- 
Tonally known and familiarized to their pariſhioners, and all conteſts 


prevented, as much as * the morals of the . would ſoon wear 
a dient ne. « 


| The a 60500 to ka: 3 ane a. to thaie Aung 4 the i ers 

ments of cultivation, as by law appointed for tythes; but this has unhap- 
pily laid the foundation of ſuch 1 between them and the /a:zy, as 

militate ſtrongly againſt a religious conduct, on all ſides: and, unleſs a 


modus can be fixed on, were it only neee it end no 
ſpeedy return of the golden age. 


£3 2 


I am launched into a ſpacious ocean, but I mean not to enter into 
eny controverſy: I intend to conſider chiefly, what may, and ought to 
de done, in behalf of theſe cities, and the county of Midaleſex, reſpect- 


ing 


fo) 


85 the bol. This is che grand magazine ef tkequity, from whence 
the other provinces are ſupplied | with' faſcinating drugs to poiſon the 
morals' of the 'whole people, which the goodneſs of our roads, renders 
fo much the more eaſy. ' Whether the ferocity of the vulgar is the object 
moſt to be dreaded; or that we depend moſt on their labour, in either 
caſe we ſhould Begin with the mdigent, in the carly ages of their lives: 
and if we do not confider young men and young women who are not 


well inſtructed, with the fame tenderneſs as we do children, our buſineſs 
will never be OE. Farewell. 


LIAVING ventured to ſuggeſt a thought, by which the ſacred rights 
1 14 of the preſs may be the better guarded from violation; I am natu- 
rally led to wiſn it were more employed, in defending the true barriers of 
civil liberty: Theſe are our rehgious rights ! In the degree that our na- 
tional religion is forgotten or deſpiſed, we muſt 2 to droop under the 
frowns of heaven: theſe we ſhall feel, by the immoral practices of our 
fellow - ſubjects. That one part of the den ern is attended 
to, only by a ſmall portion of the people, I am ſure is true. I as cer- 
tainly know, that one of the excuſes, which is generally made, is 
founded on a palpable error. I am equally aſſured of the abilities of our 
divines, to combat prejudices, The people are fond of a fantaſtical ex- 
euſe, not to attend the facrament of our Lotd's-ſupper, pretending, 
ae Saint Paul, in his aſt epiſtle to the en tells them, 
| 7 hat 


(a) Chap. xi. Our 3 in the inſtitution of the rere tells the Apoſtles, that 
the bread and the cup, were ſacramentally his body and blood ; and that they were to be 
eaten and drank, in remembrance of him ; which, as St. Paul interprets it, ver. 26. was to 
ſhew forth his death *till he came. Whoever | therefore eat and drank them, ſo as not 
ſolemnly to ſhew forth his death, followed not Chriſt's inſtitution, but uſed them unwor- 
tbih, i. e. not to the end to which were inſtituted. This Ne St. Paul tell n 


ver. 


* 
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<_ that, he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himſelf.” Will our divines be more frequent and 
more explicit in giving this people information that neither Saint Paul. 
nor any other writer of the New Teſtament, ever ſaid any ſuch thing, 
and that the context clearly proves, he did not mean it, -altho' the word. 


danmation, unluckily dropt from the pen of the zealous tranſlator. It 


is corrected by the marginal note, to ſignify the judgments of God; but 


it is not corrected in the firſt exhortation in the Communion- ſervice. 


Is it not an object of legiſlative authority, to preſerve the dignity and 
purity of the ſacred writings? If we have not courage, nor are conſiſtent 


enough to do this, what are we to expect? To be undone for fear of 
being undone? This is as eſſential to the moral conduct of a great part 


of the people, as the Decalogue. The Almighty has declared, Thou 
<< ſhalt not ſteal.” In regard to the ſacrament, the great Fam 


of the chriſtian 5 ſays, Do this in remembrance of me.” We are 


Chriſtians, or we have 70 religion. Thoſe who are not taught, or do 
not teach their children, that to be Chriſtians, is to remember Chriſt, | 


know not what they do: if they do not chuſe to remember him, by as 
| pes A hoy TO,” they do chuſe to forget che Commandments. 


Without going dropur into 1. cabjes, I am. morally certain, that 


the people being diverted from coming to the ſacrament, by falſe 


terrors, become indifferent to their national religion; the tranſition to 
groſs immoral practices becomes as familiar to them, as the terrors of 
temporal puniſhments loſe their force, by . ae ny Which their ir- 
Oe boo has IO . 


Adee is a \Gabject 1 for ths om to be deecknben ed, e kali: 
warmth and tenderneſs, day by day, and line by line, with the elegant, 
4 50 Se | | | | | On yet 


ver. 20. that their coming TIRES to eat as © did, viz, the ſacramental bread and wine, 
promiſcuouſly with their other food, as a part of their meal, and, that tho' in the ſame 
place, yet not all together at one time, and in one company, was not eating of the Lord's- 
ſupper.— Damnation, by which our tranſlation render Krima, is vulgarly taken for eternal 
damnation i in the other world ; whereas Krima here ſignifies puniſhment of a temporal nature, 
as appears indubitably by ver. 30, 32. 


L 3 ] 


yet nervous force, the- ſimplicity and perſpicuity, for Which we have. | 
ſuch-armies of pen-men, admirably qualified to fight Hy the: beer, 
by whole. works, our ſecurity 1 Is: rendered ſo n A1 


It ſeems to be univerſally acknowledged that our r df 18 fo defedtive; ; 
and the immorality of the common people extended to. ſuch a height, 
| ſome ſalutary plans of prevention are become abſolutely neceſſary... To 
accompliſh the end without the means, is a vague and fruitleſs expectation. | 
The puniſhments now in uſe are not adequate to the evil. We are not 
ſufficiently confiderate as to the manner in which we treat offenders. 
We cannot imagine a miracle will be wrought in our favour.— | vx 
Whilſt F am writing, one of my friends has informed me that he had N = 
ſeen fix boys, the eldeſt hardly fourteen, handcuffed, in the cuſtody of | 
an officer of Juſtice who was conducting them to a magiſtrate. An ar- 
ticle in the news-paper, at the ſame time mentions little ſchool boys, to 
the number of nine, going out in an evening to pick pockets, and of 
their having ſold above fixty handkerehiefs at 4d. each.—I ſuppoſe part 
of the ſtory is true: ought not ſuch children to be puniſhed- by a tem- 
porary fohtary confinement, with bread and water, to ſhew them the na- 
ture of their crime?—I was once concerned in detecting eight boys 
between 13 and 17. The eldeſt, of them turned evidence : a Bis com- 


| panions were preſerved. by being ſent to ſea—In their company; tho 
not with their knowledge, he committed another robbery, for which ' 
I defired he might be emen and he was dmnned to be ee 1 


; dat died in WN 
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1b 1s amazing whine a darkag ſpirit reigns amongſt: us, from the. | 
 eradle to the gallows ;- it has, however, a mixture of generoſity, and 
only wants a proper bias.— Much the greater part of thoſe who go to the 
gallows, are boys: I mean, that they are of the ages from ſixteen to 
twenty-one, which in one view makes the caſe the more deplorable, 
for it ſeems as if their reaſon. was not : arrived. at its . 
During the late war I had * af; ding Pr different: turn 5 
* boys from, ſeveral parts of theſe kin gdoms. The further north they 87 
came from the ſoberer they ſeemed to be. In Scotland: the pariſh'miniſter,, 1 


1 32 J 


who always. refides with his people, keeps a liſt of their names in a. book, 
and viſits, them twice every year, at their own houſes ; ſo. that he be- 


comes perfectly acquainted with their a circumſtances, religious 
W _ morals, 


I found many ſuch young. 4 in che fear of God 3 es my poor 
FPaoung friends, in and about this metropolis, were in no fear at all. 
T hboſe had been trained, by the parochial clergy, from their infancy, 
reverenoe the Sabbath-day z to ſpeak truth; to honour their parents, 
eir magiſtrates, and their teachers. If you aſk me, how it fared with 
i others, with reſpe& to our clergy, I muſt refer you to our cuſtoms, 
not to our la.; and to what is practiſed, not to what may be wiſhed 
for, or underſtood.” There was evidently no want of activity of perſon, 
| - good-nature, or native bravery in the Engliſb young mariner; and the 
few who had been under any decent tutelage, were docile, ingenuous, and 
perhaps equal to the youth of any part of the world. Many of them 
were, what we vulgarly call good boys; but in general evil communication, 
} To like a blaſt in the vegetable creation, which deſtroys the labours of the 
1 7 huſbandman, had ſnutted their morals. | Indeed I found many poor boys, 
—_— .- particularly of thele cities, in a very ſad condition { Some, by the early loſs 
of their parents; ſome, by being vagabonds, and in a habit of idleneſs; 
and others, by keeping the moſt. wicked company, in the moſt wicked 
part of theſe kingdoms, , were hardened in guy ata 0 my ſpe T7 


Few of them had thi 5 fortune of ever receiving any a 
We had then an opportunity of employing 1200 to 1500 of ſuch boys, 
as an annual recruit, as they advanced in manhood, or went from the 


1 king's, into the merchant's ſer vice; and all that were in want at the cloſe 
5 of the war, were ſupplied. Now we are to think of the inflruttion and 
3 empleyment of much greater numbers, or they will teach each other to 


do miſebi 1 EN will forfeit their Lives, — 1 land n mourn! | 


But A are we to been} for redreſs? 
1. What inſtitutions have we for the — e. of thoſe who 


| te maſk expoſed to danger? | 
- TED: . Whae ave the rules of fuck infltutions* 


5 „ 


we 


5 wholeſome ny of an en tber of E. TM 
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4: What improvements may be made i in N reſpectively A 


F. Is any further legiſlative ! mot to render mn uſeful, 
nd what is eh 


-'$: How are ſuch rules executed? ee e 99% 


To theſe: queſtions we may add a few Wy which e are very important 
to us as ſubjects, citizens, men and chriſtians. © tet * 
6. Are we to look on as idle ſpectators; ; or will any of us ; ſleß forth 


as the friends of God and their country, to keep thofe who are 2 985 


* innocent prifoners, ſeparated from atrocious criminals ? | 
7. Shall we make no attempt to fave the criminal from himſelf, ile he 


may: become innocent, preſerving a'tender parental regard Wc made 
82 Prue S, woe * on 8 merciful—as our Father i in 1 heaven i is merciful : Ee 


* 


* you aſl me hav Mice: can be Wb Lindt d mercy, joined to * 
nſwer, I know not 7 
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In ibs conter Dp 


ation, the firſt K cen hie ich A ert itſelf to my eyes, 8 


is Bridewell Hoſpital. We are informed, that it received its name from 


- being near a ſpring called Saint Bridget's, or Saint Brides-Well. It is 
5 fituated on the weſt ſide, near the entrance' of © Black-friars Bridge; and 


was anciently a royal palace. Henry VIII. on that ſpot built a magnificent 


houſe for the reception of the Emperor Charles V. In the ſubſequent reign 


Edward VI. . preſented the old palace of Bridewell 20 the city of London, 
as a lodging for poor travellers and ** va -faring people, likewiſe for the 
Correttion "ef NO harkets and idle Ne and for A 1 work.” * 


We way now. with great propriety recur to the ori inal inftitution; 


| proſtitidg that the building ought in reaſon to be appropriated t to the 
purpoſe for which this prince intended it; the travellers Cn Bs: Eonc iu in 


| abundance, - in-our days, being now provided for * 


" Edward VI. alſo endowed this hoſpital with lands, then worth four 
| kundred and fifty pounds per annum. At this time it is _ from 
F N „ 


5 
N 2 
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the advanced price of lands, that the ſame revenue 1s e aug- 
mented. 


8. This circutaſtance” alfs, is very neceary to be known | to the 
public, which is deeply intereſted. | | 


Beſides the above 3 the ſame prince gave to pas hoſpital, 


the revenues and furniture of the Savoy Hoſpital. 


9. What theſe were, and now are, and what donations have been given, 


in the courſe of two hundred years, are matters of ſerious concern, 
which the public have a right to be informed of; and which it is to 
be preſumed no governor, who means to adminiſter his truſt with 

zeal and hdelity before God and men, will heſitate to comply. with. 


There: may be no neceſſity for litigatin g the point. If the greateſt proba- 


ble good is performed, and juſtice done to the public by a voluntary act 
of the governors, more cannot be deſired:— Being otherwiſe, I pre- 
- ſume it will become the duty of other ſubjects, to require information, 


— 


1. What the corporation ſtands bound to? ; 

2. If it onght to revert to che original appropriation of the local efta- 
bliſhment ? : 

3. What improvements in it t reason and experience have ie us ? > 

4. What is neceſſary to the execution ? 


5. If juſtice has been done to the * to our r country, and « our 
religion? 


6. What plan is intended to be purſued hereafter 3 


In the mean while I muſt tell you, that in the reign of "Queen 
Elizabeth, the city made uſe of Bridewell Hoſpital as a flore-houſe for 


coals ; and likewiſe as a granary, the poor being employed in grinding of 


corn with hund-mills. It was ſo long ſince as the reign of that princeſs, 


that the arts-maſters, conſiſting, 1 believe, at that time, of difterent . 
mechanics, were introduced into this houſe. = 


In 1666, the hoſpital e een by fire; and rebuilt in 1668, in 
the manner in which it now appears, e the front houſes lately 


p— built 


19 
built for the uſe of the treaſurer and ſolicitor. The new building, 
it is ſaid, coſt ten thouſand pounds: but this addition renders the premiſes 
ſo much the more reſpectable and valuable. I hope that ſufficient 
room is left for the more eſſential purpoſes, of providing for the due 


correction of offenders, and what elſe belongs to the peace of the city 


and the common ſafety; which it may be alſo preſumed, will be 


hereafter regarded with the tender circumſ — eyes of good magi- 


ſtrates and faithful Citizens. 


| The 800 for which the governors profeſs to employ the Hoſpi- 
tal, is for the correction of harlets, night-walkers, pick-pockets, vagrants, 
alſobedient ſervants, and ſuch as are not to be reformed by the ordi- 
nary means of the authority of parents and maſters. Theſe are com- 


mitted by the Lord Mayor or Aldermen. Apprentices are alſo ſent 
by the Chamberlain of London. By the ſtanding regulation the priſoners 
are obliged to beat hemp; and, ſuppoſing the nature of the offence 
to require it, they are whipped. When I made this Hoſpital a viſit, 


J did not diſcover that ſuch rigid diſcipline was in uſe, except on 
extraordinary occaſions. In more early days it Wege be 2 


that where an begun, vice ended. 


5 This antient 8 is ſpacious (a) ; but the labour done 
in it contributes ſo little to reformation, the objects ſent out from 
their impriſonment are generally mod: to be much leſs moral than 

when they came into it. 8 


(a It conſiſts of two courts, in which the | buildings are convenient, and not very irre- 
gular, The chapel has a ſquare roof, and galleries on the north and weſt ſide, ſupported 


by columns of the Tuſcan order, and the floor is payed with black and white marble. At the 
weſt-end, are places for the Hoſpital boys, and others for the priſoners. The wainſcotting 


and finiſhing are very neat, The altar- piece is adorned with two pilaſters, with their enta- 
blature, and a circular pediment of the Corinthian order; between which, the Command- 


ments are done in gold, upon à black ground, and the Lord's prayer and the Creed, on a 


blue ground. Theſe pieces are enriched with gilt cherubims,” leaves and fruit, and placed in 
gilt frames, The court-room is adorned with columns of the campeſite order, with a gallery, 
and the names of all the benefactors to the Hoſpital, in gilt letters. There is a chair 
for the preſident, and convenient ſeats for the — 


= 
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There can be no doubt but that, with good management, this Hoſ- 
pital might be rendered ſubſervient to the great purpoſes of police; but 
there ſeems to be a neceſſity for the governors to delegate their power 
to ſome regular and reſpon/ible annual committee, a certain number f the . 
= : former year to remain in office. If they all remain and ele& themſelves, - 
—= 5 there is danger of proſtituting the Hoſpital to the ſervile purpoſes. of a 
=_ party intereſt. In any caſe, they muſt keep truſty n in ee 70 
„ purpoſe of anſwering the ends of the charity. 
. . E7 ime and experience are the trueſt en of mankind. The wy 


lic accounts of this Hoſpital. tell us, that All the affairs of it are 
managed by the governors, who are above three hundred, beſides the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, all of whom are, by their office, 
governors of it.. Bridewell and Bethlem | Hoſpitals are ſaid to be under 
one corporation; they have the ſame preſident and governors. . Bride- 
well Hoſpital has its peculiar feward, porter, . matron, and four beadles ; 
the youngeſt of the laſt has the taſk 2 Ng 0 the criminals. 


With reſpect, to Als management of Bridrwel, it is an x objec of 
importance to the public, to know, 


1. Who really manages it? 
2. How it is managed? 


bo What the revenues of the Hoſpital: amount to, Aiſinguithing the 
part Bethlem has a title to? 


4. What the revenue conſiſts in, and the ks theredf ad 
when any of the rents were raiſed, and What fines have been received ? 
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2 5. Whether Bethlem has a ſufficient ſupply ? 
6. He the revenue is appropriated, TN" ho e 11 
Beth lem: 


. What the arts-maſters conſiſt of ? 


8. What is the annual coſt of ee ale, and apprentices _ 
the particulars of this expence ? I 


9. How many male and female criminals are bende in a 8825 


10. What care is taken to prevent offenders from returning to their 
former courſe of life! $ 


. What 


1127 


11. What the charge and correQton of the « criminal, and rag delin- | 

. mn! amount to?) 1 bs: 
12. What other. expences the corporation is Oe 1s 422 * 
13. Why the /gavernors do not make up ne accounts; 0 pay | 

off their debts quarterly ? | 


455 What is the ſtate of 10 laſt bers $ accounts of receipts . 


b e a . of - males Fee 9 Sabeniker: : 1 re- 
commend to your enquiry, nothing more than is conſtantly practiſed 
by all well- regulated communities. The public, I think, has a natural 

title to information and it may be preſumed, ſo reſpectable a body 
as this corporation, will rather chooſe to comply with a reaſonable de- 
mand made by a governor, or a number of the governors, - than draw 
the curtain of ſecreſy, and thus lay the foundation of jealouſy, which 
may. excite reſentment, and fall the heavier in the iſſue. My ſincere 
meaning is, to add a luſtre to the character and — of * 
5 nne 0 6 tio 1190; | 
1 e conceive, 5 5 a of b inveſtigating this object, wilt 4 
7 be, by the governors of this corporation, appointing: di/tmt# committees. 
for the two Hoſpitals under them, tho' reſponſible, as they are, to one 
General Court. Whether this be done entirely from bouſe-li Ne, or oc- 
caſionally from others, may not be ſo material. 


If all fermented liquors are injurious, in ſome degree, to the con- oo 7. 
ſtitution of the natural body; unneceſſary conteſts diſtreſs the economy 1 
of political inſtitutions ; but theſe being taken as phyfic, the doſe not 1 
being too large, they frequently procure health and vigour,—This 
ſeems to be the caſe before us. 


queſtions which I make ; but the number of thoſe whoſe ſleep is broken 
on this account, I believe is ſmall. The fact is, that no one has had pa- 
triotiſm and reſolution enough, actually to inveſtigate the object, and 
become a futhcient maſter of 1 its powers, ſo as to regulate them, to the 


4 
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It is not to be imagined, that no one of the governors, can anſwer te 3 
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great and noble ends of the original inſtitution. I fay this bum k know- 
ing that the preſent conduct of it is not agreeable to reaſon and. 
experience, and the neceſſities of the preſent timo. If the ſpirit of 


party predominates over our religion and CTA what can be ex- 
pected, but — ? | 


If I were a maſter of the ſeveral fats, «hk my e lead ho; | 
I might proceed in my propoſals of amendments, with the greater ac- 
curacy and preciſion : Vet knowing what is af done, I will tell 
| you my thoughts, in what manner I. conceive the governors of this 
Hoſpital may acquire a title to the trueſt applauſe of their fellow- 
citizens, and by degrees prevent a great part of the terrors which 
ſurround us, from the diſſoluteneſs of our manners, and the grievous. 
want of police. By means of ſome alterations and additional building, 
the Hoſpital may be converted into apartments, for ſuch chaſte and 
ſolitary impriſonment, the priſoners will probably „ ceaſe to do evil. 
« and learn to de good.” The governors may thus procure the bleflings 
of their fellow citizens, to which, their preſent conduct, refpedting 11% 
object, ſeems to give them no title, That they may lay the moſt ſolid 
foundation on which to build the hope of . e , in the _— of 
immortal bliG, is m wy ſincere ad mo . 
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E are not to 6 Wants Pr 1 4 . <A once e diſtinguiſhed 
the or tan or the Rama virtue, will become faſhionable mbH t 
us; but we may enjoy à more permanent ſtate of carthly felicity, chan 

| thoſe, people could ever boaſt of. Our religion wears the face of joy! 
Benevolence is the peculiar characteriſtic of it: and-its higheſt hops ate 
founded in the exerciſe of the moſt conſummate mercy | It looks up 
to the temples of immortality, and all the glories, which ever graced 
the renown of the trueſt and N friends to e and mankind, are 
WA #7 L tin, | 


Such are the Mato „el by Phkinſdiaiits: to us, If we had 


eyes to bear the light that ſurrounds us.—Sccing that life is ſo ſhort 
and uncertain, a wiſe man ought ſurtly to endeavour to make the beft of 
it; and render his convivial pleaſures and amufements, ſubſervient to the 


improvement of the rectitude of his will, the * of his affections, and 
his benevolence to mankind. 


of all the — Which we are fond of, the STAGE ſeems. 
to be incomparably the moſt manly; yet If it is not reſtrained by the fa- 
cred conſiderations of eur religion, and focial obligations, it can claim 
no high applauſe. When calculated to mend thre heart, as well as delight 
the fancy, we ought to Hold it in the higheſt efteem : when directed to 
the ends of virtue, it is venerable But we find all pompous ſhews require 
a ſtrict eye: the moſt magnificent are the more dangerous, as thofe of 
antient Rome ſeem to prove. Within the compaſs of -my memory, the 
Theatre deſerved no better name, than a poliſhed ſcene of lewdneſs : very 


few actors, or actreſſes, were renowned for making offerings at the. 
thrins of chaſtity. | 


8 Happily 


| to). 


Happily we now find it, - comparatrvely, much more chaſtiſed and pure. 
We have ſeen of late years the /on of a prelate, devote his leiſure hours 
to dramatic writing; in which we behold the chr:/tian and philoſopher, 
the /eholar, the gentleman, and the nan of. taſte, acquainted with the 
world, and the manners of it.— The tender huſband, the parent and 

the friend, combining their powers, in the character of an author; 
theatrical repreſentations may be formed to make a very laſting im- 
N on the mind, in favour of virtue, 
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2nd writer, ETON Matias are "+ this kind, ſhould apire at . 
45 amuſing his audience. In common life, he that makes us laugh 


moſt, is not the * whom we the moſt ſes but is havens 
loweſt in our eſteem. 0 N 0 164] 6 | 


— 1 


* - 


; "Mii it is did, dee 5 French out ITC 9 0 of FRI fi: 2 
.peries. Whether our fops are the moſt docile part of the king s ſubjects, 
or the moſt inclined to part with their feminine fancies, is not very 
much in point, with regard to the preſent queſtion; but my partiality 
leads me to think, there is fo ſtrong a mixture of good ſenſe, in the 
compoſition of Britiſh ſubjects, much may be expected from it. May 
not our underſtandings be brought to as true a reliſh of ſolid and uſeful 


inſtruction, as our imaginations are ſuſceptible of delight from beenes, 
properly hn a to them. 


It was ſaid twenty or thirty years ago, that if the ſtage were rendered 
| chaſte, it would ceaſe to be the object of our amuſement. Mr. Garrichs 
good ſenſe, has proved this to be a fond conceit not but there are 
ſeveral comedies yet exhibited, by no means fit, in all their parts, for 
the entertainment of Chri Mians, whether theſe be more or leſs pol iſhed 
in their manners. This abuſe of the Theatre remains to be corrected. 


Whether the author's muſe be of grazie © or 5 comic birth, Toh buki- 
neſs ſhould be, 


© To make mank ind in en ee virtue bold, 
„Live o'er each ſcene, and be, what they behold,” 
I his taſte be for tragedy, he may remember in behalf of virtue, 


5 5 5 


For this the rragic muſe firſt trod the ſtage, | 
324 er - bg Fare ee flow through ev'ry age: 

101 21 
And if men . 4 ths moſt: brutal diſpoſitions, can 1 be moved with pity 

and compaſſion, by the f&ions of the ſtage: if ſuch has been the 
power of theatrical repreſentation; upon this principle, dramatic 
writers : ought never to exhibit any ſcene, that can poſſibly tend to 
hurt the cauſe of virtue. They ſhould take the important office of 
teaching us how to walk in the ſtrait path of life; and whilſt thy 
amuſe, captivate us with a love af virtue, and the charms of reli- 
gion. From them, as from Iiving examples, brought level to our ſenſes, 
and the objects of every faculty of the ſoul, we might learn to regulate 
our paſſions ; . ſubdue our prejudices and falſe opinions; and, whether 


contending with the ſtorms of adverſity, or failing on with a 11 | 
8 ſteer our courſe through life with ſteadineſs. 


Lie is 3 with: as and evil : thes author who knows 
what it is, finds a vaſt field to range in, eſpecially if his imagination 
be as ſtrong, as his Judgment 1 is ſound.—But the firſt leſſon he ſhould learn, 
is to entertain a good opinion of his audience, and to Platter them into 

a belief, that they love virtue, equally with himfel, fs tho' they ſhould T 
neither /aygh nor weep, they will be. pleaſed, when they feel themſelves 
. deeply intereſted. If the fear of ſhame and puniſhment, or the hope of 
honour and reward, operates on their minds, they will ſtudy how to cor- 
rect their evil, and improve their good propenſities. As men, and as 
chriſtians, born to ſuch high expectations, they will ſee, that they can 
with no conſiſtency ever loſe ſight of their religion! To ſuppoſe this plan 
would-contract the author's field of action, is comprehending but little of 
the human ſoul: for ſurely he may expand himſelf more, having f 

worlds to range in, than being confined only to one. And if his mind is 


enriched with faith in the ſacred writings, it will give frength and luſtre to 
his genius, and charms to his humanity. 


How ſhall we divide the man from himſelf ? A friend to his country, 
and not to God the great protector of his country ! It is a contradiction 
y | — 3 


1 
in terms. But taking up the argument on the ground of virtue, and 
the ſacred regards which we owe to our religion, we mult deſcend: to 
the daily leſſons we ſhould learn, for the conduct of our lives. It is not 
great actions which. intereſt mankind ſo much as domeſtic. and relative 
duties: I was never yet preſent at a theatrical repreſentation, in whieh, 
in ſome ſcene or other, it did. not appear that nature was deſerted, 
or common ſenſe put to. the rack, that place might be given to a 
poetical conceit; the introduction of a favourite ſentiment; or an event, 
to make out the plot. If I am not an accurate obſerver, my pro- 


poſition for the v/e/u/, inſtead of the len, ſtands on the , . 
of friendſhip for mankind.. . 


gut whinhers my friend; wile you carry us: 7 wulf you have us: 
= give up all the charms: of that feet child of fancy ? ls the philoſopher- 
of nature to be rejected ?—Is all the majeſty of his ſentiments- to be. 
< laid by,.as-uſeleſs ?** No: I only beg leave to ſay, that the beſt play 
Sbaleſdear ever wrote, where the humour relates to tlie peaſant; to 
make us laugh; . or the ſentiment to the prince, to ſtrike us with. a pleaſing- 
wonder of the comprehenſive genius of the author, may- not be ſo well 
adapted to the inſtruction of the audience, as a piece in other reſpects 
much inferior. The play which does them the moſt good is, with re- 
ſpect to them, the 5 performance. The man who makes a Hor ſe-ſboe, 
is a greater friend to ſociety, than he that only makes watches fit to be 
worn in a ring. We muſt judge according to the wants of a people, with 
regard to inſtruction, and the principles and ability of the author who is to 
give it The fame talents cannot always anſwer different ends: in ge- 
neral, the good depends on the application of the mind to gend. There: 
are many who do not write for bread :. could they lay afide the vanity: 


of the author, and the deſire of pleaſing perſons of the bighe of, ; 
they would. ages higher as friends. to mankind. , 


How many authors might have employed the ſame talents more power- - 
fully, to the great end and purpoſe of exploring the receſſes of the heart; 
and following the nan, not into his cloſet only, but into every ſcene which: 
the world might call upon him to act in; and as an advocate for the exerciſe- 

3 — | * 


Ta 1 


of reaſon, contend for the glory of human nature. However frequent 
and arduous the conteſt, reaſon ſhould ſtand its ground: how ſtrongly 
ſoever the paſſions may ſtrive for victory, reaſon ſhould be honoured with 
a triumph! The author ſhould prove, in every character, whatever in- 
equalities may be found, that man is a reaſonable and accountable being. If | 
the writer is of a contrary opinion, his productions will be no 60 Mug 
to mankind. They may afford e to the pgs but they will 1290 ö 
ſon the heart. 
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N « You do not go to the play to be 7»/ftruFed.” No: but will you decline 
going, becauſe you are inſtructed? It is ſtill an aſſembly of human 
faces: it has light, muſic, ſcenery, dreſs and decoration ; add. ſenſe, and 
you will make out a pleaſing entertainment. I will go further, and 
venture to ſay, that if any man were reputed to read the Proverbs with 

more accuracy, and by his tone and expreſſion, throw ſtronger and 
truer lights upon them, than any one was ever known to do before, the 
taſte of ſome, and the curigſity of vaſt numbers of the people, would carry 

them to the Play-houſe to hear him.—If this is in any degree true, and I 
ſay it to the honour of the people, let the ſentiments of an author be 
fruitful in nervous ſenſe, expreſſed in elegant language: let them intereſt 
the heart with regard to both worlds : let them mark out, in legible cha- 
: racers, the true lineaments of human life, in the parts moſt uſeful ; and one 
might venture to pronounce, they would attract the ear of the audience. 
I grant many frequent the Theatre, who ſeek only mere amuſement ; 
and that ſome would be diſpleaſed, if they had no motive to laugh, nor 
ne vet if it were the faſhion, ou” would 90 again to the play. 


But will common life, FRY as you are e e Fork) a ſof- 
„ ficient variety? Let the author embelliſh his characters with all the 
graces he can conkiieatly beſtow, beyond the common level; let 
memory and judgment diſtinguiſh them ; let ſome have taſte and fancy : 
but of what, 2 is the idol of a dramatic writer, to the generality of man- 
kind? If he preſſes wit into his ſervice, and determines to make her 
play tricks, or over- act her part, it is a proſtitution to an unprofitable 
taſte ; and oftentimes the way to render her offenſive to reaſon, nature, 
and the tenderneſs of the heart of one human being towards another. 
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plete, as being more inſtructive. 


riſon, their behaviour may ſtand fair. 


2 


te 


It Gems to AY a truth generell allowed by all the nd of the 
peace, and the conſervators of the little police we enjoy, that the 
Beggar's Opera has a very pernieious tendency z particularly at this. 
time: one of the magiſtrates, has remonſtrated ſtrongly agaitift its. 


being ated. On the principle I am reaſoning, I conſider it as the 
_ worſt dramatic piece in our language. If it affords much delight to 


thieves and harlots, it does miſchief. As conveying no ſolid: good of- 


uſeful inſtruction, it ſhould not be acted, though it abounds in the wit 


of a celebrated cynical and political ſatyriſt, and was once in high: 
_ eſteem with thoſe who called themſelves the * world. 


8 Barnwell is a 8 more intereſting, and in re M- 

ſtances more inſiructive to the generality of thoſe, on whom we depend 
for our ſafety and happineſs, than the fineſt tragedy or comedy we can boaſt 
of. It pleaſes a conſiderable part of the people; yet, if I remember right, 
there is no attempt in any one ſcene to make us laugh. I do not recol-- 
lect there is any 201 in it: but good ſenſe renders it more intrinſically; 
valuable than the glitter of wit. The events are familiar and natural, 
and in no reſpe& foreign to common life, except the nurder, and this is. 


as much beyond probability, as it is ſhort of humanity. The idea of 
parricide, ſhould have arreſted the author's pen.. 


If he had not ſuffered. 
ſo foul a deed to be perpetrated, his piece would have been more com- 
| Young men may be tempted to think. 
their conduct, however dangerous to themſelves and ſociety, is not 
dreadful if they avoid ſo horrible a crime; and that, upon the compa- 


A thouſand may be found, in real 
life, enſnared by a wicked woman, to commit groſs offences, and 


yet revolt with horror, at the thought of ſo. diabolical an action! 


Here I would have faved poor human nature from diſgrace; and ſup- 
poſed that the higheſt degree of inſanity and wickedneſs could not 


prompt a young man to imbrue his hands in a parent's blood, on any 


conſideration !—George is repreſented as having been once a lad of a good: 


diſpoſition, therefore the making him. commit ſuch an action is the. 
more glaring abſurdity. 


«« But 


| % * 5 
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. But Ras not the ittroductiof! -6f ich feenes been the conſtant Prac- 


vice 6f the ſtage, inn all ages, and in a!) cdiintries d I believe not in all. 
In Fy ance the drama is mofe chalte and moral, notwithſtanding the ſup- 


poled levity ef that nation Whether this ariſes from the zeal their 


religion inſpires, or from 'their not enjoying ſuch liberty as ours; 


they ſeem to act moſt conſiſtently, with regard to the great deſign of the 


Thale. . may be queſtioned, as we have. managed! it, if it has not, in 
its con ſetfuence, done harm to an hunde ed, for ohe Who has been really 
benefited By iti What good can we derive from the preſent plan, or 

how can the ſtage mend our morals, but as it is ſtript of its im- 

purities? The chriſtian precepts admoniſh us not to ſuffer any idle, 
muck leſs npure words, or unchaſte coniceits; Ja might add, extravagant 

fally of paſſion, to be once named athongſt us. What then ſhall we ſay 
of many of our dramatic entertainments? Are they nanly and daun fed 2 
Do they prove our ſuperiority over ſlaves and ſycophants ?. If we are 


ſervile adulators of the times, and even laugh at the baſe Wen, y 
either of the herd, or his footman, Wwe Ne ourſelves. 


1 os -booer whoſe — can be employed in the ſervice * 47 
country, enter into higher, or lower ſcenes bf life, as his ſtory may lead 


religious caſt, and ſueh a memoty of their reading, as Well as of what 
they have ſeen and heard, in their paſſage through life, as may enable 
him to introdure tlie Walt i Piesting ſcenes and intereſting na narrations.. 


ih denke We natur ally are by the report of generous: actions! 


In ſpite of the weakneſs of the heart, on theſe occaſions, envy hides her 
hollow eyes, and ſhrinks back: diſcountenanced : in ſpite of our corrup-- 
tion we applaud, and ſecretly rejoice, that human nature ſupports: its 


dignity in the perſon whoſe panegyric we have heard. 


Life itſelf is at beft but a Fwice-told tale! What are our moſt admired: 
theatrical. pieces beyond the ſentiment, when we are acquainted with 

the plot, and know what we are to expect? Make the fory interefting;, 
the didtogue, in ſeilfül Hands, will be rendered Bae. Let the events 


3 | | be: 


him : the more hiſtorical the piece,. the greater delight will it generally N 
afford. Let him give the tnajor part of His characters ſuch a moral and 
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be NO” without ſtraining the invention beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability. Let there be ſo/id truth even in fable; and common life will 
produce good: at preſent, however proper the deſign of the Theatre, it 


may be much doubted if any real goed be done, to the cl of the 
audience, beyond oe Kampſtment. 


} 


chien doctrines do not favour a | faical ty ; but char 2 
violence of all paſſion: why ſhould we, being chriſtians, delight to be- 
hold the ſoul tortured with paffon, to the degree of deſpair and death! 
We admire the marvellous, but we ſhould ſhudder at the horrible! If we 
mean to be happy, we ſhould ſeek to be wiſe. Candour itſelf will 
ſometimes excite /aughter, and we are ſure there will be no want of di- 
ftireſs to make us weep! But let us ſtrive to render the ſtage ſubſervient 
to o the great purpoſe of learning box to live, and how to ael 


| Methinks I mould be gratified in the inſtructive part of a in | 
repreſentation, were I to ſee my own heart uncovered and laid fairly open, 
granting that I ſhould certainly diſcover many more black ſpots, than 1 
had fondly imagined to be in it. If my good qualities were likewiſe re- 
preſented, ſo as to render them more lovely to myſelf, and induce me 
to be more joyful, than the view in which I had ever ſeen them, would 
permit, might it not alſo ſerve to keep me from deſpair ; and balancing 
the account, leave me rich, at leaſt in the ſweet comforts of * hope 1 


Every human Es erg cannot be hank diſcloſed ; but 1 may 
ſupply from his own ſtock of common ſenſe and ſenfibility, whatever 


is wanting; and by looking into himſelf, behold how much he ſtood in . 


need of the inſtruction which he ſought as a part of his amuſement. Thus 


blending the ſweet and the vſeful, in the moſt important VIEWS of life ; ; 
N inen might derive new charms from the experiment. 


The moral endowments of this nation, ſtand in a high rank! If our 
reigning follies will not bear the teſt of a ſtrict theatrical examination 
from a ſatyrical muſe ; yet ſurely the genius of compaſſion may be allowed to 
weep. Taking the candid fide, in the comparative.view of the people of ? 
the ſeveral nations I have lived amongſt, our good qualities may yet 

. have 


f b 7 ] 


Bave a title to be repreſented with. honour: If we follow the plan moſt 
nſeful; we. may rather endeayour to flatter ourſelves into a greater love of 


virtue, than | with 13 mali gnant eye, mark out the characters which. 
x dah us © T 


Pow this principle, it may be wiſhed that our dramatic writers 


would ſtudy the ſcience of tife, in the moſt uſeful parts; the variety of 


characters, which may compoſe it'; and the arrangement of them, in the: 


manner tending moſt to- inftrufion. Scenes which diſgrace human. na- 


ture, ſhould ſhock the ſpectator; they can ſeldom. be of uſe: They 
rather wound the mind, than heal its maladies. Some parts muſt be 


dart, to ſerve as ſhades to place the principal figures to advantage ; ;; 
but why ſhould | we ſeek. for horror? 


Many of aur e pieces abound in fine ſentiments; but theſe ge- 
nerally apply to the moſt exalted characters, in the higheſt parts of life ;; 
; how do N UE Ms. who. move in. a much lower Sphere © „ 


With bernd to the benefit which may be derived "PIE the Theatre; 
let us conſider that an actor makes no figure who has not a proper ut 
terance: The choice of perſons is the more contracted from the pro- 
feſſion being deemed z/hberal: + wiſh to ſee it ſo modelled, that: 


gentlemen of education might engage in it: Let the ſtage contribute to 


the benefit of mankind, in the views I am now contemplating, it will 
riſe with a ſuperior dignity, in proportion as it pleads for the juſtice due 
to human nature; and the glorious hopes of immortality ! The object of 


the actor would thus be realized; and tho' ſome parts might be fictitious, . 


they would-be only parabolically. ſo, and thegutterance would give it the 


Oo of reality. The other day I aſked a very young lady if ſhe did 
not weep when ſhe. was preſent at the Dj ifireſs'd Mother?” She anſwered, 


No: and gave as a reaſon, that ſhe'knew it was only a play. 1 concluded, 


it was ill-acted; or that ſhe who had ſtrong ſenſe, was not of the 


melting mood, or not yet arrived to the period of her ſenſibility. 


May not even the pulpit borrow graces from the ſtage; and the great... 


_ doctrines of immortality, the more eaſily take the ſoul by ſtorm ?. 
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The uſual language of tragedy is not ſo fit for common life as. that of 
comedy j but real life is a rragi- mech. True Healing is always harma- 
nious: the more politeneſs and eleganey of expreſſion, we. find in the 
mouths of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have had the education of a gentle- 
man, and the more pleaſing the manner, it is obvious the more it will 
N the ſentiment, + WP; the N en it n lk, 


ares 


A 
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10 receive a very great and eflential piles I ; IN 195 8 1 5 = 

butary to the improvement of their morals ; and conſequently to the 
police of their country. The middle ranks, who, perhaps 700 often. at- : 
tend theatrical repreſentations, are ſo linked in the chain of ſociety, 


whatever they learnt, would be gradually communicated. to their in- 
feriors; and deſcending into the hearts of the indigent, and diſtreſs d, 


render them happy, as It page them wiſe. 


The ſtory g wh 15 the bone eulen. or eee 1 re- 
lated at the Play-houſe, would have as true a title to make a part of 
his converſation, as any hiſtorical narration of real. fats; and would tend 
as much to improve the manners of His audience. And why thould not 
the hiſtory of real l ye, with the change of names, the facts not being ſo 
recent as to offend, be introduced? Combine a number of chens 
events, which happen every day; and they will make a tale more in- 
tereſting to the generality of the audience, than the pious condut of « a 
Tamerlane, or the haughty rage of a conquered Bajazer. 


Independent of our obligations to the practice of rinks. we TM 
pride. ourſelves in having bo entertaining à ſchaol, where we learn the 
manly and the godlike duties, of giving eyes to the blind; feet to the 
lame; bread to the hungry, and inſtruction to the ignorant; with what 
elſe belongs to juſtice towards man, and piety towards his maker. Here 
we might ſee living examples, tho it were an emblem of life, for one 
poor hour ſtrutting on the ſtage; and learn how to prefer ſuch duties, to 
the mean gratifications of a ſplendid table; the puerile-flutter of magni- 


ficent dreſs; or the fondeſt exultation which a ſumptuous equipage | 
can raiſe in the breaſt of a rich young heir. 


3 


1 


Upon this plan the author will fee his ſubject, in the degree that he 


ortet. Hei principle, and the knowledge of thoſe parts of life, which it 


may be preſumed he is better acquainted with, than he is of the ſenti- 


ments of princes. Any man of ſenſe and education may form ſome 


idea what a Ling would ſay to his conſort; but it is probable nature 


would be more diſplayed, in an epiſtle to his own wife whom he ten- 
derly loved. By parity of reaſon, a man of genius may make a better 


figure, when once the taſte of his audience is properly formed, by 
ſteadily purſuing the plan in queſtion. I am ſuppoſing it better adapted 
to the cauſe of virtue, than the buſein'd champion, who has ſo long 


<« ſtrutted his hour upon the ſtage,” and might as well have not been 
heard at all, with * to the fruits of his Heroic labours. 


-Whittaver the event may be, my author muſt teach critics to applaud 
in the right place, regarding the inſtruction of numbers who are as nearly 
related to him, and plunged as deep in the filth of ignorance, as thoſe 


are diſtreſſed who have a redundance of refined knowledge. He muſt 
not be anxious how he ſhall excite an impatience for the cataſtrophe ; 


amaze by unexpected incidents; or force us into laughter. The 
humour of particular characters may pleaſe; but to model them for 


imitation, will be his glory Nor is it of ſo much moment to give 


pictures of a finiſhed gentleman, or an accompl, ſhed lady, theſe being too 


rare in life, to merit ſo much labour from the * as many other real 


_ 


valuable characters, we find 1 in it. 


Win it not be glorious for him who can teach us beſt how to exerciſe 
our reaſon, and by ſhewing the inconſtancy and inconſiſtency of the 


mind, guard us againſt the deceits of the paſſions ; give us leſſons of pa- 
fence and purity, and point out the relative duties of domeſtic l fe ? Proper 
examples of imitation exhibited on the ſtage would tend more to the 
improvement of reaſon, and give higher charms to the beauties of hy- 
manity, than characters which are very high, or very /ow 3 very ingular 
and uncommon, or very wicked. Whilſt we improve our reaſon, the 
corrections received from the ſecret workings of divine grace and Javaur, 
will afford us new powers; and we ſhould learn that which is mo- 


rally — for us to acquire, on the preſent plan of zheatrical 


H repreſentations: 


7 - 


repreſentations : if theſe rather tend to dftroy, than to improve our morals, 
ſhall we go on without 3 of any n ? 


I think you will acknowledge that fach a reform of the Theatre 
is become highly neceſſary. We are not arrived at the mature age of 
dramatic writing, upon a plan of moral and chriſtian philoſophy, ſuited 
to the illumined period of our ſolid learning and intellectual endow- 
ments. The religion and prevailing knowledge of a country muſt ne- 
ceſſarily determine what the ſtage ought to be. If it is in no remarkable 
degree diſtinguiſhed for prophaneneſs, the ſlate will take no cognizance of 


our waſting our time, or employing it ch1:/dfhly : but the juſt application 


of the talents of an able dramatic writer, might render it as ſubſervient 
to the true intereſt of a polite and intelligent chriſtian nation, as the 


pulpit, which regulated in the beft manner imaginable, is calculated 
for the greater purpoſe of inſpiring the ſoul of man, with a ſure. and 


certain hope of immortal glory in a life to come! Upon this prin- 


ciple, the clergy of a well-diſciplined people ſhould intereſt them- 
ſelves, in the ſtrongeſt manner, for the maintenance of the Theatre in 


its true uſe and dignity. Let this, among other objects of police, have 


a ſhare in your thoughts, and try your influence that maT a Tu may 


be really accompliſhed. 


Thus fi I brought my conceits into one point of view as they aroſe 


| | ſpontaneouſly. Whether you may think them indigeſted, or not, I muſt 


confeſs, they were no part of my plan when I firſt fat down to write to 
you; but providentially I was led to conſider the ſtate of the flage as a 
part of police; and I am perſuaded that a plan or deſign of a moral 
conduct, ſhould be deemed eſſential to the police of @ free, enhghtened 
country, and an elfect of the moſt improved civilization, in every | 


nation. 


I ſhall hardly forget the converſation 1 once had with a fair deluder, of 
that ſiſterhood, which nightly wears the pavement under Samer ſet- houſe. 
She accofted me with the uſual falutation of alking for wine Without 
© Ceres and Bacchus, Venus grows cold.” —Her appearance was ſuch, 
no man of ſentiment could treat with diſdain—I anſwered, Wine, 


3 0 OP: 


« my girl! I will give you a much better thing : I will deliver you [ . 
« out of the dreadful ſituation in which you ſeem to be!“ Pray, hg 
Sir, what will you do? * I will put you in a method of ſaving your Wil: 
« body and your ſou! from deſtruction!“ Body ſhe had an idea of, but - wn 
as to ſoul, it was not in her ſyſtem. 1 told her where ſhe might retreat, = 
if I could happily ſucceed in obtaining her admiſſion.—She anſwer- N 
ed, „I ͤ thank you, Sir, it is time enough for That : J have good hw 
+ -clothes—And-—T can go to a play whenever I pleaſe.” —Thus was 1 
this poor creature, among thouſands of ſuch wretched beings, ſwim- r 
ming ſwiftly to her grave, and God knows to what other place, buoyed Wl 
up by a female vanity of external appearance, and the diffipation _ 
ſhe found in a ke where 1 W ſhe was a Favourite to FR 
fome under-actor! 4 ab. 
Now, Sir, let the Play-houſe change the. Bens: : Make it a ſchool „ 
of moral and chri Nian philoſophy—Let it be chaſte, as well as in- . 
tereſting to the heart. Suppoſe the very ſcene, in which I was engaged | 1h 
in the ftreet, repreſented on the Theatre—Let ſuch objects, as pierce the 1 
hearts of ſome with the arrows of compaſſion, and of others with dif- il 
ferent impreſſions, become the pupils: of an able dramatic writer, a good ll 
man and a chriftian, as all writers ought to be, and what may not his : "np 
pen accompliſh! Let him form to himſelf an idea of an accountable A iid 
being, degraded below the animal that periſhes! F ollow her from the © f If | 
Brothel, or the Theatre, to her chamber See her over-whelmed with "nn 
complicated miſery : her vital powers exhauſted at the early age of f L 
twenty-one, expiring, unreguarded, as the diſgrace of human nature! : 1 
You look thoughtful !—Try if you, who have probably many more 1 
years to walk upon this globe, than I expect, can gratify the piety iN j 
and humanity of the heart, and help to reform the world ! Let critics it 1 
judge as they pleaſe, as to the portion of comic force, or degree of the tt 
put bos, proper to render a dramatic piece complete: I plead for virtue. 1 
Let the ſtandards of antient Greece, or Rome, or Athens, be as they may, ; 
our common ſenſe, and the neceſſity of our times, require every aid to 
give our minds a reliſh of moral rectitude. Farewell. ; 
Es ry CL -ETFVR 
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repreſentations : if theſe rather tend to defroy, than to improve our _—_ : 
ſhall we go on without thinking of * n ? 


1 ee yoo will nee dt Lick 8 r 
is become highly necgſary. We are not arrived at the mature age of 
dramatic writing, upon a plan of moral and chriſtian philoſophy, ſuited | 


to the illumined period of our ſolid learning and intellectual endow- 
ments. The religion and prevailing knowledge of a country muſt ne- 

ceſſarily determine what the ſtage ought to be. If it is in no remarkable 
degree diſtinguiſhed for prophaneneſs, the ſlate will take no cognizance of 


our waſting our time, or employing it child;ſhly : but the juſt application 
of the talents of an able dramatic writer, might render it as ſubſervient 


to the true intereſt of a polite and intelligent chriſtian nation, as the 
pulpit, which regulated in the beſt manner imaginable, is calculated 
for the greater purpoſe of inſpiring the ſoul of man, with a ſure. and 


certain hope of immortal glory in a life to come! Upon this prin- 
ciple, the clergy of a well-diſciplined people ſhould intereſt them 
ſelves, in the ſtrongeſt manner, for the maintenance of the Theatre in 
its true uſe and dignity.—Let this, among other objects of police, have 


a ſhare in your thoughts, and try mus influence chat ſuch a. deſign may 
be really gon N | 


Thus have I brought my conceits into one point of view as they aroſe 


ſpontaneouſly. Whether you may think them indigeſted, or not, I muſt 


confeſs, they were no part of my plan when I firſt fat down to write to. 


A you; but providentially I was led to conſider the ſtate of the ſtage as a 


part of police; and I am perſuaded that a plan or defign of a moral 


conduct, ſhould be deemed effential to the police of a free, enlightened 


country, and an effe& of the moſt proved croulization, in every i 


| nation. 


I ſhall hardly forget the converſation 1 once had with a fair deluder, of 


that ſiſterhood, which nightly wears the pavement under Somerſet-houſe. 


She accofted me with the uſual falutation of alking for wine Without 
„Ceres and Bacchus, Venus grows cold.” —Her appearance was ſuch, 
no man of ſentiment could treat with diſdain.—I anſwered, * Wine, 
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« my girl! I will give you a much better things 1 will deliver you 

« out of the dreadful ſituation in which you ſeem to be!“ Pray, 

Sir, what will you do? * I will put you in a method of ſaving your 

body and your ſou! from deſtruction! Body ſhe Bad an idea of, but 

as to ſoul, it was not in her ſyſtem. I told her where ſhe might retreat, 

if I could happily ſucceed in obtaining her admiſſion. —She anſwer- 

ed, „I thank you, Sir, it is time enough for That: I have good 1 

N clothes—And—T can go to a play whenever I pleaſe.” —Thus was ; =_ 

this poor creature, among thouſands of ſuch wretched beings, ſwim- _ - _- 
ming ſwiftly to her grave, and God knows to what other place, buoyed 
up by a female vanity of external appearance, and the diffipation 
the found in a OW where I preſume ſhe was a Favourite to 

ſome under-actor!— 


" 


ei Sir, let che Play-houſe change the ſcene : ; Make it a - ſchool 
of moral and chri ;tian philoſophy—Let it be chaſte, as well as in- 
_ terefiing to the heart. Suppoſe the very ſcene, in which I was engaged 
in the ſtreet, repreſented on the Theatre Let ſuch objects, as pierce the 
hearts of ſome with the arrows of compaſſion, and of others with dif- 
ferent impreſſions, become the pupils: of an able dramatic writer, a good 
man and a chriſtian, as all writers ought to be, and what may not his 
pen accompliſh! Let him form to himſelf an idea of an accountable 
being, degraded below the animal that periſhes! Follow her from the 
Brothel, or the Theatre, to her chamber —See her over-whelmed with 
complicated miſery: her vital powers exhauſted at the early age of 
twenty-one, expiring, unreguarded, as the diſzrace of human nature! 
Lou look thoughtful !—Try if you, who have probably many more 
years to walk upon this globe, than I expect, can gratify the piety 
and humanity of the heart, and help to reform the world! Let critics 
judge as they pleaſe, as to the portion of comic force, or degree of the 
pathos, proper to render a dramatic piece complete: I plead for virtue. 
Let the ſtandards of antient Greece, or Rome, or Athens, be as they may, 


our common ſenſe, and the neceſſity of our times, require every aid to 
give our minds a reliſh of moral rectitude. Farewell. 
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HALL you think it an > abſurd tranſition ? In ſearch of regulations = 
of PoLIice, and the happy mode of preventing blood and. ra- 

pine, I paſſed from Bridewell-Ho ofdital to the Theatre, and took a view, to 
| ſee how it might be moſt honourably employed. May I not return to 
Bridewell, for the ſame pious 1 intention ? ? 


Some, in purſuit of their pleaſures, go to the T beatre.: ; this. in 
ſearch of their gratifications, are ſent to Bridewell. The young harlot, 
who. figured yeſterday in a green box, may ſleep to night under con- 

finement in Bridewell. She may ſometimes learn good at a play, were 
her heart ever inclined to good: in Bridewell ſhe can never learn any. 
In the comprehenſive view, both Bride well and the . heatre may con- 


tribute to preſerve, or to deſtroy our morals, Juſt as they are me. 
However faul ty the fictitious ſcene. may be, the real Bridewell Rands 
much i in need of correction; the former muſt be free; 3, the latter calls for 
aſſiſtance from a coerſive power. In both, caſes, cuſtoms and preju- - 
dices have in ſome degree enſlaved. our minds. The voice of the people 
is ſaid to be the voice of God; it may be ſo ſometimes, and with re- 


gard to the wiſer. part of us; but if our practices are diabolical, we muſt 
change them. 


The expedient which I. recommend as à cure, for offences 
ſubject to death, I propoſe as the ſalutary mode of preventing evil. 


Solitary impriſonment, with the difference of time, place, and other 


diſtinctions, which the nature of crimes a require, is the object. 
of my lucubrations. 


By prevention, 1 underſtand the chaftiſement of fiich' as are criminal. 
enough to call for the authority of the magiſtrate :. Among theſe, 


53 1 
1 account the young Women ; the moſt annoy who are uſually ſent to 
Bridewell Ho ne A 


23 Ns. 11: 9 


The ideas of an Hh Idital a4 a male "EY are incongruous; but let 
us endeayour to make this priſon a genuine and effectual reformatory, 


inſtead of its being, like our other priſons, a ſchool for learning to be 


wicked. The ſhorteſt and moſt effectual way of eradicating all the 
plants of moral rectitude, which yet remain among the noxious weeds 
that grow in this uncultivated ſoil, the hearts of the common people, 
is to ſend them to Bridewell. 


There is not en A en evidence of the depravity of human 
nature, than in the ordinary conduct of men, who have been the ſedu- 
cers of women, or partners in their iniquity. To ſee the greater pu- 


niſhment inflicted on the leſſer criminal, is a circumſtance, againſt 
vhich the natural rectitude of the heart revolts. In the fight of the 
ſupreme Legiſlator, whom it is the perfection of 1 man. to imitate, ſuch. 


cannot be the meaſure of ien juſtice. 


When ! behold the 3 . a the triumph of ſucceſsful 


vice, it is not ſo wonderful, as that the object, whom he ſeduced by 
the arts of flattery, ſhould by the force of her vanity and weakneſs, or 
by ſtratagem.: and fraud, be condemned to impriſonment, to communi- 
cate with a number of ſpirits much more wicked than. herſelf! ! This is a 


ſubject of. horror! 


1 Men 1 never can be idle ſpectators of ſuch deviations from 
the apparent rights of human nature, and the ſoundeſt principles of 
freedom. The conduct of the Saviour of mankind, in commiſerating 
the circumſtances of che female criminal, is very remarkably exhibited 


as a pattern: it was an appeal to the conſciences of the ſpectators: ac- 


cording to the law of Moſes, ſhe was to be ſtoned to death; but 
Chriſt appealed ta the ſtanders-by, if any innocent perſon could accuſe 
her? Here then is the line drawn by the great prophet of the chriſtian 
world, for the guide of men, in all ſucceeding generations. In ſuch 


caſes, the extremity of juſtice may prove an evil. 
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But the female expoſes her own tranſgreſſion, by the repetition of her 
crime, under the horrible circumſtances of promiſcuous commerce!” 
I grant it is ſhocking; but what is it, in effect, more than the habit in 
the male offender, when he gives himſelf up to the guidance of his ap- 

petite? We have no other name for him in our language, than a profli- 
gate, or debauchee, or vulgarly a whoremaſter. If he is not as much 
reſtrained by reaſon and religion, ſurely we ſhould endeavour to give 


the female W fair play, * S her what e and d 
3 


To connive at treſpaſſes of this kind, would degrade the ſoul: 
carry reſentment, beyond what che Chr. ian docttine allows, is 4 
iniquity! What ſhall we tay -The taſk is difficult; but the arts 
of perſuaſion,” to return to a ſenſe of native purity, muſt, in the na- 


ture of things, be more efficacious than the Tohdudt which renders 
the offender de . | 


Tre reat a woman, young in age, and not eld in ba, as a © Ne, her 
ſenſe of ſhame will be extinguiſhed : ſhe will be temptegl to look on 
| Herſelf as the ontcaft of human nature: the will continue to fin 
without controul : her heart will be petrified : the will grow indif- 
ferent to all events, caring not how ſoon, or in what-manner, the leaves 


a world, where ſhe finds ſo little Oy" and fuch ate — 
againft her | 


* 


In . to the lower claſſes of the people, in fixing the möaſure 
of our compaſſion, we muſt not loſe fight of their penury. When 
we conſider the ignorance, in which they are often bred : when we 
view the conduct of ſome parents, who are appointed by nature the guar- 
dians of virgin purity, and by the decree of the great Father of man- 
kind, their defenders : when theſe, with ſacrilegious infamy, offer up 
their children at the infernal ſhrine ef proſtitution, all the witch- 
craft of idolatry does not appear more horrible! If he that ſaveth a 
foul from perdition, thall ſhine as the ſtars of Heaven, can our true felf- 
love ſlumber or ſleep, when called forth by fo powerful an incentive ? 
That virtue often rewards herſelf in this world, is no leſs demonſtra- 


ble 


1 4 4 EF 
ble in the given! of every ſubject; and in . the health of 
the body, and the purity of the ſoul, keep pace with each other. 


To apply theſe general ths to the young Glades who the ma- 
giſtrate uſually ſends to Br:dewell Hoſpital; how many had far better been 
- ſent to their parents, with a ſtrict injunction, to teach them the fear 
of God. If the parent has no ſuch fear, which is often the caſe, let 
the magiſtrate act the part of a father and a friend, a friend to God, 
and Bis inſtrument in ſhewing the true affection of a father. To go 

into a laboured proof, which the laws do not require, that a man is a 
thief, or a woman a harlot, is bad policy. The human heart being 
conftituted as it is, muſt be not only commiſerated but flattered; and 
every lenient art employed to recover it again to a ſenſe of dig- 
nity. To ſay that the magiſtrate travels in the ways of iniquity, and 
feels the offences of priſoners only in the hackney'd track of office, 
is making him a bad compliment : it ſuppoſes, that the chriſtian, the 
PO Inn'y and even Une man, is e callous and 8 


What! is it we wh: kai we e clearly a enen our meaning, but to 
ſupport the religion of Chriſt, if we believe in it; and to obey the laws of 
our country, by the beſt methods we can, if we intend to preſerve our 


—_— be punt let us ſeo what the conduct of Bridewell and is, 


* 


* hoſe vida are | ente with the horrible devaſtation. of % and: 
morals, created by theſe © Bevies of fair Atheiſts,” will ſee what an abomi- 
nation they are in a Chriftzan'iland ; not that I know of any Chriſtian 
land wherein they do not abound ; but with 4s they add impudence to 
proſtitution, and render their condition the more deplorable, as they 
are more apt to become thieves and drunkards, as well as profiitutes. 
But men are the firſt tranſgreſſors, and the cruel cauſe of theſe 
deadly effects. If it is chiefly by the temptation of the woman, that 
the more flagitious wickedneſs is perpetrated, let us ſtill conſider who 
debauched her mind. Many unwary youths fall victims to a loathſome 
— or an early death on the — as it were by the Jaw of 


retaliation, 
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_ retaliation, or diſtributive juſtice ! - In every en it is is bigh ame 
we ſhould think of inpro uin our . N * 40 
The lawleſs commerce of the ſexes, in all ages has been a ſubject of 
complaint; but it is to be preſumed the more our mfidelity abounds,- the 
more will this vice predominate. And whilſt wealth, is the chief object 
of our purſuit, and the vanity of ſhew, of which it is the parent, ſo 
much the idol we adore, we muſt not be ſurpriſed to ſee ſuch numbers 
of the gentry, and ſuperior claſſes of the trafficking world, remain in a 
| ſtate of celibacy. Whether: this is more prevalent than in times paſt, I 
know not : but I know that if there is a God who governs the earth, 
his forbearance to puniſh the fins of a nation, is no proof that he will 
never vindicate the eternal juſtice of his laws. If his commandments ceaſe 


to have any influence on our lives, the glory of our Ay muſt be tar- | 
niſhed, if not its light en 8 


To talk of fornication as a fin, or a Sole of his Chri iy Alen, 5; 
is become an wuncouth expreſſion, to thoſe not bred up in an obſervance of 
the duties required by it. How few young men are kept in awe, except 
by their apprehenſion of d/eaſe or death, or the offence they may give to 
| thoſe on whom they depend for their ſupport! And as to females, it is 
no leſs melancholy a truth, that the lower claſſes moſt. eaſily become 
a prey. Hence ariſes a great part of the evil: for if liberty, as we uſe 
it, puts ſo many criminals out of our reach, the effects in the loweſt 
parts of life muſt be deadly. Our vices mutually affiſt each other; and 
in nothing more than in proſtitution. We are bound to conſider what is 
due upon the principles of iuſtice and mercy. In the comprehenſive view: 
of the nature of our crimes and the cauſes of them; if he who hath the 


greater ſin is countenanced, it will be difficult to get at the true meaſure 
of an. 


Me make florid harangues to magiſtrates, complaining of an unbounded, 

toleration of common proſtitutes. The zealous recommend that ſuch 
abandened wretches may be apprehended and brought before theſe diſtribu- 
ters of juſtice > For what? * they * not ſpread their baneful 


“ Miles, 


5 „ 
„ wiles, for the deſtruction of umtbary youth, baſking in infamy, in open 
* day, in our public ſtreets.” They complain that the impudence of 
ſuch perſons increaſes with their numbers, in violation of all the laws of 
common decency. The magiſtrate is reminded, that every parent is 
alarmed for his ſons, and every ' guatdian' and maſter, for the youth 
committed to their care, left theſe abandoned ſyrens ſhould ſeduce them 
to commit violence on our lives and properties.—But what can ſuch ap- 
plications: avail? If correction does not include inſtruction; if ſuch mi- 


ſery i is not relieved, by the 1 dom and charity of the mag? rate ; we are 
80 85 at INE: we are doin 8 in nj juſtice 


Wie were told laſt Chriſtmas, that a number of diſorderly women 
were ſent for the next fourteen days to be kept confined till after the 

< Holidays, then to be paſſed to their ſeveral pariſhes, ſo that the proper Y 
& Wen ifron ULM be made my them I" ther e, 3 7 


What a rege Bees is dis e be a REY of diſcipline, humane ceco- 
nomy, and ſalutary regulation] A puniſhment of confinement for four- 
teen days, till the apprentice ſhall return to his work! Let us grant that 
at a dangerous period, the moſt care is to be taken. Do we not know 
that there is but a ſmall number of maſters, „ in theſe days, who will or 
can keep their apprentices within doors in the evening, when their ſhops 
are ſhut? - How they can go abroad without money; and how they 
get money, is the dark and myſterious part of the ſtory: but to ſuppoſe, 
that after theſe fourteen days their appetites will be lulled to fleep, and 
that theſe daughters of jollity, being ſet at liberty, without the leaſt 
inſtruction, or any method taken to put them in a way of getting their 
bread honeſtly, will be leſs inclined to vice in We eftminſter, than they were 
in London; or that they will go, and ill remain in their pariſhes, ; twenty 
or an hundred miles diſtant -from the metropolis ; is a ſuppoſition ſo 
peurile and abſurd, it makes one bluſh ? Is ſuch a conduct worthy of 
a nation pretending to wiſdom ar humanity | ? Shall we go on in the 
ſame path? Shall we prove that we are playing dt police, an and acting as if 
we thou ght ourſelves intereſted, that the people ſhould be 10 better than 
they are; and that the preſervation of ſouls, or the loſs of ſubjects to 
the ſtate, is no obect? Some method muſt be adopted conſiſtent 

I in 


k 58 ] 


in its nature, ang that promiſes fair 4 to . at eaſt a portion of theſe 
unhappy beings. N 


Let thoſe who complain of the 1 or 5 e e himſelf 
who means to perform his duty, think of 4 plan more conſiſtent than 
that which I recommend, and I ſhall rejoice in the good that is done, 


let who will do it. In the mean while I mourn at the evil we ſuffer, 


ſo much the more as we gags the remedy. which e, and com- 
mon n ſenſe diQate. | | 


Not contented with bare reports, though entertaining no particutar 
jealouly ; in the beginning of 1772, among other public priſons, I viſited 
Bridewell- Hoſpital. The firſt object which excited my attention, was to 
find ſo ſmall a number of priſoners, as ir men, and t boys; and wo- 
men about thirty. I began to congratulate my guide on the ſucceſs of 
the governors, when he checked the triumphs of my heart, by inform- 


ing me the major part of the evi/ doers, who uſually had been the 
objects of Bridzwell, were now. ſent to Newgate. The ſubject was too 
ſerious to admit of any /arcaſtical remark, or I might have aſked, how | 
many of them had been af ſchool in Bridewell to guahfy themſelves for this 
promotion? It was evident the petty offences of many were grown into 
crimes of the firſt magnitude; ; whence I could not but ſuſpect the 
governors, or the directors of the governors of this Hoſpital, had been 
themſelves carried down the ſtream of cuſtom; without making any great 


effort to prevent che objects of their care, from being dragged into She 
vortex of iniquity. 


| What good can come of an evil practice, as ill es to the 3 
ment of a perverſe generation, as folly to correct the unwiſe, or intem- 
perauce to recover health. Let us change the ſcene, and if we can do 
That which will convince the priſoner, it is meant to treat him with 
mercy by warring againſt his crimes, and not againſt his perſon, it will 
produce a new ſyſtem; and ſo far as it goes, eſtabliſh a ſalutary police; 


for want of which, particularly in theſe cities, we haye now ſo muck 
- reaſon to mourn. 


It 


{ 539 ] 


„lt 48 generalty ſuppoled in the caſe of young offenders, that befote 
they are brought” to a magiſtrate, Who it is imagined will order a com- 
mitment to Bride rell, that every other expedient has been firft tried, 
which the authority of a parent ar maſter can extend to- But alas] 
either from ignorance, or the want of conſideration, the puniſhment 
of Politary Imprifonment | has been tried only ina very few inſtances. We 
have two priſons, which 1 fhall give you ſome account of, where a ſmall 
number of ſolitary apartments are uſed to great advantage, and the cure 
of the delinquents wrought in a few days, to the wonder of the be- 
dave: on, dry c e _ ae nd 51 auer 


In inlezgatlon of he ces which 7 Goquenty arp it may be 
be obſerved, that where the temper of the maſter or miſtreſs is un- 
happy, great allowance muſt be made for the apprentice. Many * 
young perſon would rather periſh, than ſubmit under certain eireum- 
e ; and atv _ 145 ay ch a FOR of a different dif] ſpoſition. © 


Men of thie beſt Alia Wat err by thinking « too well of human na- 
ture, in the perſons of ſome who dfgrace | it: but is not this a leſs dan- 
gerous miſtake, than thinking ſo ill of it, 4s to loſe fight of the duties 
of our religion? If we do not maturely conſider the cauſe of an offence, 

as well as the offence itſelf, our ſentences will probably be often de- 
fective. The force of example, with which we are daily converſant, 
muſt be remembered, as well as the inherent corruption of the heart, 
for which wie are ſo ill able to account. In the current of man's crunes, | 
many paſs down the ſtream of life unobſerved, which in the fight of | 
God, are high offences! Other deviations, in the eyes of men who are 
unbribed by any partial regards, appear too deeply coloured with guilt 
to bear the light; and yet the world gives them countenance. Let us en- 


deavour to brighten our own proſpect by aſſiſting others to purge off 
their foul ee, and take a clear view of the /; N to come. 85 
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That the fear 90 God, is the beginning of um, is not more true, 
than that nor fearing him, is the beginning of folly. If only the fear of 
the gallows, or the apprehenſions of evils after death, can be expected 
to MO a right conduct, what fhall we ſay of numbers of young perſons, 


I 2 who 


| T Y ] 


who have been ſo unfortunate, as that, gehn their parents nor maſters 
appear to have taken any care of their morals. not even to give them a 
dread of temporal puniſhments! And as to a ſenſe of religion, how could 
| they have any, no endeavour being uſed to influence them by motives, 
drawn from the ſpring of all authority. and law, and the laſt, object of 
our hopes and fears, with reſpect to both worlds? Under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, how can they be expected to act with any conſiſtency? What 1 


ſay, is from my N and ee not from a fondneſs for decla- 
mation. 8 9 


Such being the defects of many parents and | maſters, our ſpiritual 
guides and magiſtrates muſt ſupply the want, or with ſorrow, I muſt 
ſay, themſelves alſo become criminals, If the greateſt frrength is not ap- 
plied, where the greateſt weakneſs. appears, what proof can we give of 
| public or private virtue? If the indulgence of the heart and underſtand- 
ing, in the mercy hewn to ſuch fellow- creatures, is the eſſence of 
moral and divine philoſophy; if our bleſſed Lord viſited mankind, 

expreſsly declaring, that he came to call finners to repentance, is not 
every kind of malefactor the chief object of our religious concern? Not 
to endeavour to prevent ſuch from returning to evil, and guard the pre- 
ſent and Future generation from the dreadful conſequences of ſuch exam- 


_ ples, is in effect, I will dare to Jay it, withdrawing ans . the 
amen, of Heaven 15 


8 1 plead he 3 of theſe miſerable ſinners, with the fame ſincerity, as 
I implore mercy for my own offences. Let us ſee how the caſe. really 
ſtands. Of the eight male criminals, I have juſt mentioned, I do not re- 
member to have ſeen one, who was not treated as a felon ; for tho their 

hauds were free, their /egs were in fetters of iron-—They were playing at 
. beating of hemp, for as to the quantity of the work done, it ſeemed to be 
a farce; nor did I conceive, that this was a matter of any importance, 
compared to the evi arifing from being aſſociated in ſo indiſcreet and in- 
diſcriminate a manner. One of the offenders, as well as I remember, 
had been guilty of petty larceny; another, of ſtriking his maſter. 'What 
temptation might have been thrown in the way of either, would have been 
a proper ſubje& of enquiry upon examination. Let us ſuppoſe neither 

x 6h : | priſoner 


[ 6 ] 


| priſoner conſcious of any great crime, yet being thus degraded with 


ſhackles of iron, and thus aſſociated, is it in the human heart to conceive 
but that they would reciprocally exculpate the offence of each other, and 
entertain themſelves with details of the conduct of thoſe who were the 
occaſion of their diſgrace? And is it not probable they would mutually 


meditate revenge? What an edifying conference this muſt have been to the 
other priſoners; in the ſame apartment. Let us add a rhird; ſuppoſe that 


he had debauched his maſter's maid, and to the myſteries of anger and 


cevetouſneſ, gave a detail of /eodneſs. Among the eight, there was 
probably one worſe than any of the three I have mentioned. What good 


can poſſibly ariſe from this manner of congregating priſmers, but to fer- 


tilize the ſoil of iniquity, and Pres ſo der; eo a Fore, as will over- 
- ſhadow the land With: terror? Tien R 24] 


% 


Cuſton gives a An ion to very king: abſurdities ; 5 bat it cannot alter 
the nature of good and evil; it cannot change the firſt principles of na- 
tural and revealed religion: Tho' we may ſupinely ſubmit to it; if there 
is an intelligent power which ſuperintends the moral world, That which 


no principle of reaſon or experience can warrant, muſt ultimately prove 
deſtructive to ſociety. —Of this we have inconteſtible evidence every day 

and every night! Our news-papers' are full of accounts of robberies, 
examinations of robbers, and executions! Can it be conceived that the 

familiarity of the cuſtom of thieving will not extend itſelf ? Do the ſuf- 
ferings of thoſe who are hanged, or the impunity of thoſe who are not 
hanged, create the ſafer economy ? Thoſe who paſs unpuniſhed give 


reputation to the art of plundering. Muſt we plunge into the calamities 
of a foreign or civil war, to let out the bad blood our impolicy generates — 


If we go on, ſhall we not become fearful of our own domeſtics, or our 
children, and yet more terrified at the faces of each other, when we 


meet in the ſtreets 'or roads, even under a meridian ſun? Is it that 1 
am tinorous in aſking ſuch queſtions? No: it is becauſe I am not timo- 


rous, that I aſk them. Our fituation may juſtly create the terrors of 


violence, and plunge us into the worſt kind of flavery. The fear of a 
great evil, is a greater evil than the actual ſuffering of a Jer evil: but 
we actually /a; uffer a great evil. We muſt alter our mode of impriſonment, 
oft what it may, or we ſhall not recover the moral ground we have loſt. 


We 
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we muſt now fight up hill; but if we contend in cart, we ſhall oon 
quer. I ſhall fay more in its place in regard to the cure of our e 
internal maladies ; what I now W is on . nn ee N 40 


With regard to the Ba in Bridewell, thy were Aleisted ER | 
in one room, and as I underſtood, all lodged in another over it. Theſe 
priſoners were then at dinner upon a comfortable meſs of rice milt, and | 

tho' ſuppoſed to be of the profligate kind, their behaviour to me was 
unexceptionable. That they were not miſtreſſes of ſuch addreſs as to 
keep themſelves out of the hands of juſtice needed no proof. — Alas, my 
friend ! what juſtice can be done in the preſent method of treating pri- 


ſoners ? If doing juſtice implies an attempt to reform an offender, and 
to reſtore her to the world, more fit to diſcharge the duties of life, or 


leſs dangerous to the community, than ſhe was before, can it be faid 
that Jufpice 3 4s Powe ? in Bridewell ? 


The governors, are e in their: allowance to the 8 aps 
poſing their crimes do not call for ſeverity : fix-pence a day for food, war- 
rants this ſuggeſtion : But what good is done beyond a ſhort temporary 
removal of a prick-pocket, or a ſtreet- walker, a turbulent or refractory perſon, 


if they go out of the hands of the a worſe than they came into 
them? 


The governors of Bridewell order their priſoners -to Chapel on the 
Sabbath-day, and I ſuppoſe on ſome other days alſo; but i is this adequate 
to their circumſtances ? -If the reverend gentleman, of his own motion, 
ſhould incline to talk to theſe priſoners with a zealous intention of reform- 
ing them, would he addreſs them without diſtinction? In common life, 
twenty minutes converſation with the perſon who is particularly admo- 
niſhed, is of more efficacy, than ten times the labour of the pulpit, in 
the beaten track of ſacerdotal duty. Such is the human heart, and we 
muſt take it as we find it. And what are refractory apprentices, or diſ- 
ſolute perſons, perhaps devoted to Bacchus or Venus, to think of them- 
ſelves, after being fetter d like felons, and aſſociated with people committed 
for thefts or violence? If there is a ſingle perſon among them abandoned, 
beyond the * of mild correction, it is reaſonable to preſume ſuch. an 


One 
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one will infect the Minde of the reſt, and impeacepribly dg them, 
perhaps below the meaſure of a TR to a * of moral rectitude. 


The common i the biken woman, or the poor wretch 
whoſe drunkenneſs, or the mercury the has taken as a remedy, has 


brought into a temporary ſtate of inſanity ; what is it poſſible any of 


theſe can learn of their companions, with reſpect to their duty to God or 


their neighbour ? Is reaſon out of faſhion ? Is the hiſtory of Chriſt ſo little 


credited, 0 no man will plead for mercy upon * e of Trae 
=. e N | 


I have had frequent opporrutiitice by lhowikg; 6 many wreiched 
fermilies who have been in this ſtate, have in a great meaſure loft their 


ſenſe of good and evil, in a much higher degree than others of the ſame 


level who have not been expoſed to ſuch ignaminy. The idea of having 


been, as they term it, a Bridewell-bird, gives them the moſt diſad- 
vantageous impreſſions of themſelves ; and helps them to wear off the 


remains of that ingenuouſneſs, from which repentance might be expect- 


el; and e they are rendered the more © rout in 
villainy 


# 


* 


Let us dee a charitable FE? that if VO were lodged each in a 
ſeparate apartment, they might be admoniſhed for their paſt conduct; 


coumſelle for their future behaviour; aſſiſted with proper books, and 


treated in all reſpects with humanity. If this were done, the moſt part 


of them would think ſeriouſly of their condition: They would medi- | 


tate how they might return to the world, and a& upon honeft principles ;— 
they might be happily reſtored to uſeful life, without any tedious or ex- 
penſive confinement. As they are now managed, what can they pro- 
PR to themſelves, „but ee to live as they lived before 95 


There are but few tempers 90 > gene but el arts "of perſuaſion 
will work on them, efpecially in their youth. That there is much 
perverſeneſs in the heart; that ſome tempers are incorrigible; cannot be 


doubted: but let us look into ourſelves — The ſpirit of man anſwers as 
the reflection of a mirror; and a gentle treatment, flowing from the law 
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We muſt now fight up hill; but if we contend in rarneſt, we ſhall con- 
quer. I ſhall ſay more in its place in regard to the cure of our Pn 
internal maladies ; what I now urge. is on the ne fide. 6:77 244 


Wich 8 to the R in Bridewell, icy were aſſociated an 
in one room, and as I underſtood, all lodged in another over it. Theſe 
priſoners were then at dinner upon a comfortable meſs of rice milz, and 
tho ſuppoſed to be of the profligate kind, their behaviour to me was 
unexceptionable. That they were not miſtreſſes of ſuch addreſ as to 
keep themſelves out of the hands of juſtice needed no proof. — Alas, my 
friend ! what juſtice can be done in the preſent method of treating pri- 
ſoners? If doing juſtice implies an attempt to reform an offender, and | 
to reſtore her to the world, more fit to diſcharge the duties of life, or 

leſs dangerous to the community, than ſhe was before, can it be ſaid 


that ale is done! in Brideurù 2 


. governors. are ORE in their allowance to the priſoners, ſups 
- poſing their crimes do not call for ſeverity: fix-pence a day for food, war- 
rants this ſuggeſtion : But what good is done beyond a ſhort temporary 
removal of a pick-pocket, or a ſtreet-walker, a turbulent or refractory perſon, 


if they go out of the hands of the magiſtrate worſe than they came into 
them? 


The governors of Bridewell order their priſoners to Chapel on the 
Sabbath-day, and I ſuppoſe on ſome other days alſo; but is this adequate 
to their circumſtances ? If the reverend gentleman, of his own motion, 
ſhould incline to talk to theſe priſoners with a zealous intention of reform- 
ing them, would he addreſs them without diſtinction? In common life, 
twenty minutes converſation with the perſon who is particularly admo- 
niſhed, is of more efficacy, than ten times the labour of the pulpit, in 
the beaten track of ſacerdotal duty. Such is the human heart, and we 
muſt take it as we find it. And what are refractory apprentices, or diſ- 
ſolute perſons, perhaps devoted to Bacchus or Venus, to think of them- 
ſelves, after being fetter'd like felons, and aſſociated with people committed 
for thefts or violence ? If there is a ſingle perſon among them abandoned, 
beyond the power of mild correction, it is reaſonable to preſume ſuch an 


One 
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one will infect the 4405 of the reſt, and imperceptibly ab chem, 
perhaps below the meaſure of a EP to a * of moral rectitude. 


The common a the beben woman, or the nabe wretch 
whoſe drunkenneſs, or the mercury ſhe has taken as a remedy, has 
brought into a temporary ſtate of inſanity ; what is it poſſible any of 
theſe can learn of their companions, with reſpect to their duty to God or 


their neighbour ? Is reaſon out of faſhion ? Is the hiſtory of Chr/? ſo little 


credited, that 1 no man will plead for a upon any N of reaſon 
or religion * 


I have had Fequent opportunities of knowing, that many wretched 
females who have been in this ſtate, have in a great meaſure loft their 
ſenſe of good and evil, in a much higher degree than others of the ſame 
level who have not been expoſed to ſuch ignominy. The idea of having 
been, as they term it, a Bridewell-bird, gives them the moſt diſad- 


vantageous impreſſions of themſelves; and helps them to wear off the 


remains of that ingenuouſneſs, from which repentance might be expect- 


ed; and conſequently they are rendered the more BRAN iſhed in 
villainy 'S 


% - 


Let us indulge a charitable bope, that- if ns were lodged each in a 
Res: apartment, they might be admoniſhed for their paſt conduct; 
counſelled for their future behaviour; aſſiſted with proper books, and 


treated in all reſpects with humanity. If this were done, the moſt part | 


of them would think ſeriouſſy of their condition: — They would medi- 
tate how they might return to the world, and act upon honeſt principles; — 
they might be happily reſtored to uſeful life, without any tedious or ex- 
penfive confinement. As they are now managed, what can they pro- 
yo to themſelves, but wn to live as they lived before re” 


There are but few tempers ſo bebe but the arts of perſuaſion 


will work on them, efpecially in their youth. That there is much 
perverſeneſs in the heart; that ſome tempers are incorrigible; cannot be 


doubted: but let us look into ourſelves /—The ſpirit of man anſwers as 
the reflection of a mirror; and a gentle treatment, flowing from the law 
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of kindneſs, will make a different impreſſion, from That which is re- 
. ceived from ſo cruel, ſo unmeaning a conduct, as this which I am now 
complaining of. A nation of philoſophers !—In what doth. the philo- 
ſophy of the governors of Bridewell Hoſpital conſiſt ?; I have the honour 
to be known to ſeveral of them, whoſe private characters I revere : in 
their Corporate capacity, with * to this object my heart bleeds ! 


4 


. us 88 for the bet. In [ER to execute this plan with propriety; 
the matron of the houſe muſt not be a vulgar nor /hterate perſon : Piety 
and good ſenſe, humanity and knowledge of the world, ſhould conſpire 
to qualify her for the office, and teach her, what one human being 
ſhould be to another. Let her recollect, that change but names, and 
we are all in ſo much diſtreſs, as to need much aid! 


F The e being 3 PE? abated fed, ond inſtructed, might, 
5 in the moſt ſummary way imaginable, be ſo reſtored to the world, as 
=. to anſwer the great ends of juſtice and mercy ; and, perhaps, in the ifſue, 
create a leſs charge than this play of juſtice, in which the culprit is 
brought on the ſtage half a ſcore times, and makes a miſerable exit at laſt, 
before the reaches the age of twenty years. Has this conduct the ap- 
pearance of the national equity of a wiſe Chriſtian people? Where is 
the mercy or good policy of it? But would not this kind of treatment 
tempt ſome of theſe women to become priſoners, in order that they may 
get ſome cloaths upon their backs?“ What! to feed hard; to ſuffer 
b confinement, in ſolitude, for an uncertain time; to be diſciplined in 
I} | the ſchool of .virtue and religion, in which, they were never admitted, 
. or have long ſince forſaken ? No, Sir: Solitude is too terrible to them 
= to admit of ſuch a ſuggeſtion! We cannot ſuppoſe they would pay more 
for their cloathing, than they could think them worth ; nor would cloath- 
ing be neceſſary in every caſe; Such an impoſition might be ſometimes 
meditated ; but a greater number who might really try this experiment, 
would be wrought upon by the force of conviction, than could ſupport 
the a of ſuch a trial, * the ſake of 005 ſuch 8 


1 But . they not return to 8 evil courſe Some of them, pro- 
bably, will return, Is there any claſs of mankind who can be all held 


by 


e 5 it 65 1]. 


by the utmoſt powers of —— ? They will not all * hear the voice 
of the charmer, charm he ever ſo wiſely !”” It would be a Heaven indeed, 
if all the events of human life were to anſwer exactly to the intention; 
but if by mercy. and truth iniquity is purged,” let us be merciful, 
and purſue a wiſe and confiſtent plan, and leave the event to Heaven 


It is obvious, that the uſe of an apartment for each priſoner will prove 
the only effectual means of calling forth reflection, and preventing diſgrace 

and infamy. Such a ſituation only can furniſh the means of admonition, 
_ where the attention cannot be called off, by any falſe ſhame, ſuggeſted by 


bad company, or diffipation of thought, which ever muſt invade fuch 
wretched beings. If the governors of Bridewell, leaving their long beaten 
track of deluſion and miſery, will do their duty to God and their 


country, and prepare for ſuch ſolitary impriſonment, the avork will be 
done, tho it will require zime and conſtancy. If ſome of the apartments 
are made for the reception of two perſons, in cafe of ſickneſs, that a 


ſervant of the Hoſpital may ſleep in the ſame room, it may be well; but 


under no pretence ſhould any two or more priſoners be aſſociated. 


The governors may be morally aſſured that ſuch an economy will in- 


tereſt the parents and friends of the offenders, and facilitate this good 
work. For theſe, ſeeing that mercy is ſhewn by the magiſtrate and governor, 
will be the more ready to forgive, and put the culprits in a way of getting 
| their bread. This method will operate ſtrongeſt in behalf of females: Let 
the father be aſſured his daughter is returned to a ſenſe of her guilt, and 
a reſolution of amendment, he will not reſiſt the importunities of nature, 


nor the dictates of grace: The guſhing tear of forgiveneſs will flow down 


his hoary cheeks, and he will receive her with paternal love. 


55 Foo. mean . to make Bridewell a Magdalen Heſpita / 2” No: 


the objects of T hat charity come by choice, though perhaps compelled 


by the miſeries of their ſituation: The Bridewell priſoners are taken as 
evil doers. Thoſe are not mortified in the fleſh, unleſs it be by the ſo- 


briety of their lives: theſe will have a ſparer diet. Thoſe are aſſociated 


in twenties or thirties, in the wards, where they work and learn to 


repent of their fins : : theſe are to be kept /ing/e, for the twofold purpoſe: 
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of chaſtiſement and repentance. In the Magdalen, there is no anhdeiny 
to confine ; in Bridewell Hoſpital the magiſtrates and governors are poſſeſſed 
of that right.—I wiſh, indeed, the line were drawn with preciſion, 
what the magiſtrates may do, and what the governor ; for between ma- 

giftrate as ſuch, and only imple governor, neither ſeems to have acted 
with that energy, as the pious founder intended, and as our Hmes 
wy at their hands. 1 i 


The cells, or e intended, ſhould not contain a /- efs ſpace 
each than twelve feet ſquare; their beds to be made to turn up: the 
Wann the rooms can con 8 be made, the better. 


There ſhould be ſufficient lhe for the -rfforce to read and work; * 
and abundant ventilation for * | = 


As the pads ſhould be made completely clean, when they g0 in, 
they ſhould be obliged to remain ſo, under the 11 of ſhortening their 
ſcanty allowance of food. | | 


Baſons, water, wk and combs, ſhould not be wanting. 
Every floor in the ſeveral ſtair-caſe ſhould have a ſupply of ae by 


The moſt cleanly en, muſt be made for the er of nature in : 
every b cer 


They ſhould learn, that ddl will be e to them CO 
a virtue, and rewarded with _ 


In the extremity of cold ver, they ſhould not want an additional 
warm garment, and the communication of ſo much warmth, as will ren- 
dee: their ſituation not devoid of comfort. 


Their work ſhould be ch as they can gain bread by, when they get 
into the world. Give them a habit of induſtry in »/eful employment, as 
tne moſt certain way to enable than to get their bread, and they will 


CcAarn 
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earn it. I take it for granted they will gladly work, when. they are 


taught to conſider, how their lives depend on it; and that they muſt 
now fill up the void, which ſolitude would otherwiſe render dreadful. 


If they acquire a reputation for induſtry, piety and good behaviour, 
their confinement may be ſhortened at the will of the magiſtrate, 


This confinement, which I call an intermediate ſpace between both worlds, 


may qualify them for either. The fame rules will nearly hold for both 
Jens: | 


p06) Will not this plan require ſo much ſpace, as may invade the chapel, 


* hall, court-room, and the houſes lately built? We may eaſily « compro- 


miſe this matter: Let the governors build upon more ſpace, if they have 


it; or towards the clouds, if they want room. If the Hoſpital has 


ſaved no money, the pious may come in aid of it; otherwiſe it mult take 


more time to complete the work. If a great number cannot be accommo- 
dated, do the buſineſs effectually for a few: in a ſhort time the terror 


may keep the cells empty. This will be the glory of the governors: As 
the priſon rooms are now circumſtanced, they will be ever occupied. 
With regard to numbers, it ſhould be conſtantly remembered, that a 


magiſtrate who poiſons priſoners, by the noxious effluvias of their 
own atmoſphere, whatever the pretence may be, ſhould be called to ſe- 


vere account, eſpecially if he cannot make it appear, that he has 
moved the proper* tribunal, and infiſted on the neceſſity of more priſon- 


room. To loſe lives for want of ſuch room, as I am convinced has 


been often done, is the "RE diſgrace of aur times! 


If ae principle I am cohnetding for, be good, let us not loſe ache 
of the object, but grapple it to our hearts, unawed by any d; difficulty !--- 


Difficulty is no word in the dictionary of humanity and political neceſ- 


fity. This is the preſervation of ſubjects to the ſtate—lt is the eſſence 
of the guardianſhip of the laws---It is the defence of the lives and pro- 
perties of the innocent The palladium of liberty---The means of eter- 


nal happineſs to our fellow-creatures---And, as a conſequence of our good 


intentions, , the everlaſrng welfare of our own fouls! If there is any higher 
| K 2 | | 5 : Pa object, 
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objeft, it is „ in a plan for preventing the miſery and 
deuaftation of human nature. 


In my next. I ſhall tell you what aid may be given towards this 
work; and in my ſubſequent letters, how, upon the ſame principle, I 
propoſe. to puniſh algfactort, who muſt otherwiſe be put to death, or 


baniſhed. I am now conſidering Bridewell, as a plan of prevention of 
great crimes, by a proper chaftiſement of Bitte ones. © 


The circumſtances of offenders will certainly be moſt caſily come at 
by the aſſiduity of a ſenſible clergyman, who knows the world, and ap- 


plies himſelf diligently to the duties of his office, upon the plan 


propoſed.---There is the greater neceſſity, for I am aſſured that ſome of 
the magiſtrates avoid, if poſſible, making any commitment to chis 


priſon, as believing they ſhall do more harm _ good. 


The plan propoſed would gain the ct as, the inſtitution : is 
would enable a judicious clergyman: to diſcriminate the nature of the 
offences of the priſaners, and the ſtate of their minds; the degree of 
the encouragement, and the period of the confinement. 


The happy execution, of on may 3 in no ſmall de- 55 
gree, on the choice of proper clergymen, theſe challenging no right 
of remaining in the office, whether they do. the duties of it or 


not. I have often obſerved how dangerous compaſſion. to an indi- 


vidual is, where the intereſt of a community is concerned. 1 pre- 


ſume ſeveral chaplains will be neceſlary to perform the daily labour 


of inſtruction and admonition in public, and in private; not to be a 
rendered laborious by the length, but calculated to inſpire the mind 


with a proper ſenſe of guilt, and a reſolution of reformation; that the 


work may be done oe, and not in a vague, formal, and unmeaning manner. 


In caſes of repugnance to the mercy propoſed, ſo far as the authority of 
the magiſtrate extends to the puniſhment, it. will depend, in a great 
meaſure, on the report of the ſpiritual guide. 


For Heaven's ſake let us encourage men of the fonts mn Erb | 
ings, and moſt tender hearts, to ſuccour ſuch beings! We have a u- 
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merous clergy, learned and pious, of whom many would' be ready, dili- 


gently to attend this Hoſpital, provided they were properly paid for it: 
they ſhould live on the ſpot, or very near it. If the taſk were not 


the moſt delicate, neither does the chriſtian philefo pher ſeek for glory on 
a bed of down! If the comforts of this world, in conjunction with the 
hopes of reward in the next, were preſented to many a worthy and in- 
genious divine, there is no reaſon to doubt but that the buſineſs 
would be properly executed. Can it be imagined, if this were a road to 
preferment, that we ſhould not reap a golden harveſt from a labour, 


which would at once do honour to our ' miagiirates, our policy, our 
n, wy ras. re 


F 


If che governors of Bridewell will take up this object, in the Pg 


view, for which I am now contending, they will think As ſeriouſly of 
cauſing their priſoners to be taught the meaning of the ſacrament of our 


Lord's ſupper ; the indifpenſible obligation to which, the common people 
of this land, as I have told you, do not conſider as an effential part 


of the Chr; ian worſhip. Let the priſoners become repentant, they 


will ſoon learn what it means; and that there is nothing in it which 


ſhould deter them from the performance of this duty, provided a in- 
cerity of intention accompanies the act. This is an object of * in — 


 portance to the conduct of their lives. 


7 have converſed with women, who: after living in a profligate man- 


ner, were made ſenſible that we. are all commanded to commemorate the 


death of Chriſt; and attentively to conſider the reaſon why he died, as 
himſelf, and his followers: have declared. Such women have compre- 


hended that this ſacrament, is an outward and vifible fign, of an inward 


and ſpiritual grace. The firſt part is eafily underſtood; and from the mo- 
ment they felt themſelves inclined to forſake their evil courſe of life, they 


have been thoroughly ſenſible of what is meant by /þrritual grace. To 
withhold any means of their worſhipping God, according to the reli- 


gion: of their country, is a grievance of the frf magnitude! 


The governors of Bridecvell are ſuppoſed to be of the graver and 
more aged part of our fellow-ſubje&s,, Will they indulge their farth,, 


and: 
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and look forward to their own reward ? What trophies may they. not 
raiſe to their own immortal * ! | 


Pp 


| It 18 not the magnitude | of a halls 3 the portraits of N princes and ma- 
giſtrates, though in the beſt preſervation; nor greaſy caps toſſed high 


into the air; can give any proof that a magiſtrate diſcharges his duty 
to God or his country! It is the comfort of the indigent. and labo- 


rious; the art of the mechanic and manufacturer; and the ſobriety of 


their lives, which bleſs the land with peace and plenty: and the 


abuſe of theſe bleſſings, 1s. the curſe which attends 1 us. - 


The preſervation of ſuch perſons, and their children, with regard to. 


both worlds, is the object on which our happineſs as a nation depends: 
and ſo long as we neglect theſe, we render ourſelves the very forlorn hope, 


ſuch objects may be now conſidered. To act a part devoid of ſentiment 


and practiſe a ſupercilious, puerile play of juſtice, inefficacious to the great 
purpoſes of police, domeſtic comfort, and the tranquillity of our fellow- 
_ citizens, muſt, in the iſſue, doubly affect our own peace. It will 


wound our hearts with a conſciouſneſs of neglect ! It will refle& 


national diſhonour ! It can have no happy end! Nor can our end be 


happy if we perſiſt in it. 


The ſubje& is exceedingly intereſting, and the evil obvious. The 
confining men or women, for a certain time, and then diſcharging 
them, with an admonition to take care of their future behaviour, has the 
pompous appearance and oulſide of magiſterial authority, but inwardly it 
is mockery : it is taking pains to deceive the priſoner and themſelves. 


Miſery there will be, in ſpite of all our efforts to prevent it but we 


_ eſtabliſh falſe rules of conduct, and add an accumulated weight to it! If 


the priſoners are ſo publicly degraded, unaſſiſted by proper inſtruction, 
or any temporal good; what can happen, but that they will live and die 
equally a diſgrace to their country and its government ; to the magiſtrates, 
whoſe duty it is to take care of the police; to the prieſthood, which ſhould 
mourn in fack-cloth and aſhes at ſuch devaſtation of piety and moral 
rectitude ; and to ourſelves in general, if we prove our hearts to be ſo 


* callous, 


Cul 


callons, as to go on in the beaten track, without making any ſincere of- 
tering to God, our country, or mankind | 


Let us open a new ſcene of falutary police, equally honourable to. the 
nation in general, and to the corporation of Bridewell. in particular, 
Let us ſeriouſly conſider that thoſe whoſe warmth of zemper, ignorance, 
drunkenneſs, proſtitutions, petty thefts, and ſuch like offences, are conſi- 
dered as. reclaimable, ſhould be treated in ſuch a manner as will moſt 
probably operate forcibly. If they ſuffer in the fleſh, by abſtinence and 

hard lodging, their minds may be recovered to a ſenſe of reputation, as 
well as religion: and without this, ſtill we may aſk, —how is it poſſible 
they can live, but TP the JR © crimes ent gn them into puniſh- 
ment? 


bald and fetters of iron, and the diſgrace of being Se in 
company reputed infamous, were there only one in a hundred an aban- 
doned wretch, are means which will never anſwer the end. 


If the plan propoſed-ſhould require powers » which the * of i in- 
corporation, or bequeſts made, ſhould not extend to, all good men 
will unite in lending aſſiſtance. The complexion of the times will 
render it eaſy. Neceſſity calls for it—and Providence invites, in a par- 
ticular manner, with the moſt benignant aſpect. 


The fite of Brigewell is FIT) WOO : the building capable 4 being 
enlarged, and part of it may be converted. I do not mean to make 
war with the good officers who adminiſter; but to cultivate a perfect 
underſtanding upon the ſolid baſis of a mutual compact, between the 
public, the corporation, and the ſubjects whom Edward VI. certainly 
meant to relieve in the moſt effectual manner, according as ages fo come 
might judge Ace. Fo 1 


| Rp LETTER 
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ſelf-evident, may be repreſented as viſionary. 


the moſt cogent arguments, and the moſt ſtubborn facts; notwith- 
ſtanding which it may be treated as a ſcheme imported from Utopra, 
and utterly impracticable, for no better reaſon, than that it hath 


RO AS gp rg nee rr 


R 
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"HINGS may be fo e ee he the Infernal | incantation of 
party, vicious ſelf-love, and finiſter views, that a propoſition 


It may be ſupported by 


never been tried; and requires ſome virtue to execute it. I am 
therefore prepared to ſee my propoſal treated as viſionary, by thoſe 


who will not find it their intereſt to treat it in any other way ; and 
perchance, by ſuch as will not give themſelves any trouble to ex- 


amine it: but thoſe who are ſending for their ſmith, to plate their 


doors with iron, will ſurely wiſh that Bridewell ſhould ceaſe, to. * a 
nurſery. for thieves and proſtituteo. 


If a candid enquiry ſhould open the eyes of any, to make it appear 
as practicable as it is expedient, I ſhall rejoice. If they can produce a 
better plan, I hope I ſhall have the grace to acknowledge it. I have 
expatiated on the force of the affections, ſupported by the auxiliary 
ſtrength of the underſtanding: I have appealed to experience, for an 
alteration in the œconomy of Bridewell-Hoſpital, for both ſexes : 
let the propoſal be fairly examined. To ſuppoſe human nature, in 
the perſons of Bridewell priſoners, ſunk below recovery, would be 


as injurious to it, as to grant ſome of the objects to be reclaimable, 
without uſing any proper means s for the Purpoſe. 


— 


Facts are irreſiſtible. Evil communication, in all ages, has cor- 
rupted men's manners. No company can be ſo bad for a /tle thief, 


AS 


1 0 


as that of another bittle this, except the fociety of a great one. Bride 

well, lite our other: priſons, is known to be the inſtrument of corrupting man- 

ners. Such corruption of manners has cheriſhed and let looſe a multi- 

tude of thieves : we are ſorely diſtreſt: My propoſition militates againſt 

this dangerous practice ;-and if for this reaſon it merits no candid ex- 
amination, we muſt wait the iſſue. 


In purſuing the ſeveral modes, by which the riſing generation may 
be preſerved, and prevented from falling a ſacriſice, the London-Work- 74 
houſe calls for the public attention, as a public neceſſary ſchool of EE: 
inſtruction and diſcipline, Were it properly ſupported, it might ad- 
miniſter, in a higher degree, to the relief of the indigent, and nip the 
vices of the infant mind in the bud. The number of children in this 
place, does not, I believe, exceed one hundred. Their work conſiſts 
chiefly in knitting cauls for wigs, and making purſes. After they have 
been inſtructed for twelve months, their labour is farmed out to their 
inſtructor for a ſhilling a week each child, which contributes ſo much to- 
wards their maintenance. This inſtitution was formerly of the com- 
plex kind, particularly appropriated to the education of innocent children, 
and part to the correction of vagabonds, It derives its origin from an 
act of parliament of 1649: From that time it became important, by 
the number of diſtreſt objects it received. In 1662 it was incorporated. 
The Lord Mayor for the time being was appointed the prefident : and 
it depended on private benefactions, with ſuch allowance from the re- 
venues of London, as the corporation of the city thought neceſſary; 
authority being given to . purchaſe lands or tenements to the annual 
amount of three gain pounds. Wy 1K 
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From 1701 to 1742, the infants, and thee children received to 


be educated, amounted to * en 

The number of vagabonds, pilferers, impoſtors . diffolute 
| perſons, was no leſs than 2 5 ine 
Of theſe died in priſon e 215 


The reſt, after beings cloned; or cot by impriſonment, or other 
correction, were diſcharged, ſome to voluntary tranſportation, and the 
greater number reſtored to the uſeful offices of life. 


1 .—_his 


* 
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This ann at the commencement of its eſtabliſhment, received 


young children from the pariſhes, theſe paying gol. with each child. 


It is probable but few were ſent, the loſs of infants having long 


been a heavy complaint. Since 1751, this houſe hath received only 


ſuch young perſons as were found begging in the ſtreets, vagabonds, 
and pilferers. About the beginning of the laſt war, the governors of 


this charity diſpoſed of what they called the keeper's fide, where the adults 


and diſſolute perſons had been uſually imprifoned. As very has kept 
pace with the influx of wealth; to judge from the event, it would have 
been more confiſtent to have enlarged the Yorkhouſe for the purpoſe of 

receiving vagrants and offenders, with a view to their correction and 


inſtruction, to prevent the growth of iniquity-: the contraction of 
| on . has anſwered neither purpoſe. 


Though ant viſually Aly to ahe vedent'1 parts of theſe « cities, the 


governors of this inſtitution might probably collect nearly equal to the 
number received from 1701 to 1742; a proper attention to whom 
Ne a few yours do much good, or keep the houſe empty; - 


It was about the year 1760 when I firſt enquites how this inftitution 


was circumſtanced. The information I then received was, The 


Marine Society has done our buſineſs ſo completely, nothing remains 
for the London-Workhouſe.” This gave me much pleaſure, as I had 
reaſon to believe it true, reſpecting boys turned of twelve years old; 
between five and fix thouſand ſuch having been ſent to ſea during the 

late war: but it is no leſs apparent, that if, in time of peace, this ſo- 
ciety cannot with their utmoſt efforts, find proper maſters for the accom- 
modation of above 150 ſuch boys fit for the ſea, this beneficial work 


is not ſufficient. If the magiſtrates of London are anxious to ſupport 


the ſafety and happineſs of the city, and prevent the miſery which 
invades us, from the want of a ſalutary police; the London Work- 
houſe 18 worthy their conſideration, whether they ought not to reſtore 
it to its original ſtate, by enlarging the buildings, and attending. to 
its economy. If the primary object of a good citizen, is the preſer- 
vation of the people, we are ſure great numbers are by various 


accidents dropt here, whoſe. parochial ſettlements are uncertain ; 


and many too diſſolute to admit of being paſſed home. 5 
5 Ga 5 5 Unhappily 


11 


Unhappily this workhouſe is but the ſhell of a building, a ſhadow of 
the thing wanted; being only about twenty feet deep, confined by 
other buildings; and having no ventilation, cannot poſſibly be fit 
for any great defign, nor commodious for a le one. I do not fay it is 
worlſe ventilated than other places of the ſame kind, but no confined 
air is proper for the health, activity and hardineſs, with which chil- 
dren ought to be brought up. It is very impolitic to immure 
young-perſons, as if the breath of their noſtrits were to be mea- 
ſured by inches; or that they could poſſibly receive no injury by 
their own atmoſphere. It is well known that a number congregated, 
not ſupplied with plenty of air, creates noxious ſtenches. As the poor 
have not the liberty of living where they pleaſe, and are often ignorant : 
how to preſerve themſelves, the common bounties of nature, air and 
water, ought to be allowed with a moſt liberal hand. It is aſtoniſhing 
| how the uſe of theſe articles is neglected in common life, eſpecially 
among the ice as - ood 3 to _— them at the hand 
of God. 51210 | | 


Whether the magiſtrates of London will enter ſeriouſly into this 
matter or not, let us turn weſtward, and ſee how it fares with our 
friends in Weftmmfter : we may ſay, the ghoſt of ſobriety and order 
walks unrevenged amongſt us. But, as ſome are rapacious to a degree 
of violence to gratify their paſſions, others are no leſs retentive of 
their money, to maintain their way of living, in which heir paſ- 
ſions alſo have the greater ſhare! Here we fee the neceſſity of the 
intervention of government, and the energy of laws to reſtore things 


to their proper courſe, that we = * Kaen life i in innocence: 
and peace. R 


I have been for ſome 'years perſuaded of the neceſſity of a well- 
regulated public workhouſe in Weſtminſter : her ſtreets are crouded 
with objects, who employ ſuch a variety. of arts to baffle the vigi- 
lance of magiſtrates and pariſh-officers, as beggars all deſcription. 
In ſpite of the a& of Queen Anne, which requires the payment of five 
ſhillings for every penny given in the ſtreet, the real miſery of ſome, 
and the fictitious diſtreſs of others, draw no inconſiderable ſupport from 


L 2 the 
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the * of che humane paſſenger, had; abilities do not ex- 
tend beyond the pence which he beſtows, on ſuch objects as affect 
his heart. In vain ſhall we plead againſt ſuch a violation of genuine 
police, till we have a proper place for the reception of the objects 
when they are apprehended. - So many een diſtreſs our eyes or 
ears, at every corner, Weſtminſter may be called the grand aſſembly of 
Britain's miſery, as well as the plume and mirrour of her glory. The 
paſſing of vagrants to their reſpective pariſhes; is a fruitleſs, expen- 
five Work: it is a precarious temporary relief: to ſuch, as have en- 
joyed the ſweets of beggary and idleneſs, in the ſtreets of theſe: en 
it by no means operates as a cure. 


If a ſpacious and commodious — Wen were > aids; - the 
ſeveral diſtinctions of young and old, virtuous and vicious; thoſe who 
would work if they could be employed; and thoſe who will not work 
but by compulſion, might be provided for: this ſeems to be the only: 
expedient to clear the. ſtreets, and prevent the numerous evils which 
grow.” from By and idleneſs. 


If the . 45 vagrancy were ls; months imprifnment im 
F a workhouſe, we. ſhould not have ſo many people begging in our 
ſtreets: and the additional work done by thoſe whoſe employment it is 
now to beg, would, ſoon repay. the coſt. of ſuch an edifiee. It would. 
ſtand as an object af terror to thoſe. who are really idle and profligate, 
whilſt it. contributed to ſuccour numbers who are really objects of com— 
miſeration; and cannot live here, nor yet find their way home, if they 
have. any, without ſome. temporary relief, There are numbers of every 
ſort, good, bad, and indifferent, who might, and others who do, avail 
themſelves of che parochial bounty, under the denomination of caſual: 
oor. ; yet-profeis the trade and myſtery of begging, to the diſgrace of good 
citizens, the obſtruction of good order, and the nurſery.of felony. Ih 
this matter were ſeriouſly conſidered, I am convinced it is an eligible 
plan; and that, it may conſiſtently be required by parliament to be exe 
cuted : but! believe it never will be executed without the Mete, in 
terpoſition. F. arewell, 
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3 0 nd; hw way, by low . cautious ſteps, how to e "mh 
. people and. eſtabliſh a police, from deſigns calculated for pre- 
vention in the lower degrees, we muſt advance to places of confinement, 


where malefactors of higher note in iniquity take up their reſidence ; 
ful directed nels the far of mercy. 


of all Fe miſeries attending human lte, none can. e the falſe 
economy, or ſemblance. of economy, of making the remedy. the diſ 
eaſe. The communication of delinquents with each other, in our pri- 
: ſons, might be intended by our forefathers, during the greater ſimplicity 
of their lives, as adding to the horrors of a priſon; and that one might be 
a terror to another: but whatever their meaning, or no meaning, might. 
Fine it now operates in a deadly manner againſt the criminal, and the ſubjects 
at large; ; for by this means, thieves form. themſelves into communi-- 
ties, and become more terrible to every member of civil, ſociety. We 
do not make war with men, but with the crimes of men; nor do we 
mean to extend our reſentment againſt the ſouls of our fellow-creatures.. 
The earth is wide, and the heavens high. But for the paltry conſider- 
ation of the purchaſe of ground, and the coſt of building, joined to 
the wretched ſaving, with reſpect to the quality of men, who act the 
under parts in pri ſons; it. is amazing what devaſtation is created! Com- 
paſſion. and humanity, reaſon. and religion lift up their voices to the hea- 
vens! They cry aloud for juſtice and mercy, with regard. to the neceſ- 
ſity of more ſpace, more diviſions and ſubdiviſions, to fave delinquents 
from themſelves :. and if they happen to be acquitted, and return into 
the world, to give every paſſenger the ſatisfaction, that he who actually 
Was a thief, has learnt his duty to God, andi is become an honeſt man. 


To corroborate by propeſitions, I muſt beg your attention to o ſeveral 
intereſting facts, which are not commonly known to people who do not 
make ſuch objects their ſtudy.—I am Juſt: returned from the New Priſon 


I. NOW. 
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now rebuilding. The arch of the entrance and gate-way, is adorned 
with ruſtic terror, the enſigns of juſtice, and the chains of impriſonment. 
The rooms of the men's ſide, are the only ones yet built; theſe are near 


thirty feet ſquare, and I believe very proper, if it can be ſaid there is 
propriety in our »ſua/ manner of congregating malefactors. When I 


objected to the priſon, and took the liberty to obſerve what I thought 


ought to be done, my guide very naturally obſerved, © Lord! Sir, That | 
would require a great deal of ſpace!” © Ay, my friend, and very com- 
petent ſpace do I mean you ſhould have ; and till that happens, tne * 


5 likely to have bufineſs enough, in your dreadful eee pt: 


I have 8 mentioned, chat I made a viſit to 5 e e 5 in 
theſe cities, ſome years ſince. In viewing Clerkenwell- Bridewell, I had 


the pleaſure to find the good ſenſe and humanity of the juſtices of that 
_ divifion, had induced them to provide a room divided into elve apart- 
ments, with a paſſage in the middle, and apertures in the wall, for light 


and air; fix of them are cells for the refractory apprentices, and oppoſite 
to them are fix dormitories, into which they are removed at night. 
'Theſe cells, as well as I remember, are 8 or 10 feet in length, and 6 


or 7 in breadth. The diviſions are made of thick boards, but intended 
to be rebuilt with brick. Theſe apartments are intended to awaken 


the hearts and underſtandings of unruly apprentices, turbulent per- 


ſons, and culprits guilty of petty crimes, to a due ſenſe of the 


offences they have been guilty of; and preſerve them from the poiſoned 
breath of abandoned wretches, with whom they might otherwiſe 


| have been aſſociated; and by this means reftored, in an humbled 
fate, to God and their country. Bleſſed magiſtrates, whom Heaven 
 infpired with fuch a godlike mercy! The event has fully juſtified 


their moſt ſanguine hopes, one of them having lately aſſured me, that 


no perſon was ever committed to one of thoſe ſolitary apartments, who, 
in a very few ys, was not reformed to an _— degree. 


In other parts of the ſame priſon, I found felons of various denomi- 
nations; ſome of the firſt magnitude. Thoſe not actually chained in 
their apartments, where they ſlept, aſſociated in the common yard; and 
as far as appears to the occaſional viſitor, behave decently : in juſtice to 
the external part, I muſt fay this priſon-houſe is one of the beſt ordered 


5 
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Lever ſaw with regard to cleanlineſs, and freedom ii noxious ſmells ; 

though there were near an hundred priſoners in it. You may eaſily 
imagine, that a gloom was ſpread over this melancholy ſcene, though 
by habit, and the indulgence of nature, many offenders ſoon forget 
thar ſorrows. But what ſort of converſation could there be among 
ſuch people? Boys, young men, and thoſe more advanced in life; ſuch 
as were leſs guilty, and great criminals, mixed together. Is this a 
proper means of reformation ? Neither the confinement, the apprehen- 
ſions of tranſportation, or the expectation of an ignominious death, 
could afford ſuch a motley crew any ſolid means of inſtruction, to fit 
them for this world, or That, where they muſt ſtand before an unerring 
Judge. For all the religion amongſt them, as I was informed, they 
were. indebted to a clergyman, who, from motives of charity, made 
them a viſit on the Sabbath-day. Since that time, clergymen have been 
10 8 by imme for our pgs 5 


 Tothill-Pields Brideivell is s another of our ede for offenders in 
_ theſe cities. In this I found about 40 men, and near 20 women.— 
Among the former were ſeveral felons, the ſeſſions often receiving 5 or 
6. from hence, who are capitally convicted. There are foe cells, 
lately made for the confinement of unruly apprentices ; they are built 
with brick, and therefore better contrived for the purpoſe, than thoſe 
of Clerkenwell, and more airy, having an area before them. They are 7 
or 8 feet deep, and 9 or 10 broad, the door-place in front making near 
half the breadth. The delinquents fleep in the ſame place, and hemp 
is provided for them to beat, and oakham to pick. Nobody is ſuffered 
to come to them, except the perſon who brings them their food, and 
the parent or maſter : they are generally confined for the ſpace of ſeven 
days, and ſome for a whole month ; but I could not learn that any pro- 
viſion was made for their inſtruction, in the moral and religious duties, 
againſt which they had treſpaſſed. At this place, I heard com- 
plaints of the fale of liquor at the tap-bouſe, particularly on the 
Sabbat h- day, when the priſoners were viſited by their friends. This, if 
I recollect right, has been ſince rectified. The little villain, and the 
felon committed for capital offences, meet in the common yard. This 
indiſcriminate mixture, is the rock upon which we run, as if we deter- 
mined to be wreck'd! To place young perſons, whoſe minds are ſuſcep- 
tible 


1 8 } 


tible of every kind of impreſſion, on a common level with che moſt 
notorious felons Good God! will not ſuch e oy" mar to | 
oy — OY at the fountains of operated . . 

Theft, of a greater or leſs x 6hjett, whethitr 1t be eollnittcd 0 a boy 
of twelve, or a man of thirty, the capacity of diſtinguiſhing crimes, 
makes the only important difference. The probability of reformation 
muſt be in favour of the youth, who perhaps was never taught the 
eternal diſtinctions of good and evil. Perhaps he has been inſtructed to 
feal, and tempted to it by an artful ſuggeſtion to which the unhappineſs 

1 of his ſituation expoſed him] Every circumſtance that is favourable to 
him, ought to. be weighed in the ſcales of piety and humanity. But 
to entangle him the more by leaving him to learn an evil leſſon 14 81855 
God, his own foul, and wires K 0 ſhame ! ſhame ! 
= T1” To give you an es of the miſerable impolicy of this method, will 
== mention one inſtance, which happened at the time I am ſpeaking of. 
A boy, about zhirteen years of age, was committed to this priſon for 
picking a gentleman's pocket of a watch. His father came to viſit 
him, and with tears ſtreaming down to his hoary beard, he implored 
the Almighty to give his ſon a due ſenſe of his offence, that the pu- 
niſhment of impriſonment might reform him. After recovering from 
the agony of his grief, he expoſtulated calmly with his child, who 
with tears of contrition acknowledged his guilt, and promiſed amend- 
ment: the converſation paſſed in the common yard. Upon this, a 
| hardened villain, at whoſe inſtigation the poor boy had committed the 
crime, paſſed his ill-timed jeſts, endeavouring to make the boy aſhamed 
of his penitential ſorrow, by ſaying, © If you want courage, my boy, 
you will never make a man!” A boy may be eaſily led to imagine that 
there is virtue in courage, though it be employed in thieving, and defy- 
ing the gallows. Upon this principle, many a youth has been 
. prompted to hazard his neck, and what is more horrible, to die af the 
allows, as if he had no faith i in the terrors of a Jotgenent to come! 


— familiar communication in our priſons, opens a traffic; bigbiy N 
injurious to the malefactors themelyes : : ſhewing a decent regard to 
their 


a 
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their immediate relations and ſolicitors, that they be allowed ample 
freedom in their defence; the reſt only ſerves to undo us The ſepara- ; 
tion-propoſed cannot affect the real juſtice due to them. 1 


ua have heard of criminals fitting i in judgment on each other, and 


going through a mock trial, in which more arts and contrivances are 
lernt. -& | than can * n ene 


- 


| 5: 


What aggravates the crime e of this common node! of prend is. 
the moſt abandoned execrable perjuries. If the quality of perſons 
could be diſtinguiſhed, - and the oath taken of ſome, and not of 
others, truth wopld be oftener come at, than by our preſent practice. 
A great part of our immorality, may be aſcribed to oaths NG ad- 
misst, ſo often, and with ſo little u 


Jn England, an fins lande up in court, with a book i in his had; ah 
ſays to the witneſs who is to give his evidence, The evidence you 
ſhall give for our ſovereign Lord the King, ſhall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; ſo help you God.“ And then the 
witneſs kiſſes the book. In Scotland, where primitive diſcipline is not 
ſo much reſined away; when a witneſs i is called in, the Judge ſtands up, 
hat, orders him to repeat the words of the oath in the following man- 

Holding up his hand, he ſays, «1 ſolemnly promiſe before the 
Wh. God, who will judge all men at the laſt day, when every ſecret 
ſhall be diſcloſed; that I will tell the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, ſo far as my memory will aſſiſt me; and this I 


ſwear, as I ſhall anſwer to God.” 1 leave you to . which is che 2 
ſolemn. 1 | 


That che communication of felons, prepares the way for the en 
ſcenes of perjury, is as manifeſt, as that this crime is familiarized to 
us in a manner unparalleled under any other government, religion, or 
belief in a God! I queſtion if the moſt ſavage people do not act with 
more conſiſtency, i in this particular! Unhappily it is become a part of 
our conſtitution : it ſuppoſes, that we all believe in the chri/tian e- 
ligion 3 and, above all things, fear to call God to witneſs to that which 
we know to be a lie. We depend on our religion for the ſecurity 
M —— 
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of our lives and properties; at the ſame time we have the mort fication 


to ſee how little of it remains among many of the lower claſſes of the 
2 who have not bonous as a ſubſtitute. 


A b againſt * the circumſtantial evidence amounted to a 
roof, that he had carried his wife to Hounflow-Heath, and there mur- 


dered her, when called upon at the bar to make his defence, lamented, 
in the pretended anguiſh of his ſoul, the groſſneſs of the imputation of 
having murdered the woman he loved with the greateſt tenderneſs: ad- 


ding, that he had a witneſs to prove he was at another place, at the time 


the fact was ſaid to be committed. A woman, whoſe name he had men 
tioned, was accordingly called for. The wretchedneſs of her appearance 


ſeemed to prejudice the court. againſt her; but ſhe deſired to be heard, 
and told her ſtory. in theſe terme. My huſband was: a priſoner” 
(mentioning for debt, or ſome light offence) ; ; and I uſed to carry him his 


dinner. The priſoner at. the bar took an opportunity to call me aſide, 


and addreſſed me in theſe words. You feem to be a good ſort of perſon :. 
Have you a mind to do an act of juſtice, and fave an innocent man? I 


am unjuſtly accuſed of murdering my wife, and I have fo many enemies, 
chat notwithſtanding my innocence, I believe it will go hard againſt me. 


1 will give you De gainees, if you will fwear I. was in ſuch a place 
(mentioning the place) at ſuch a time: here are three of them, and you 


hall have the other tua when I am acquitted.” The woman then ſpeak-- 
ing in her own perſon ſaid, I thought. if I did not take the money 
fomebody elſe would, and 1 had no intention to forſwear myſelf : I told: 


him that my memory was: bad, and unleſs he wrote down what he had. 
to fay, I ſhould probably forget it; and accordingly he gave me this 
paper (producing the ſame in court), and here are the three guineas (Which 
the held up in her hands), and which I deliver up. I am poor, very poor 
indeed, but I will not take the price of innocent blood, or ſcreen a mur- 
derer from juſtice !”” The court, as you may eaſily imagine, was ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, and rung with applauſe :. They ordered the three 
guineas to be given to her, and alſo made a handſome collection 
for her. This ſtory deſerves an honourable. record. 


What dark ſcenes of eee have not been acted by means of per- 
jury. The more rigorous puniſhment of this crime, would probably 
| | reſtore 
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* in te u ff chat rectitude, of which we at rekt ſtand in 
ſuch great need, r ig 


In every view, it muſt be apparent to you, that nothing will tend 
more to preſerve us, whether by en or cure, than impriſonment, 
in diſtin een. | 


We are now building a priſon, or New Newgate: It was preſumed, 
that proviſion would be made, for the ſeparation of priſoners, and the 
confinement of them in ſuch a manner, as to anſwer all the good pur- 
poſes of juſtice to the individual, and the public, and relieve the magiſtrate 


in diſcovering truth. The foundation allowed of a lofty ſuperſtructure; 
but I fear the committee charged with the building it, has not carried it 


to ſuch a competent height, as to afford a ſufficient number of apart- 


ments. If juſtice is more cafily executed than it uſed to be, and mercy 
and repentance promoted, it will be happy. In every point of light we 


can view the ſubject of ſolitary impriſonment, as neceſſary to reformation, 
the mind is left in pain, when the vices which are the occaſion of the 
n diſtreſs are not e againſt. 


After 4 this view, and conſidering theſe facts attentively; 3 driven 


out of all our entrenchments as to the plea of à viſonary dhſgn, let us revert 


to Bridewell Hoſpital as an eſſential part of the plan of prevention. It was 
the intention of Edward VI. who gave this Hoſpital to the City of Lon- 


don, that it ſhould be employed for this purpoſe; and upon this ground the 


city may build her patriotiſm, with regard to the care of her richer citizens, | 


by preventing the poorer ſort from falling victims to thoſe laws which 
are ſo often trampled on. Her magiſtrates conſtitute a body of governors, 
who might have great weight from their office, and number: and they 


are ſuppoſed to be the conſervators of our police. Upon the principles of 
freedom, every governor, as he means to do juſtice to himſelf and his coun- 


try, ought to examine and give his voice, and not leave the duty to a few 


Her ſons. Recent exper ience has taught them what the conſequences are of 


being ſupine. It is in behalf of governors, magiſtrates and citizens, and 
their children, from generation to generation, in whoſe ſervice I employ 
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my pen. Let us proceed in the preſumption, that they will be as reſolved. 
and determined in the execution, as they may be clear in their com- 
nn of "__ fitneſs of the Oy" 


Jn order rg to make room for ation is fo a MANI n 
may be proper to remove what is evidently unneceſſary, and diſcontinue. 
the ER of the bene er 5 0 | 


If we look back to the days of Edivard VI. me behold the bk n 
of this nation ! we ſhall find this young king ſrand upon the rock of 
renown, for his royal charity and munificence; and rather wonder to- 
behold that ſo-large a portion of his foundations, as Chrift Church and 
| Bethlem, and the Hof pitals of Sr. Bartholomew and St. Thomas, remain 
equally worthy the attention of the preſent age; and to e henoras the. 
will be the ſame to ard d generations] 


The proper education of euch 4 is as neceſſary now as it was in 
1550. It is not wonderful in a trading nation, that citizens ſhould 
occaſionally leave their families in diſtreſs; nor that perſons ſhould 
become as inſane at this period of time, as they were in days of yore: We 
live in the fame climate, in the ſame plenty; and are addicted to the 
ſame violence of temper; and the more vicious we grow, the more in- 
ſianity and ſickneſs there will be.— As trade and labour have increaſed; 
the ſtronger reaſons have ariſen for providing for the ſick and maimed, 
1 the labouring part. of mankind. 1795 


Theſe charities, I a. ſtand on a rock, and are protected by That Being 
who is ſometimes. ſtiled the Roc of Ages. — But this does not require the 
filling Bridewell with a heterogeneous mixture of Arti- maſters, or unne- 
ceſſary weavers, who ſtand in the way of eſtabliſhing a noble plan of 
folice, for the prevention of great crimes, by the due correction of little 
ones. If the houſe was originally granted for the correction of the pro- 


fligate, it was given to be uſed in the way that will beſt anſwer this. 


purpoſe, which. the entertainment. of weavers never-can do.. 
7 


There: 
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There is a time for all things, and when the aſſiſtance ali energy of 
government, become neceffary to ſupport the harmony and good order 

of the parts which eompoſe-it, a wiſe Pate will avail 1 of e re- 
Haber, in * moſt on meal exeonoinical manner.” 


When 1 laſt v wrote on the bier (% 1 fappeſted to the governors of 
Bridewel}, that this part of their object; the Arti- maſters, was become ro- 
zally unneceſſary ; and of ub uſe to the public, beyond the employment 
of ſo many boys, who" might be as well taught under maſters in the 
common way of apprenticeſhip. Many of the firſt and moſt conſidera- 

ble among the magiſtrates of Zondou with whom J converſed on the 
occaſion were entirely of this opinion. Indeed they declared it to be a 

groſs abſurdity ; and that it was high time the governors ſhould aſk for 

* authority to change this part, as no ways agreeable to the ſpirit and 

meaning of the founder and benefactors, the end being ſo fully and en- 

 tirely accomphſhed. The original deſign was a houſe of correction, that | 
by labour and admonition the idle and refractory might be brought to a 
right ſenſe of their duty, and by proper treatment, not only prevented 
from being foes to their country, diſturbers of the public peace, and 
victims to her laws ; but by correcting the heedleſs ſallies of youth, the 

weakneſſes of the heart, the errors of the underſtanding, and the miſ- 
fortune of improper education, render them friends to God and their 
country, with all the advantages Which religion and the benefits of ſo- 
eiety can purchaſe. | 


This is the meaning of the plan I propoſed; which after much 
thought and cloſe attention to real life, I ſuppoſe to be the beſt me- 
thod that can be purſued. If a better can be propoſed, ſo much the 
happier it will be. Tila TY e PORE 5 


It is now three or four ſeſſions ſince the Parliament reſtrained the 
Spital-fields Weavers from taking above a certain number of apprentices : 
Surely this is a preſumptive evidence, that the Bridewell Boys, as appren- 
tices to weavers,. cannot be an object to encourage by peculiar immuni- 
ies, to the detriment of a flutaty police ſo urgently neceſſary. 


(a) March, 1772. 
Lam! 


'” © 
Tam well aware how eaſy. it is for men to find out reaſons fas Not 
doing that which is not agreeable to them, and chat they will ſay, 
<© How can we recede ? We have received donations which amount to 
a a large ſum !” So much che better, if it ĩs properly employed ; if not, let 
us correct and reſtrain the miſuſe of charity. You ſay, © The money 
was given for the arts-maſters, and therefore we uf maintain this part 
of our inſtitution.” The argument is plauſible. But ſuppoſe, in the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of our lt manufatory, five thouſand pounds a year 
had been left for ſettizg-up ſhop-heepers; ar mercers,. to fell filks, and * 
hundred men of ability were now to offer to ſet up ſuch ſhops, and even 
to give a ſum for the good-will of houſes; and ſhops, without any ſuch 
eleemoſinary encouragement ; would you ſtill ſay. No: we muſt give 
theſe 5000/7. annually to filk mercers ! Let us ſuppoſe further, that 
certain pirates had landed and pillaged many farms in Kent, and mur- 
dered ſeveral of the inhabitants, and that it became neceſſary to maintain 
à garriſon in certain caſtles on the coaſt, which required this revenue; 
would you not be glad to receive national authority for the better appro- 
ur of the pool. for the preſervation of the lives and properties of 
the inhabitants of the county? If you ſhewed any repugnance, 
I ſhould imagine your wits failed you, or that you had ſome ſecret 
and unjuſtifiable reſerves, of which due cognizance __ to be taken a 
by thoſe who are the guardians: of the common We 125 


* 


1 caſe to be. fo far pants. that we conch with the leaſt 
propriety ſay, © Weavers want the encouragement given to the arts- 
maſters :” but we want the eſtabliſhment of a well-regulated police, which 
may be obtained by aboliſhing the arts-maſters, and making the local 
æſtabliſhment of Bridewell Hoſpital, and ſuch portion of its revenue, as 
| properly belong to the article of police, inſtrumental to the accomplith- 
ment of ſo great and good: a work. 


In diſcourfing with the late Sir ;- Richard Ghm, then preſident of 
 Bridewell Hofpital, he informed me, that the aboliſhing of the arts- 
maſters had been under conſideration ; but finding that bequeſts 
and donations - created an impediment, the Hoſpital had not then 
thought it proper to . in this buſineſs. I told him that parlia- 

ment 


15 


| ment would certainty give the Hoſpital relief; and that . it meant to 
do a right thing, there was an indiſpenſable obligation for ſuch an ap- 
plication: that with reſpect to the difficulties, ſuppoſing the ſix- 
teen arts- maſters had actually taken five apprentices each, and that. 
eighty poor boys are provided for, the benefit to the community can 
only arife from the f gran as in the cafe of a patent given for a. 
number of years; for, if the bufineſs is done as well, or better, with- 
out a peculiar ehoonttigeititi; the giving it is romantic and abſurd. 
That with regard to holding apprentices bound to ferve on any partiꝶ 
cular ſpot, it did not ſeems to be confiftent with the nature of appren- 
ticeſhips ; and it is pretty evident, that no young man can be rendered 
the more ſober fer being aſſociated with a number; the contrary gene 
rally happens. Apprentices living in a detached domeſtic way, will be- 
come the better citizens; the congregating numbers creates diſſipa- 
pation. Till very lately, the Bridewell-boys, of whom many have reached 
the years of manhood, were the terror, not the delight of theſe cities: 
But granting them to be as ſober as other lads, it is an abſurd commu- 
| nity. I have heard it ſaid they are ſkilful in working a fire-engine : It 
is to be hoped every pariſh is now. properly provided; and the firemen 
of the aſſurance- offices, ſo deeply intereſted in extinguiſhing fires, make 
no dependance on a number of lads who ought to be taking their reſt,. 
or working at their looms. With reſpe& to their peculiar-dreſs, this 
part of reverence to our forefathers is preſerved by the children of. 
Cbriſt- church hoſpital, and it ſerves well enough for boys under fourteen :. 
but even. theſe, when they are put out. apprentices, appear-in the pro-- 
per garb of the preſent generation, and: not in the. improper-dreſs, like. 
men for labour, as the Bridewwell-boys are clothed. Elizabeth was ſove- 
reign in the infancy of the loom: George III. .ſees it grown to maturity: 
Shall we {till conſider this as an infant art? If our fellow-citizens have 
no reaſon to be advocates for the arts-maſters, but are in great want of a 
ſalutary police, it is natural to ſuppoſe they with for ſueh a regulation, 
as may keep their children in awe not to offend, or offending to be 
properly chaſtiſed. Their duty as chriſtians, parents, and citizens, calls 
on them to implore ſuch a mercy. There never was. a time in which 
this change could come more in aid of the police of the city. You. 
would think fo, if you knew half as well as I do, the evil propenſities 
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„With regard to the artemaſters 1 $1 1 governors can. be at f 
no loſs to fulfil their engagements with them, by giving them an equi- | 


| valent for their houſe-rents,  Pariſh-rates, and freedom from ne 


2 +» 


part is but a ſmall rohr to aſk of the, corporation of Lend: as 16 1 : 
only for theſe particular men, for a ſhort period of time. I | know it 


is wiſhed by ſome of the beſt. friends. of the public, and of the City of 
London, of whom many ſpeak of the arts-maſters with: ſcorn and indig- 
nation, as a puerility, unworthy of a. corporation built on ſo noble a 


foundation. They are aſtoniſhed, that the governors of :Bridewel/ ſhould | 


de guided. by their paſſions or prej judices; and under the pretence of Pay- 5 
ing homage to an ancient inſtitution, ſpend their money, which is : ſo. 


much wanted for the nobleſt purpoſes, in ſo wanton. and unneceſſary a 
manner, as s defeats the intentions of the royal founder, ö 
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health of the people being a term ſynonimous with their general 


preſervation, of which the king, as the father and firſt magiſtrate, is 


underſtood to be the chief inſtrument. N otwithſtanding the bleſſings 
of inoculation, the high ſtate of medical knowledge and ſurgery, and the 
conveniences which our improvements furniſh, a great number of peo- 
ple die of the-ſmall-pox. According to the bills of mortality it is 1800 


to 2400, the medium on three years being 2100: on ten years, 


2500. The ordinary computations of deaths. by the ſmall-pox,- in 


the natural way, is not above 1 in 7. If we call the mortality e 
then 14,700 people may be ſuppoſed to have the natural ſmall-pox (a). 
Before inoculation came in uſe, the number of deaths ſeldom ex- 


ceeded 2600, which 7 times told is 18,200. Suppoſing exact care taken 


to inoculate every perſon, and 10 in 1000 (5) were to die of inocula- | 


tion, the number would then be 182, inſtead of 2100. 


The N is, than. many nds are too 8 and. FROM hl ino- 
culation of infants: ſome are ſuperſtitious, and offer up the lives of 


infants at the altar of z Ignorance. The danger to the inoculated perſon, 
being inconſiderable, it is frequently the cauſe that the private perſon 
and practitioner, diſſeminate the diſeaſe. They act with a careleſneſs that 


is incredible. I know of no man fo wicked as intentionally to propa- 


gate this diſtemper : yet if. practitianers are interefled in its bein g pro- 
pagated, they will not be the firſt to move for a reformation in this 
great article of police: and therefore it is highly neceſſary it ſhould 
become an object of parliamentary conſideration. 


. | | e, 
(a) Allowing for a ſmall portion to die by inoculation, the number who have this diſeaſe 


in the natural way, I compute to be 20 in 1000, out of which 1000, 145 die. 
| (8) By the account of the 88 ſome years ſince, not above 5 in 1000 o died 
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I have talked with ſome ſurgeons, intreating them to recommend to 
the legiſlature a mode of preventing the bad effects of inoculation. It is an 
object of legiſlative cognizance; but as not one of them has yet had 
charity equal to. this taſk, I determine to make one more effort, 
in the way of writing and ſoliciting the public attention. It is a 
debt due to humanity, that this obje& ſhould no longer paſs unnoticed ; 
as that the reputation of inoculation, to preſerve the lives of many hundred 
perſons, ſhould be guarded: For, granting that in this multifarious reſort, 
many will ſquander away their lives, yet if due precautions were taken, 
ſo many would not fall. What can be ſo intereſting as the lives of tha 

people? The ſfnall. por, nt being of the ronfluent'forr, and treated in 
oo {A pps manner now. in | pradtive, ok a among diſeaſe. 

There are Wine at ditch which occur to my mind; bg due ob- 
ſervance of Which, rr port tend to deny mn 580 numbers f in N 
5 Bttle tire of theſe tie. 

1. No pauper ſhould” be admitted into à Vorkette bb 4 
ü ckrtikest from # juſtice of the peace, declaring-when and where he or 
ſhe had the ſmall- -pox, viz.. by the report of their parents on this fub-- 


ject, or the parties giving other reaſons for their rr had! Te,” or of 
having been inoculated without effect. 


2. All maſters and miſtreſſes taking a dena tene or apprentice, 
without the ſame kind of certificate, ſhould be ſubject to a fine, o one part 
to be paid to the informer, the other to the pariſh. 

3. Proper houſes, detached from communication with other houfes, 
Would be built for the ſmall-pox3: ſome- being appropriated to-ino- 
culation only, and others to the natural way. =D he execution. of this. 
part may be rendered pratticable by being profitable. 

4. Medical perſons. attending the ſmall-pox, ſhould have fande 
of garments, peculiarly devoted to this dullneſs,” oy "ng other ne- 
_ceflary. purifications. 

p. In ſeveral great cities of Europe, tlie mh-Der ! IS nfdered: as a 
plague, inoculated perſons performing a guarantine. In proportion to- 
their numbers of inhabitants, much fewer people die of the ſmall- 
pox, than with us. Do you not — this is an oe highly, 
— a your enquiry t. 

> 7 tots bs.3 A; 


* 


6. As every nurſe is now become a miſtreſs of inoculation, there is ns 
1 to ſend peaſants to town, to take the advantage of our — 
ae, Let this be devoted to. foreigners and the natives of theſe cities. 
7. The hoſpital at Pancras, is admirably fituated for air: it only re- 
quires, that the area before it be incloſed with a wall. Some additional 
rooms may be neceſſary. It ſeems abſurd to uſe this detached airy hoſ- 1 
pital, only as a preparotury for the diſiaſe, and then convey the patients ö 
into the ton, when the-diſcaſe hegins to appear. Would there not 
he more oommon- ſenſe, in keeping them for a certain number of days 
at the Inoculating - Hoſpital in Cali Harb. Fields, and then remove them 
to Pancras," ro give the patients ſo ch more * 1 ee * 

, town L from the danger of the infection? SRI ee a 

8. To do our buſineſs with . bete eee neee third 

ne hoſpital, for the vnfνιj l way of the ſmall- pon. This ſhouid 
Have no connection with That for inoculated patients, Such hoſpital 
| ſhould be very ſpacious and airy, and detached from all other buildings. 
Our misfortune is, that altho' we have been ſucceſsful in #noenlation, 
in the natural way, A much greater portion in the hoſpital die; than is 
common in this diſeaſe. luis iis: ſuppoſed te be wing to che qua- 
wy of the patients : but as the virulence of every diſeaſe increaſes in 
proportion to the number of patients congregated, more ſpace is neceſ- 
ſary. This alſo is an object of your very ſerious conſideration. Numbers 
of people might be preſerved, if proper authority were exerciſed in 
regulating this matter, taking due care, in all caſes, that ſuch ventila- 
tion be provided, as recent experience . teaches to be neceſſary parti- = 
cularly in the treatment of this diſeaſe. | | _—_ 

9. The notion that we are ſuch adepts in inoculation, as to make | 
all public efforts unneceſſary, is a very falſe and dangerous conceit; for 
ſo long as ſuch numbers die in London and Weſtminfler of the ſmall-pox, 
the evil demands a regulation, in the ſtrongeſt terms | If Government © . 
were to take particular cognizance of it, whether reſpecting public hoſ=. — «+ 
pitals, or any other houſe for inoculating, now conducted by private per- 
ſons, it might be happy. I do not mean that any public money ſhould be 
_ diſburſed, becauſe I apprehend, if the noble preſident, vice-preſidents, 
and governors of the Inoculating-Hoſpital, with ſuch auxiliaries -as may 5 
be found, take up the object, in the zealous manner they haye hitherto 
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Ar ength, in a More ſtriking view, than manyv. 
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acted, the part which relates to them may be accompliſhed without 
difficulty. The neceſſity of it will appear from the general bilis of 
mortality, as well as the hoſpital aceount of deaths. The reſtraint of 
Private: practitioners, and the common courſe wg pun ys SOT. 
egi mature conſideration; . 2 30 


we are further to RY that a cold 6 — is ſd. 


5 sede concerned, is a proof of great corruption of manners; it is 
n a departure from our national character for humanity and ſo 


at with ſaund policy, as hardly to be paralleled in any well- 


r —————————————— ef autibe!: 


ther regulations of police ·· 
but all weighed and examined national ſtrength and police can never be 


ſeparated. I apprehend that keeping a regiſter of the numbers who 
have the ſmall-pox during the year; diſtinguiſning the natural way, and 
buy inoculation, and: the deaths in both ways reſpectively, will open the. 
eyes of thoſe who are ignorant or perverſe. In: any caſe, I beg you will! 
turn this ſubject in your thoughts, as well to. encourage people to be: 
inoculated, as to prevent infection during the progreſs. Faretuell. 
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HAT 3 Ane a | body: of Aa as s chimney: wege, 
1 ſhould be left entirely to their own diſcretion, is in one view not 
wonderful ; but if it appears there is not a more manifeſt. violation 
of the duties of morality. and religion,, of civil and religious rights, 
than in our conduct with reſpect to the children who are put or taken 
under the care of ſuch perſons, the evi calls for a remedy. If police 
means good regulations for the economy and preſervation of the people, 
who are all entitled to one common freedom, ſo long as they act pro- 
perly in their ſeveral ſtations, the negle& of theſe children is a reproach 
to us with reſpect to our humanity, and the exerciſe of the divine pre- 
cepts of our religion. Should the maſter chimney-ſweepers, and the 
journeymen· of maſter chimney- ſweepers, be ſuffered to take what! num- 
ber of apprentices ey think ome 


I have taken FR pains to inveſtigate this obje&; and it appears, ha 
many ſuch maſters and journeymen, who take apprentices, ſhew little or 
no regard to the duties of maſters, in providing for them the common 
neceſſaries of life. Food is often wanted, and raiment not furniſhed 
beyond the trappings of miſery, in which the boys work. Some in- 
deed are waſhed every week, ' ſome. every fortnight, but ſome hardly 
once in a year. As to inſtruction, or the worſhip of God, numbers of 
theſe poor children are left, as if they were not entitled to the common 
rights of ſociety. Thus if they do not prey on their own ſpecies, it 
is becauſe they are in ſo-abje& a ſtate, as to loſe the very power of doing 
miſchief. I have heard ſome ſober men of the trade confeſs, many of 
their fraternity are more diſſolute than our common ſeamen, and.ſpend: 
their money with leſs diſeretion. Are ſuch perſons fit to be truſted. 
with apprentices and the lives of ſubj ects, fo much beyond, the limits of any 
I: * the 


M. 1 


þ eee ... Ne Toe ¶ůùdwä Dy» hv ns 2A AB 


„ 
the moſt reputable trade, as commonly practiſed? Is any one to be indulged | 
in taking ſo many as thirty apprentices, from fve to fifteen years old? 
Some of theſe maſters are not diſtinguiſhed for probity ; 3 but we are not 
to condemn the fraternity on this account; tho it is a preſumptive 
evidence, they are not the claſs; of mankind, in ee ſo laviſh a 
confidence ought to be placed. 1 am acquainted with two or three 
| maaaſter chimney-ſweepers who are worthy and pious men: Were ſuch 
perſons whoſe veracity can be depended on, examined upon this ſubject, 


| 
E . — "wu _ a * n the 1 of the Britiſh legiſlature. 
| my 7 W „bon £ videw) on Si T A a & %, 


* — 


4 We the pleaſure of beg affockated wi 
3 who endeave me time finde to Ire | 
try what could he done by the force of ſhame — # 4 
better » was accordingly w written to matter iy: n OTE 


FOR 


| ; tata WA | eee 20, 1774. Heb en z 
| | | "0 The Countares in Bel > Chimney-Sweepers young, Abs 
=_ 3008 :Tyormman, Ey ß J Gxoner PATERSON, Eſq; 50-4 
1 Jonas Haxwar, Eſq; 8 Thouas WALKER, Eg 
14 The Rev. Mr. BuxRows, „ The Rav. Dr. Krk, 3 
34. Jonx BLackBuRN, Eſq; Px Dozen, Elg; 
_ 5 Jacos GoxsALEs, Eſ | Joun Levy, Eſq; 
= - | _ Epmunp Bon, Eſj j; *'Þ| mn 18 
im | : Jonx ANTHONY Dan. Eſq; 4 = * ee l a £1 305] 
| This committee having lately ſent" the Following 1 to fuck! maſter FOUR 
YH 2 whoſe habitations they have been able to find put; fhink proper to make this, publication, in 
{1 | po order that they, as well as the world in general, may ſee the effects of This effort of hu- 
[| | manity, in behalf of ſuch apprentices to > chimney-ſweepers, as a as 5 have nat common n juſtice 
done them. | | 3. 


17 The Letter fot in p June I 77 3 ! to the edn chimney-fueepers, or 45 ; many 77 them as 
"te. Therr habitations could be N Hh Ah 
- ma NJ ; F 1 2 201 10 24 * 
Am davis alk She door of you b me - Shins if 8 ae the 
form of the indenture which I ſend you incloſed *. . You ſee for what good and,whole- 
ſome ends it is deſigned, as well Y tor your intereſt, AS that of the poor boys whom you may 


= 
— ͤ ꝑ —ñ— ** a _ —— 


| omg | employ 

| y TEE 7 e 
= * „Wil this v.29 A * * form of an Rs was, ſent, — ho gpmber of bs mentioned in the account 
x annex cd hate been placed out pprenũee on he common legal conditions, 25 OY 
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* 2 ing them to a like Chriftians.. I cannot fay it produbce no good effect, 
foo» ſome few of the boys whom. I have occafionally met, have in- 


20a 9 | formed. 


avg in your buſineſs... Be 1860. that de better they are Fe nb to reaſon, 

the more able and willing they will be to ſerve you: and if you teach them the love and fear. 
of God, the great Lord of all, they. will love and fear you, their maſter : and the more you 
NN ſecure their fidelity, the more refpectable will you, and Tae: ae ee ind: your. 

work prrchancs pal be. ſo merh be has pad for. +50 vat e de eit FTP ** 


2 * „ 


Wen you ny ſeriouſly of this matter, you will Hare. that your own. welfare 4 

pends on your humanity : and towards whom, my friend, can this be exerciſed, if not to thoſe 

who depend on you for their. bread, and the comforts of life? In this view, the ITY and: 
miſery of the: life to come, are ſet in the ſtrongeſt light before your eyed. | 1 


1 write to. you, in the fame terms as to others of your mei it being bivdly poſſible for us 
to be acquainted with the character or conduct, of every particular maſter chimney-ſiueeper, 
in theſe vaſt cities: at the ſame time we are not ignorant, that there are ſome maſters,, 
in your trade, who poſſeſs the charity of a chriſtian, and the feelings of a man; and would. 
rather die, than treat their ſervants or apprentices 838 with der to the care of. their. 
bodies or their ſouls. . 
aw maſters provide proper rooms and beds, hw and ſufficient Sk and ſuch clothes: 
| as the poor child can n worſhip God on the FOIL: Others think of no 
ſuch _ 


"6 is py 2 g 3 — yg are = who treat their: 88 3 a Kind- 
neſs ſuited to their tender age. Perhaps you have children of your own.; it cannot. be many 
years ſince you was a child: for Heaven's-ſake conſider what you owe to God, and your 
eountry, under circumſtances fo intereſting; to religion and humanity. The pooreſt is as 

precious in the fight of Him who is our. common Father, as the richeſt of mankind. And 
you muſt be ſenſible that the want of inſtruction, in a en n N a . you: 
n than if h bre baun ahne 5 


11 any chimney-ſweeper, ſo undervalues the 3 as to 3 a „ Wadde i in . ckea- 
tures; if he takes a greater number of apprentices, than he can employ, in his own: proper 
| buſineſs ; or leaves them in the ſummer. ſeaſon to take care of themſelves ; every man of. 
candour, will bt of opinion that ſuch perſons ſhould be reſtrained by lau: why ſhould he not | 
reſtrain himſelf by reaſon, and make this the law and rule of his practice? If he is doing 

that Which hurts the trade, he is an enemy to it. There are many things in the world repre- 
| ſented worſe than they really are; — Ae the. chief part of GIL in 
your trade, are really treated very cruelly. | | 


| Nothing is.ſo pleaſant to the nature of man, as biumanity: ker it be faſliionable, and your 
trade will become an object of regard, as a neceſſary, uſeful, and well-conducted enden 5 
for. the good of. ſociety. Soot no more defiles a man, than wheaten flour. 1 5 


1961 


Loemed me, that ſince the aft of parlament (meaning che letter ſent to 
their maſters), their treatment had been altered much for the better; 


but 


17 you, my * friend, think this letter deſerves an anſwer, you will give one. "Ouri inten- 
tion, in this enquiry, is equally good to all: we are your friends, as well as friends to your 
apprentices, We have no intereſt in view; and if you give us your thoughts upon the in- 


Cloſed form of an indenture, you may depend chat all. due regard ſhall be ſhewn to your 
* that this buſineſs may be conducted hereafter, in the beſt manner, for your own in- 


Things cannot go on as they have done. Why ſhould your trade, above all others, 
be a monument of thame, and e to us, as a civilized chriſtian nation 75 


1 with all due regard; 


Jonn's Corr EE-Housa, By order of the R 
near the Ropal-Exchange. e. , ©: ce 
. 26051 Your moſt edlen ſervant, 
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P. 8. 1 have the pleaſure to acquaint you, that A beginning has been made i in » placing out 
apprentices $0 you” trade. 


rather General Letter, ſont in ; December 177 J- | 
SIR, . 
N OTWITHSTANDING the ſtrong application made to maſter nn 
the number of boys placed out apprentice by the regular indenture propoſed by our 
committee, doth not yet exceed fifteen. And we are ſorry to obſerve the ſtreets of theſe cities 
yet ſwarm with deplorable objects: many poor children, of a very tender age, unwaſhed, in 


ſooty garments, not half covering their limbs in the coldeſt weather, preſent themſelves to 
_ every 3 even on the mn 


We are at the ſame time to do ;uſtice, by acquainting| you, that we are informed by our 
emiſſaries, that the poor boys of ſome few maſters in your trade, are much better clothed 
and fed, than they were before. Being determined not to give up the cauſe of pity and 
compaſſion, we again appeal to your candour and humanity. 


With regard to your taking three or ſour times the number of apprentices you can poſſibly 
employ regularly ; letting them out for hire in the winter ; without taking care to provide the 
neceſſaries of life for them; it is a moſt unwarrantable practice. The conſequence of it is, 


that you Jeaye them to ſubſiſt ut in 3 which is 10 
ſhameful in a civilized country. 


Thus it happens that you expoſe theſe wretched children, of whom many are orphans, to 


every temptation ; and lay the foundation of _ — the en and moſt abandoned 
of mankind, e 


Pla: 


4 


but this has extended. but to a ſmall number, and to theſe, "og "WOE 
only for the time. The Wee of theſe poor children will not be re- 


J x 112 . moved, 


5 Theſe are ee of a ſerious nature, and demand a public W elsslos! If ſuch 
evils cannot be remedied by an aſſociation of your trade, we are to inform you, that it is 
intended to appeal tg parliament, in hopes of reſtraining maſter chimney-ſweepers from taking 
above a certain number of apprentices, as thoſe of the weavers, agreeable to the regulation 
cſtabliſhed by the authority of the legiſlature. This ſeems to be abſolutely neceſſary i in de- 


fence of humanity, religion, and good order, We appeal to your hearts, as free ſubjects, 


whether the meaneſt of us, born in this land of liberty, ought to languiſh in want of 


neceſſary food and raiment; or be deprived of ſuch chriſtian inſtruction, as the religion of 


our country requires? If the ſupreme magiſtrate cannot enſlave a ſubject, how much leſs 
ought you to have the privilege of degrading human nature, by plunging yo fellow 
creatures into ſuch a depth of miſery . Hh Nas am, with all due regard, 
Jonn's CoFFEE- Hovss, TT bf xg i „ Clerk. 
near the Royal- Exchange. . 


ö GrngralL Account of RECEIPTS and D1sBURSEMENTS of the CoMmmMITTEE 


5 to January, 1775. 
* E 9 „ 8. 


Finds Hariway, Eſq; | Lord Porteſeues = 


— 2:2:0 - mtr: 0 
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Jacob Gonſales, Eſq, — 2: 2: 0 Mrs. E. Aﬀieck IO ens; Rs 3 
ein Ten, EU — 22% | Phill Aﬀec, EH; 1 0 
Sir George Pococte, K. 8B. — 2: 2 : © | Capt. Digby _ — 1:1:0. 
Charles Pelham, Eſq; — 2:2:0|Dr. Heberdine | — | 1 : 1:0. 
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moved, without the exertion of coercive power. Miſery they muſt ſuf- 
fer, from the nature of their occupation; but why it ſhould be aggra- 


vated, beyond any thing practiſed perhaps in any country, is hard to 


reconcile with that humanity for which this e has been long © ce- 
5 lebrated. 


Theſe dicke hope are often bought of worthleſs parents ; or picked 
up as a forlorn hape, and ſold by one chimney-ſweeper to another for 
| * oat fs SK. 


: DISBURSEMENTS. 
Cloathings for 19 complete ſuits, conſiſting of coat, waiſtcoat, breeches, ſhirt, 
| ſhoes, ſtockings, &c. at 238. 104d, being on the firſt ſubſcription of 261. 5s. 22:11:0 
Contingent charges—Pamphlets, paid for printing 1000 State of Chimney-fweepers 2 
young Apprentices, and paper for ditto, 12mo. ſold by Brotherton in Cornhill 8: 12 : 0. 
One thouſand abſtracts of ditto on a ſheet of fool's-cap, for * among 15 
the trade, and to ſollicit ſubſcriptions — — — 33:0 
500 Letters to the maſter eee explaining the nature of the de- 
ſign of the committee — — 1 
Publications of ditto, in the Gazetteer and Public Ledger — — 2:16: 6 
i Printing 18 pair of indentures, and 36 pieces of parchment. — — 1: 7: 0 
Stamps to indentures, 18 pair at 58. - — — 42620 
George Richardſon, ſtationer, for indenturing out ſixteen boys as per agreement 
wWuoꝛith the committee, at 28. 6d. to December, 1773. — — 2: 00 
| For the uſe of a room, for the meetings of the committee — — 1 16:0 
Given ſundry poor boys, chimney-fweepers, at different times —— — 3:30 
Porter for diſtributing the pamphlets and letters, &c. — _ 15:0 
Books, paper, and ſundry petty expences — — — 111414 
37 pair of ſtamps to indentures—In 1774, at 5s. — "as 5:0 
George Richardſon, ſtationer, for attendance and executing indentures of 39 boys _ 
more placed out from December 1773, to December, * — 4:17:6 
Carriage of letters, &c. — — — 0 
Printing and parchment for 39 indentures and ſandry charges, — — 1:10: 0 


Clerk for attendance, writing out the fair regiſter, enquiries, and other buſineſs _ 
relating to this deſign —_ 


Publications of the General Account, * given to boys, &c. 


— 2: 2:0 
— 3116111 
3 
— | — 1. 48: 10:5 


SUBSCRIPTIONS fo the ſalutary Jefion of reforming this abuſe, are received by. 
Meſſrs. Prummonds, Charing-Croſs; Croft and Co. Pall-Mall; Hoares and Co. Fleet- 
ſtreet; Sir Charles Aſgill and Co. Lombard-Street. Alſo, by John Thornton, Eſq; 


Church-Alley, Lothbury; the Rev. Mr. Burrows, Great Ruſlell-ſtreet, Bloomſbury ; 3 
Jonas Hanway, Eſq; Red-Lion-Square, Holborn. 


3 


In the hands of F. — Eſa; 


„„ 
ten or 1 ſhillings. Some maſters take a ane Gras twenty appren- | 4 
tices. One of them had the modeſty to take as far as thirty, many of _ 


whoſe. faces he really, did not know. In theſe caſes, it is common to 
let them out at ſix-pence per day; the boy to get food where he can 
And it: the charity which their miſery excites in the ſtreets, if it exceeds 
a penny, r are again a of it * the maſter. 


Our police, it is in no inſtance ſo horribly neglected as in this There 
is an obvious remedy which probably will operate powerfully. If 
you will reſtrain the number of apprentices, and inflict ſome pecuniary 

_ puniſhment on thoſe who ſhall take ahove a certain number, ſuppoſe 
Ave apprentices, you may by degrees reſtore theſe ſubjects to their rights. 
The ſame reaſons which induced the parliament to prevent diſorders in 
Spital: field, by reſtraining the Weavers in the number of their appren- 
tices, holds in ten times ſtronger a degree in regard to theſe children. 


A maſter chimney-fweeper, who ſeems to have a competent ſhare of e 
good ſenſe, and the fear of God before his eyes, aſſures me, that any one 
of the fraternity, may provide for a family, with a journeyman and Bree 
apprentices ; informing me at the ſame time, that he waſhes, feeds, 
cloathes, and inſtructs his bays, in a manner he defies any perſon to object 
to: and that they attend the public worſhip on the e en with a 
zal regard to their b * Chriings,. 


17 a regular economy were e amongſt was being only | 
1 as common decency requires, there might probably be a fmaller 
number of ſweepers for the ſout only, and ſomething more would be thrown 
into the ſcale of the trade, but the national humanity and policy would 
be preſerved ; we ſhould not be idle ſpectators of ſuch a groſs violation 
of the moſt facred regards, refpeQting theſe og children. 


The occupation is neceſſary ; and no mode of ſweeping is in all re- 
ſpects ſo convenient to us as that in uſe: a great part of the work muſt 
be done by children, and it is attended with ſuch hazards and difficulties, 

that inſtead of the worſt treatment which can be given to human crea- 
tures, it entitles them to a peculiar commiſeration. 


0-8 Every 1 


[' 166 ] 3 

Every one of us has long beheld the calamity : a few have thrown in a 
mite to prevent it: to make #regular and effectual effort, more ſtrength 
is wanting. To complain, will be to very little purpoſe, if we go no 


further, For my own part, as a ſubject, as a man, and as a chriſtian, 1 


feel myſelf criminal for my ſhare of the neglect. For what is humanity 
given us? Can we boaſt of the bleſſings of liberty beſtowed by the 
hand of God, if any fellou /- ſubject, being poor and left as a Kray 


on the wide world, may be treated with a cruelty beyond Egyp- 
tian bondage, or ſlavery in Morocco? Let us be confiſtent in theſe 
grand articles, and not forſake our country, nor our religion. Theſe 


poor children can no more plead their own cauſe, than infants at 


the breaſt. Their 1 ſeries are known to every paſſenger in the ſtreet: * 
they are fellow-citizens;  fellow-creatures, - and  fellow-chri Mians; but ave 


do not act towards them, as if an could challenge nn, in any 


ons of theſe inſtance. Hof : 9194 BY 


W e nenn the civil. and religious rights er every ſubject wy be 
1 and without refining on government, 0 the boſe of our wits,” we 


deſire to ſee juſtice done to every one, and to preſerve thoſe who need our 
aid: how then ſhall we anſwer for this negle& to God or our country + ? 
When you ruminate on ſuch ſubjects, think of this. It will give proof 


of one of the beſt things, neceſſary at this time: It wilt give a 
proof that energy in government is not unknown amongſt us. If we 
begin at the loweſt round of the ladder, we may mount to the top: 
We cannot reach it by any other poſſible means. The notion that our 
liberty will not admit of a police, is in effect ſaying, That Jiberty is pro- 
ductive of miſery of every kind, and that it muſt terminate in anarchy | 
and the diflolution of government. ' On the contrary, it is as demonſtra- 
ble, that a great people cannot live without a as that eye cannot 
ſurvive long on a plan of corruption. Farewell, 
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N E foundation of true police, 1s the empliyment of the people. 


The proper management of the poorer part of them, is the firſt 


teflon in the ſchool of moral and political economy. The wealthy will be 


their own maſters; but happily for mankind, neceſſity often accompliſhes 
that work, 9 baffles the utmoſt ane of mere human . 


1 fat of in my eerie oy you, by rpg that we 
ſpend in England, Jixty millions : 1 ſuppoſed only a fortieth part of 
this ſum, viz. 1,500,000; devoted to the maintenance and ſupport of 


the parochial poor. So humane an eſtabliſhment is hardly to be found 
in any country on the face of the earth: but practice with n does 


not * correſpond. 


In a  coniputation: of ſo complex a nature, as the 60 millions; we 
muſt proceed by comparative views, and the analogy of things. The 

account ſuppoſes a ſhilling in the pound land-tax, to produce half a mil- 
lion, and conſequently the whole ordinary rent of 208. to be ten millions: 


That the lands really produce, on a medium, four rents, and conſe- 
quently the annual income of this article alone is — 40,000,000 
I give to the rent of houſes, according to ordinary com- 
putation, a tenth part of the computed expence of 60 


millions, and this. amounts to — — — 6, oo, oo 


The produce of manufactory and commerce, navigation, 
mines, labour and mechanic arts, confidered as diſtindt 
from the mere produce of the earth, if 1 were to diſtin- 

Zuiſh each, would require a deeper inveſtigation than is 
neceſſary on the occaſion ; ; I ſuppoſe it tobe — + 14,000,000 


bo, ooo, ooo 


"IU 


* 
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This is analogous to the reputed number of ſix millions five hundred 
thouſand inhabitants in England, at g1. 58. each, which is near 6d. a day. 
If there are more people than 6,500,000, it reduces the price of each. 
If one man's perſon, creates a charge of ten pounds, in the mere grati- 
fication of his vanity, appetites, and paſſions; many others live upon 
2, or 3 pence a day, cloathing included. Paupers in London coſt about 
5d. The fortieth part of the national expence for the poor's-rates, is 

therefore no proof that a fortieth part of the people are poupers, fince 
it is evident, that in many parts of theſe kingdoms, the indigent and 


laborious poor, live harder, and at a much leſs charge, than lupparts the 
feuer, Io | 8 ö | 72 | | * | 2 


If we have 6 50, ooo inbabätute in "thats cities, 1. e. a tenth part of | 
the whole number of people, the fortieth part of theſe is but 16250; - 
but many more are actually relieved, in a greater or leſs degree, by the 

| parochial tax. The infants and children, paupers, by the abſtracts of the 
regiſters, | made by the company of pariſh clerks for 1773. were 
; 688 5 (a), under the direction of pariſh officers, es 


Theſe vaſt cities have above their due proportion of paupers. We 

are to compute of adults, near twice the number of the children under 

14 years old, ſo that we may call them full 13,000 ; and of out-pen+ 

ert near two-thirds of the inn penſioners, ſo that we may call them 

8000 more; conſequently the whole number is near 28,000: we have 
more in London than belanga to it, both (by emigrations and accidents. 5 


(a) of theſe, were Wan | OY the year 1772 


| * — 3315 
= fil Received i into o the Work-houſe, or Pariſh-houſe, in 177 3 — 3370 
. Their ages were, above 4 years old, not en 14 years — 4633 3 
I Under 4 years old — — — — 2252 
4v Of this whole number, were foundlings, or children PR in the ftreets _ 104 4 
| 1 legitimate ' — — 797 
| | Caſual poor infants — —— — 255 
3 Te number placed out apprentice in 1773, was — — 425 
5 Infants that died in the country, where they were out at nurſe — 116 
| Remained i in the country at nurſe — — — 1226 


. & 
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| The foundlings, illegitimate, and caſual poor infants, are 1156 on 
6885.—28,000 paupers of all kinds, at £6, is £168,000 : this is levied 
on houſes. The rents are high; and if we ſuppoſe them to be near 
L 1,200,000, it will require above an half-crown rate. But the 
ingenious author of Obſervations on the Poor's Laws, ſays, that in the 
year 1680, the amount over the kingdom was but £665,392 ; in 1764, 
 £2,200,000; and in 1774, above three millions; which laſt is 6s. in the- 
pound on the land aſſeſſment. What he takes his data from, I know not. 
If his account be true, whatever he may include in this monſtrous ſum, 


or however it may correſpond with what we find to be true here, the. 
more reaſon there | is to ſee a better Armen reſtored. 


The infant poor having been, for many ages paſt, conſigned to an early 
grave, are now ſo well preſerved, that we find 425 actually placed 
out apprentice and to ſervice in one year. It is to be hoped, the: 
ſtate will be enriched by the many thouſands who may be preſerved, 
tho' the groſs number ſhould never exceed 6885 maintained by the 
parochial tax in theſe cities. The law for their preſervation, is yet but 
eight years old: as one will ſucceed another, five times 425 may in a: 
few years be placed out, eſpecially if oF Y are 2225 in che country. 

Nothing i is more apparently neceſſary to the common 8880 than that 
parochial charity ſhould be given to ſome out- penſioners, by a weekly al- 
lowance, as well as to maintain the inhabitants of workhouſes; but where 
the ſtricteſt enquiries are not made, it encourages ſome to be idle. I 
have ſeen ſuch a penfioner begging in the ſtreets; but upon enquiry 
found he was incapable of work, and that the allowance made him. 
was not more than ſufficient to pay his lodging: How then was he 

to live? It ſeems moſt reaſonable that /uch.perſons ſhould be received: 
into the workhouſe. Others there are who being aged and infirm, or 
having a number of young children to ſupport, muſt be aſſiſted in their 
own habitations, where they will live cheaper, and earn more by their 
labour, than being ſure of their food and raiment, ſhut up within the 
wretched walls of a workhouſe. 


Some paupers bred to mechanical occupations, ſuch as taylors and 
ſroematers tho they cannot find: a ſupport by their art, in the world at 
large, 
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large, on account of their age and infirmities, being ſet to work. | in their 


| proper buſineſs, in the workhouſe, contribute to eaſe the pariſh. The 
proper clue can be found only by making the ere 


* 


Tbere is a claſs of occafional paupers, who. at certain feafons of the 
year gain a ſupport by hay-making and hop-picking, who are either im- 


Provident, or unable through 1 ignorance, or want of induſtry and clean- 


lineſs in external appearance, to make any further proviſion for them- 
ſelves; nor can it happen, but that ſome, whoſe miſery is the effect 
of idleneſs, will become obj ects of the parochial charity, to ſave human 
nature from diſgrace. I have often lamented, that there is not more 
pride among the ſons and daughters of the poor, to prevent the aged 


parent from becoming a burthen to the pariſh : but in this inſtance, we 


ſee filial piety give LP to conjugal and paternal love; and too often 
to vice and Ja. 


| Alter the aged perſons are got within the walls of a MET vr not 
having been accuſtomed to ſpinning or knitting, they become ſo much the 


more wretched and' uſeleſs to themſelves. In all workhouſes, there 18 
a conſiderable number of old women between 55 and 80, who have 
out-lived their huſbands, I believe not leſs than 25 or 30 in 100, who are 


a dead burthen on the pariſh. Theſe, and the old men paupers, might be 


much better in the country, whether in little colonies, or as the county 


houſes of i nduſtry are ſaid to be managed: they would do ſomething to- 
wards their own ſupport, if they were to enjoy the fruits of it. The 


great difficulty, is to find proper perſons charitable enough to ſuper- 
intend ſuch colonies. It muſt be obvious, that were a greater degree 
of attention ſhewn to the labouring part of mankind, by a ſtricter diſci- 
pline, and by promoting labour, as eſſential to the comforts of life, the 


poor themſelves, and their children, would alleviate the greateſt part of 


the miſery they now fufter. A ſmaller number of paupers would take 
refuge in a workhouſe, and of theſe many would ſupport a degree 
ef dignity, to which they are now ſtrangers. The fault lies more 
among the affiuent than the indigent. The maſter is reſponſible for his 
pupil; and in the great view of life and manners, it is impoſſible to 
leave ſocial duties neglected, and at the ſame time anſwer the great 


ends and purpoſes of our being. | 
7 With 


* 


a 


[ as; 1. 


11 With reſpect to — faveet air, n theſe may depend og 
induſtry, there muſt be ſpuce: It is a crime; which univerſally prevails, 
that the indigent part of mankind make their: cottages tod ſmall, 
As this may be aſeribed to poverty it is an object of cinfideration for-the 
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houſe; the next leaſt: evil, is ta make · them good far ſomething," were 
it it only to open and ſhut windows, and contribute to ſweeten the air, 


In general, they think of little more, than how the air ſhall feel com- 
fortable, by warmth. All numerical curioſity and diſtinctions are | 


2 when the immediate care of our fellowy- creatures is 
queſtion: By early diſcipline and inſtruction, they may be f "a 


ER! A 


does not admit of their working in the fields. Paupers ſhould. be taught, 


. from their infancy, that i producing ſweet- air, contributes 


to health, as health promotes induſtry; and that moral and religtouf 
mne are va trueſt ** to a virtuous and a happy life. 
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„ Under . Fares we e arrangyt the 3 __ Still the 


firſt object is to provide ſpace, as neceſſary to the divifion- of the 


proper olaſſes of the inhabitants: the purity of the air they breathe; the 
converſation they hold: and the ſeveral kinds of work they perform. 


Cleanlineſs, in this view, is the dirſt-regulation to take n in . 


en the FAY of ſuch feuer ; 4, 
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This leads us to a more immedidte een many paupers' a 


Workhouſe ought to receive, according to its ſituation and dimenſions; 


for it ought on no conſideration to exceed the number limited. There 
are but few pariſhes, in theſe vaſt cities, which have a workhouſe big 
enough to contain, with the leaſt degree of pfopriety, above half the num- 


ber uſually crowded into it. When theſe houſes were built, it is pre- 


ſumed the number of paupers was not half ſo great, as at preſent: there 
was not ſo much wealth; ſo much miſery created by wealth and 


luxury; nor ſo much inattention to moral and ſocial duties. The 
f P n pariſh 


get theis dend by ſpinning and nn within- doors, when the ſeaſon 


rly accommodated nbichooos giving them 
room to breathe and fleep in pure air; to divide the healthy from the 
diſeaſed; the old from the young; the turbulent from the ſober; tlie 
Khovls of the children, from the tumultuous aſſembly of proſligate 
adults; the dormitaries from the eating rooms; and the working- rooms 
from both. This groſs want of diſtinction, deters ſome virtuous 
diſtreſt perſons, from ſeeking this g hum for their ti temporal calamities, 
which the laws wiſely meant to afford ge" while it n. to bring 
. into an — and AM rig rent any, 1d b % 0% Vino 21 
In the mean time, miſery algen as it were ith 5 wake of "ou 
ge which is generally as ill calculated to promote induſtry, as to in- 
eulcate a due ſenſe of moral and religious obligations. Such ought 
ts be tho pillars of dur polite; and glorious ones they would be, if gentle- 
men, or perſons of education, would act as if they thought themſelves 
bound "Y the order of Providence, to take the charge. of governing the 
poor. r en Y chew be beer: __ and ene 
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It vs an undeniable fact, chi theſe l are ſo circum- 
| Nanced, there are two remedies very obvious: the alternative is to 
build more room; or receive a ſmaller number of the poor at a time: 
che number being limited as prudence, humanity, and juſtice may dic- 
tate, upon a fair ſurvey, and under the reſtraint of a law, to be made for 
the purpoſe, the queſtion will be no longer aſked by overſeers and go- 
vernors of the poor, What are we to do with the paupers when they 
are ſent to us by juſtices of the peace? They would be then ſure what 
they muſt vt do with them. They muſt not bring above a certain 
number into their workhouſe: "They: are to accommodate others in 
foe other place. 


The cuſtom of receiving an indefinite number, ſubverts the beſt 
economy : it hazards the breeding an epidemical diſeaſe. I have 
often wondered, that the plague has not iſſued forth from the gates of 
a workhouſe, to mow down the inhabitants of theſe vaſt cities. How 
often it really occafions diſorders of the moſt morbific nature, particu= 


1 807 f 
ue among the common people, is not diffieult to ITY Talto 
any given number of people in a workhouſe, of the ſame age and ſtate 
of health as thoſe out of it, and fee what the comparative mortality 
will be. Nothing can be more obvious, than that the preſent mode of 
receiving without limitation, and crouding a houſe with numbers, is 

not leſs dangerous to the community at large, than it is cruel to the 
individual: It is deſtructive of order; conomy and police, and in a great 
meaſure deſtroys the very end and defign of the law.- The difference 
of keeping a workhouſe cleanly and dirty, I know in one inftance, was 
one perſon in five, in the mortality of adults. I do not ſay but that 
the mortality in both caſes, was very large, owing to its being crouded. 
The worſe health the poor are in, the leſs. fit they are to return 
into the world, and get their bread; and the leſs induſtrious they are, 
through a defect of room for en the * burthen _ will be- 
come to _ pariſh, | | 


With regard to the children, it taints their blood; it nips their 
growth; it giyes them palid countenances, and endangers their lives. 
The congregating numbers is always unſalutary; but the doctrine of 
an ungiven number in a given ſpace, is a ſoleciſm peculiar to our London 
workhouſes; and the ſtrongeſt evidence that can be given of the com 
plaints which we often hear; tho it is not always apparent from what 
cauſe ſuch complaints ariſe. In a word, it is one of thoſe rank abſur - 
ranch at tho See ae of which common mn ſenſe falls into convulſions. 


How Far: this injuricus: odio es 10 origin FI an \ opinion 
of the policy of taking paupers into workhouſes, rather than affiſting 
them as indigent perſons, in their proper habitations, is not ſo eaſy 
to determine, as that many of theſe objects are in a filthy condition, 
and conſequently require ſo much the greater quantity of ſpace and water, 
to purify them. To congregate ſuch perſons in numbers, as if their 
miſery warranted: their being crouded, - reſembles much the loading the 
weakeſt beaſt with the heavieſt burthen, - becauſe he ſtands quiet to re- 
ceive it. A fellow-cteature is in a ſtate of indigence, therefore let him 


be Nd l We do not ſay this in ſo many words; but how often do we 
P 5 Try ſuffer 
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1 168 ] 
ſuffer the tyranny of cuſtom to enſlave us, and pervert the gracious de- 
figns of Providence? We forget that he who faves another from periſhing; 
is by the mercies of Heaven, ſo far the glorious inſtrument of his on 
preſervation! Were our own parents or children condemned to ſuffer 
wantonly, by infected air, ſhould we not ſhudder with horror ? If: they 
| were'to complain that the common bounty of Heaven, and the balm of 
the ſoul, is withholden from them, we ſhould revolt againſt the ty 
ranny of ſuch a cuſtom!!! Politically conſidered, this practice is as in- 


en to ww Ins as it is a to the 3 Wy 4 wth Go 1 43 


Were hb: Intinbex. or nn Amed mt lined e dds — 
oeconomy could be preſerved, the poor would have a greater reſpect for 
themſelves. Half the miſeries which are ſpread ober the face of «the 
earth, ariſe from mankind forſaking their een and . 9 


half, from my ernie by their e 1 07 0 
| „ ere bring the een N Jovi to e biste iGrghod) order and 
f ö | p . regular police is the queſtion: if the duties of humanity and religion 


are of eternal obligation: if experience has taught, that unlimited al- 

5 miſſion into workhouſes renders them for the moſt part Iaxarettus, and the 

; 48 | greater ſcenes of miſery and idleneſs: if the peaple are poſſeſſed of a no- 

= 15 tion that their poor's rates are ill employed, ad in ſuch-inflances 1 be 

| | acknowledged; ſhall we longer countenance this ſtrange cuſtom of 

j | i receiving an unlimited number, oftentimes full thrice as many as can 
j 
| 


be properly accommodated? To what end and purpoſe was the ce- 

lebrated ſtatute of 43 of Elia. thrice reviſed and amended, if after the 

K courſe of ſo many years, and theſe days of glorious: improvements, we 

Wl | 555 proſtitute the honours of our renowned anceſtors, and become careleſs 
f 
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of that regular national police ſo happily blended with true charity, the 
care of the old and infirm; and the employment of the youthful 


'T hat 


5 e growing into manhood? If ſuch a conduct is nat calculated to - Prepal 

4 Ss - DE the aged for eternity; nor to breed up the riſing generation with ſuch a 
__— decent regard to ſociety and habit of good order, as appears to be the 
1 | proper foundation of the happineſs of a nation, What are we about: 
1 _ evil in ſociety may be traced to the want gc order. AA 


That a portion of miſery is inſeparable from human life, is beyond all- 
diſpute; but ſhall we aggravate it, by thus wounding good order and 
economy+?: 'The ſame ſum of money laid out adyantageouſly, would. 
do much more good. As to the necgſtty ſo much contended for, this 
in effect is nothing more than the tyranny of cuſtom, and the puſilani- 
mity of thoſe who govern theſe aſlylums of the; wretched, and not in 
the thing itſelf. No pariſh officer of ſentiment juſtifies the meaſure 
upon any other principle than that of being obliged to comply with the 
commands of the juſtices of the peace. This is the capital miſtake he 
falls into: he is to take care of the pauper, but the mode is left to him- 
ſelf. He would make a bad juſtice of the e, who ſhould inſiſt upon 

a buſhel being put into a allen. | 


I corroborate what I have advanced Il was once preſent av a trial 
at Guildhall, on a complaint which a pauper in a workhouſe had made, 
that an overſeer had forced a child from her breaſt, in order to carry it. 
to the Foundling-Hoſpital. This was about the year 1759, during the 
 impolitic meaſure of the indiſcriminate reception of infants into that hoſ- 

pital. The overſeer juſtified his conduct by alledging, that what he had 
done was for the preſervation of the child, as all the infants in the 
workhouſe conſtantly died in a ſhort time. Being aſked the reaſon of 
this, he informed the court in theſe words: The air is ſo bad, in- 


fants cannot live in it?“ - Ils the caſe mended ? Can it be mended, while 


fo falſe a principle, and fo pernicious a practice 1s obſerved, as receiving 
a crowd without limitation? The infants, by the humanity. of the 
act of the 7th of his preſent majeity, are delivered from, death, at 
| leaſt till they reach the age of fix years, for before this period the 
officers are not permitted to keep them there above three weeks after 
they are born or brought into the houſe. Whoever offends againſt this 


law, though it only fines the parties for detaining the child, the death, 
in c Caſe, ef mortality, m might be imputed to him. 


As to the number of young perſons, from ſix years old and upwards,, 
now expoſed to be nipt in their youthful. bloom; whilſt others more ad- 
3 . vanced. 
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Curious detail of the progreſs of police in regard to the poor, is lately 
publiſhed (a). By this we ſee how civilization and ſound policy, by 
"Hotty thoſe whom Providence has placed in the lower ſphere of 
life, has advanced. Two bills are now depending in your houſe, from the 
county of Norfolk, for eſtabliſhing houſes of induſtry upon the plan of 
the eight already eſtabliſhed in Norfolk and Suffolk. Theſe, it is faid, 
anſwer the good end of their intended inſtitution, in training up chil- 
dren in religion and induſtry ; in providing the old and diſabled with 
comfortable relief; in ſtimulating the lazy and profligate to be of ſome: 
ſervice, inſtead of injury to the public; and. in ſaving great expences in 
the poor rates. If this proves to be the caſe, we may learn from them 
ſomething uſeful for our conduct in theſe great cities. Where much mi- 
fery is thrown into a vaſt heap, it is. difficult to divide "_ parts ca- 
pable of repair and amendment. | 


By this detail (3), it appears that Alfred the Great, Edgar, 
Henry II. Edward I. Edward II. Richard II. Henry IV. Henry V. 
| Henry 


14th By the Rev. Mr, Potter. 


(6) © The great Alfr ed was not more illuftrious for his naval arrangements, and Jecifive 
victory in the foreſt of Bruham, than for his civil police, and thoſe laws which conſtitute a 
great part of the happineſs we now enjoy. England being. divided into ſhires, theſe into 
hundreds, the hundreds into tythings; each houſe-holder was reſponſible for his family, 
each tything for its houſe-holders, each hundred for its tythings, and each county for its 
hundreds. This effectually checked the outrages of thoſe inſolent vagabonds who had 
infeſted every part of the kingdom. That no part of his people might be neglected, Alfred 
ordained that the poor ſhould be ſuſtained by parſons and rectors of churches, and alſo by the 
pariſhioners, ſo that none ſhould die ſor want of ſuſtenance : He aſſigned one-Hhalf of his reve- 
nues for religious and charitable uſes, one-fourth of which was.appropriated to the relief of the 


diſabled 


e e 
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Henry VII. Henry VIII. ab to s Elizabeth, were all attentive; 5 
in a eier or leſſer degree, to the ſame common principle, and 


followed 


: : 
diſabled and aged poor. This truly great man, in a barbarous age and tumultuous times, 


reſtrained the idle and diſorderly, encouraged the ſober and induſtrious, and relieved the old 
and infirm, drawing the great outlines of that body of laws, which the prudence of after-ages 
| hath been continually endeavoring to fill up. In the courſe of almoſt eight hundred years, 
much might be expected; yet in effect little has been done. We in a great meaſure retain 
the diviſions of Alfred: many are the laws that, from time to time, have been made to re- 
ſtrain the vagaband poor, but many evils remain as a reproach to the nation. Our improve- 
ments in agriculture, manufactures, trade, commerce, and the liberal arts, have given the i in- 
duſtrious poor a ſupport beyond the comprehenſion even of Afred's enlarged ideas. But 
amidſt all our public opulence and private wealth, the diſtreſſes, the miſeries of the diſabled 


and aged poor are ſuch as the fiery-treſſed my even in thoſe ferocious Ys, would _ | 
beheld with pity. 


It may perhaps be entertaining, it muſt be intereſting, to trace theſe 1 laws from that early 
ra to the preſent * 1 


F or one hundred and ſixty-ſix years after 8 death of Alfred, the cen nd carpe of 
the Danes gave but little leiſure to attend to further improvements on this head ; for where 
all were miſerable, none could attend to the miſeries of particulars ; only we may obſerve, that 
in every little interval of peace, the king that moſt cloſely adher'd to the regulations of Alfred, 
moſt effectually promoted the happineſs of his people; of which the reign of Edgar is a proof. 
The three firſt monarchs of the Norman line were attentive to enſlave, not to redreſs. The 
reign of Stephen was one tumultuous ſcene of civil war. From the acceſſion of Henry II. to 

the depoſition of Richard II. an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of foreign and domeſtic wars, the 
encroachments of inſolent and avaritious Popes, and the glorious efforts of our noble anceſtors 
in the cauſe of liberty engaged their chief attention. By the 15 Rich. II. c. 6. it was agreed and 
aſſented, that in the appropriation of benefices, the Dioceſan ſhould ordain a convenient ſum 
of money to be paid and diſtributed yearly of the fruits and profits of the churches in his dioceſe, 
to the poor pariſhioners, in aid of their living and ſuſtenance, for ever. Henry IV. was only 
ſollicitous to ſecure his uſurp'd ſovereignty ; but in the 4th year of his reign, he confirm'd the 
above-mention'd ſtatute of Richard. The reign of Henry V. was more celebrated for glories, 
conqueſts, triumphs abroad, than for civil regulations at home. The next weak reign is a diſ- 
grace to our annals, exhibiting nothing but loſſes, confuſion and anarchy; and from the bat- 
tle of Blore- Heath in 14.59, to that of Boſworth in 1485, the diſputes between the contending 
houfes of York and Lancaſter had diſtracted the nation, and waſted its richeſt blood. 


During this long period, though we find ſome ſtatutes regulating the wages of ſervants, 
labourers, and artificers, and ſome ill- policied acts for the reſtraint and puniſhment of vaga- 
bond beggars, yet I fear we muſt look for the able I - cos in genera) 1 in the demeſnes of the 


. 


| followed ** irh freu had laid down, To importune the peo 
ple to ſava their Paula by alms-gromg, was not found to be a ſufficient 


- *},s n 


great, where they.» were treated ag laaves, conſidered as cattle, oi int tenants of the glebe, 
and transferred from maſter to maſter with the lands which they were doomed to cultivate: yet 
they were fed, ledg'd, and cloath'd. The aged and impotent poor were ſupported under the 
old regulations, ſomewhat enlarged as the number of abbies and monaſteries, and their reve- 
nues encreaſed, (v. ſtatutes 3 Ediv. I. c. 1. 35 ORs I. . 1. 9 Edi. II. c. 11.) at the charge 
of eccleſi baftics ; by the, hoſpitality of religious houſes ; and the benevolence of private perſons. — 
Nor ought we to think that their neceſſities were imperfectly attended to, if we reflect what 
the genius of the times inclined to religion, and the genius of their religion ſtrongly incited to 
deeds of alms. Hence princes, and the great barons, founded abbies, monaſteries, and | priories : : 
and the rich of inferior degree imitated theſe public acts of beneſicence in private charities. 


0 The ſubtle and rigid ai of Huey VII. was directed through every part wich an ed 
mon attention and proſound ſagacity. By the 19 Hen. VII. c. 12 beggars are to repair, in 


order to be maintained, to the place where they were born, or elſe to the place where they laſt 
qwelled or made weiß abode by the ſpace of three years, 


The Saltcits of Henry VIII. though inſolent and i 3 were N ntfs of he 
cc good, and ſometimes temper'd with the greateſt humanity. In the 27th year of his 
reign, he ſeized the ſmall abbies, &c : he required that all, to whom theſe houſes ſhould be 
granted, ſhould keep an honeſt and continual houſe and houſehold i in the ſame ſite or precinct, 
under the penalty of 61. 138. 6d. for every month ſo offending. . This was a prelude to his 
great deſign of diſſolving : all the abbies. The ſame year he paſſed another act for the relief 
of the poor, This requires all cities, towns and hamtets, to ſuccour, . find and keep. their re- 

ſpective poor, by voluntary and charitable alms, that none of them ſhall be compelled to beg ; 
on pain that every pariſh making default ſhall forfeit 20s, a month. — To compel every 
ſturdy vagabond to be kept to continual labour. — To put to ſervice children under 
| fourteen, and above five years of age, that live in idleneſs, or be taken begging, lt re- 
quires the churchwardens, or two of the moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants of every pariſh, to 
gather ſuch charitable and voluntary alms with boxes.on Sundays, and other feſtival days, or 
otherwiſe, in a good and diſcreet manner.—It alſo requires every preacher, parſon, vicar; 
and curate, on all occaſions to exhort the people to be liberal, and bountifully to extend 
their charitable alms towards the comfort and relief of the impotent, decrepit, indigent and 
needy people, and for the ſetting and keeping to work the able poor. It alſo makes ſuch col- 
lectors accountable to their reſpective pariſhes quarterly ; and orders that books ſhall be kept 


in every pariſh of the money collected, and ow Cai of, ſuch collector not ns. in 
his office longer than m8 Feats | | 


0 My 
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The next advance was to an orderly and regular police: By the 1 Edu. VI. 972 ya poor, 

being impotent and aged, not being vagabonds, were to be provided for, by the places wherein 
they were born, or CES they had been moſt conyerlant and abiding by the ſpace of chrer 
ears, in tenantries, cottages, or other convenient houſes, there to be relieved and cured by 
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motive: When monkiſh bigotty, and, the enthuſiaſm of popery ceaſed, | 
e for the e 2 a more permanent W But it 


the devotion of good people. And if any ſack perſons not being lame or impotent, can la- 
bour in any manner of work, ſuch city, town, pariſh, or village, ſhall either in common pro- 
vide ſome ſuch work for them, or appoint them to ſuch as will find them work, for their meat 
and drint.— By 5 and 6 Edw. VI. e. 2. this voluntary contribution began td de reduced to a 
certainty; the parſon, vicar, or curate, and the churchwardens, having in 4 book the names 


of all the inhabitants and houſe-helders, and of all the impotent and aged | poor within 


their reſpective pariſhes, were required on a certain Sunday, when the people were 
at church, and had heard God's holy word, gently to aſk of every one what they i in charity 
were diſpoſed to give towards the relief of the poor; the ſame was to be written in the 
ſaid book. If any perſon, able to give, frowardly refuſed, ot diſcouraged others, the parſon 


and churchwardens were gently to exhort him; and if they could not prevail, the parſon 


ſhould certify it to the biſhop of the dioceſe, who would ſend for him, | and * charitable 


E Eaaberb found * Magee in a different React from the vreateſt of her predeceſſors, 


and knew how to improve her advantage, Her grandfather's artful, policy had in a great de- 


gree annihilated the power of the great Barons; the poor. therefore had no longer. a reſort to 


their caftles, and a ſupport in their pride and turbulence.—No longer could they croud for re- 


lief at the hoſpitable gates of the rich abbies and monaſteries ; theſe were all diſſolved by her 
father ; and he had aboliſhed the diſgraceful cuſtom of begging. The long and bloody wars, 
which had ſpread deſolation over the land, had ceaſed with the acceſſion of Henry VII. ſo that 
the nation was full of people; many new manufactures were introduced; commerce flouriſhed; 

and the arts were cultivated; Sood policy . as well as humanity, required : a firm and 


FE fupport, for the Poor. 


By the 5 Elix. c. 3. ſhe renew d the ſtatute of 5 and 6 Edw. VI. in all its y but provided 
againſt the obſtinacy of the refuſer; the biſhop was to bind him by recognizance, in the ſum. 
of 101, to appear at the next ſeſſions; and if he refuſeth to be bound, to commit him. At 
the ſaid ſeffions, the juſtices were gently to perſuade him; if he would not be perſuaded, it hall 
be lawful for the ſaid juſtices, with the churchwardens, or one of them, to ſeſs, tax, and 


| limit, according to their good diſcretions, what ſum the ſaid obſtinate perſon ſhall pay weekly 
towards the relief of the poor within the pariſh where he dwells. And if he ſhall refuſe ta 


pay the ſame, the ſaid Juff ices, or two of het, ſhall commit him to jail, until he ſhall pay 
the . ſo appointed. 


n 
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This 5 of Elz. we a was 1 to the wirit of all the former pov! ; in the 14th year of 


the Queen's reign, on this act, deviſed for the compulſion of a few obſtinate individuals, was. 
conſtructed the general afſefiment, which intended the eaſe and relief of all. This was again 
reviſed and amended, and in her 434 year it receiv'd its finiſh'd form, and became the law br 
Wy the poor have ever lince been order'd and ä 
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ren xe: from the yew to the 48d year of her reign, that it ap- 
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BV the 430 Biz. We hte and four; three, or two böbttantlat Houfe-holders in 
. each pariſh, are nominated yearly under the hand and feal of two or more juſtices. of the peace, 
and called overſvers of the poor of the fame pariſh. Thefe are to take order, by and with 
the- conſent of te or more ſuch juſtices; for ſetting to work the children of the poor, 

and all ſuch perſons as having no means to maintain themſelves uſe no ordinary and daily 
trade to get their living by : —to raiſe by taxation 2 conyenient ſtock of materials to ſet the 
poor oft work; to "raiſe competent ſums of money towards the neceſſary relief of the old 
and infirm;—and to apprentice che children of the poor. The ſaid juſtices, or any one of 
them, may ſend to the houſe of correction, or common gaol, ſuch as ſhall not employ them- 
ſelves to. work, being appointed thereunto as aforeſaid, —Such pariſh officers are empower'd 
to contract with the lords of the manors, and upon waſte or common ground within their 
pariſh to build convenient houſes of dwelling for the impotent poor; and to place more families 


than one in one cottage or . And a en are given to Mrs and oe fuch ſums 
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or curate, with the churchwardens, in the duty of relieving the poor, which indeed origi- 
nally was ſolely an ecclefiaftical matter: this ſtatute has divorc'd from the office, the man 
whoſe education tends to give him a more libral and ingenuous turn of mind; whoſe holy 
cilling ſhould make him the natural guardian of the poor; whoſe' rank and character would 
give him a proper weight in the little councils of his pariſh. The power i is committed to the 
churchwardens, and two or more overſeers. The churchwarden thinks 'himfelf exempted 
from the trouble and the overſeer, having received: che fanckion of the juſtices, enters upon 
and exerciſes his brief authority for half his year,” and then reſigns it to his collegue for the 
remaining half, neither one nor the other having any reliſh for the duty, but as it may ad- 
niſter to his gain. This is the practice of many pariſhes in the kingdom, and however 
nene errur facit jus. Mean time the perſons, the liberties, the lives of all the poor 
within his diſtrict, whoſe unhappy circumſtances compel them to aſk for relief, are at the 
ſole arbitrement of this petty dictator. The ſtatute indeed provides that he ſhall be a ſub- 
ſtantial houſeholder; but this ſubAlantial houfeholder' is oftentimes indigent, ignorant, inat- 
. tentive, or avaricious and inhuman ; brad under the wy es veel eee the Poor, 
neee no power of 2 e | 
$f Lonnie. Han 24 zen ibo 621010463 l 21.546 5 e 9 b * 4 11 4212 
' Theſe officers bare a power Pay eee _ to bs mern for Kit : 
. This is in the true ſpirit of good policy: but no- power is given the magiſtrate 
to compel the overſeers, if they neglett it, to ſet the poor on work, ' or provide materials for 
che purpoſe,» No power is given for hiring or erecting a common houfe for ſuch work, which 
in all reſpects is uſeful, in ſome abſdlutely neceſſary, where the able poor man is not {kilFd 
in works of flax, hemp, tool, >thread, * * oriths ahi ye pero labourer in hoſbandfy, of 
. whom the village poor moſtly: conſiſ . aaανανν Oe OF HD ets 


el 1 | : Such 
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peared abſurd to compel people to give, or truſt 70 voluntury contributions. 
That this queen meant to reſtrain population, (5) by heaiting apprentice» 


ſhips 


Such as | ſhall not employ FOO Te! to work, being ſo appointed, 1 jaſtices may fend 
to the houſe of correction, or the common. gaol of the county; and this, I. preſume, on the 
complaint of the overſeer. The complaint may be partial, may be aggravated: if jt{be juſt, 


the puniſhment is eee to the offence; it is the puniſhment Able. - This 
: cannot be right. . | | | Ae 
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No Nn is made for E the children of wy poor, and training . a. in 


| habits of induſtry, and the principles of religion, 92 n ſhall. be of „ to n. 
e This is a radical defect. 


60 Such children ſhall be bound to be apprentices, the man-child till he ſhall come to the 
age of twenty-four years, the woman- child to the age of twenty-one years, or to the time 
of her marriage. The Maiden Queen was here attentive to the delicacy of her maiden ſub- 5 
jects; but ſuch long ſervitude is cruel, impolitic, and pregnant with evils. The inte- 
grity of manners, and gracious ſimplicity of Elizabeth's golden days could not admit the 
thought that any men, to whom the care and management of the poor ſhould be committed, 


could ever, by an ill-timed 6 and a an nen b 8 __ their” math 0 I 
e of the poor. 


But in good time experience diſcovered a eicher truth-which: babetespes ds Bgdr 
oſ her able miniſters. The ſtatute of 3 William and Mary, found cauſe to complain of many 
inconveniencies that daily aroſe by reaſon of the unlimited power of churchwardens and over- 
ſcers, who frequently upon frivolous pretences, but chiefly for their own private ends, gave 

relief to what perſons they thought fit. It alſo found cauſe to complain that ſuch. officers 
were often capable of miſpending, and applying to their own uſe, the collections for the 
poor, and other public monies relating to their churches and pariſhes, to the great prejudice 
of ſuch pariſhes, and the poor. And it made are to age n u e un 
enormities. 7 | | Ne 


# # 


This ſtatute ſeems to be the great charter of the p poor mar” 8 Fg of . not tiexprefo'd 
indeed in the ſtatute, probably not intended; but under colour of the proviſo in the ſaid act, 


it ſeems they took occaſion frequently to apply to the juſtices, and from their humanity. were, 
frequently reliev'd in diſtreſſes, which the obdurate overſeer could not be moy'd. to. pity— This 
was thought to have been carried to exceſs; to remedy which it was enacted by ꝙ Ges. c. 7. 
that no juſtice of peace ſhall order relief to any poor perſon, until oath ſhalt be made of ſome 
matter which he ſhall judge to be a reaſonable cauſe of relief, and that the perſon: had by 
bimſelf, herſelf, or ſome other, applied for relief at ſome veſtry or other public meeting of the 
| pariſhioners, or to two of the averſeers, and was by them refuſed to be relieved ; and until 
ſuch juſtice hath ſummoned them to ſhow cauſe cauſe why ſuch relief ſhould: not be given, 
and the perſon ſo ſummoned hath been heard, or made default to appear. The magiſtrate 


however 


family, in the ale of the poor, very 3 ignorant and idle, 


overſeer is often cruel : the juſtice redreſſes: the overſeer complains : 


1 477 5 


thips to the age of 24, 1 have no conception : This part of her laws 


which I have made the ſubject of one of my letters, ſeems to derive its 


origin from the infancy of manufactory and the low ftate of agriculture, 


being calculated in thoſe early days to encourage the manufacturer and 
farmer to take paupers apprentices.— The law now operates as a pro- 
hibition to marriage and therefore ought to be univerſally exploded, 


inſtead of remaining in full force, except where particular acts of po 
liament direct the time to be reſtrained to wanne years. 


The wiſe a of Elizabeth did not foreſee, or his not how to 


provide againſt thoſe events which the wiſdom of after-times has been 


unequal to. Every day proves, that ſimplicity, virtue and moral rec : 
titude, march through life together : as deceit, vice and immorality 


maintain their pace. We are become rich beyond meaſure ; and mak- 


ing our learning ſubſervient to. our pride, our pride adminiſters to our 
rebellion againſt our religion; and the father of mankind beholds his 


and 


however remained the friend, the advocate, the patron, the protector of the poor; he heard 
their complaints, he adjudg'd them relief, his power was diſcretionary, and his award final ; 


and every honeſt and good man rejoic'd to ſee the common cauſe of humanity ſupported by ſo 


reſpectable an authority. But behold the event ! The pauper abuſes his right of appeal : the 


the authority of the juſ- 
tice ſoon receives a check that weakens its influence, and well-nigh annihilates its benefit to 


the poor: By 17 Geo. 2. c. 38. which enacts, that if any perfon ſhall be aggrieved by any- 


thing done by any of his wy juſtices of the pres he oy 9 2 to che next N 
Seffions. | ; | 


Thus by our preſent Taws the churchwardens and overſeers are the legal 3 of the | 
poor; ſhould theſe be cruel, oppreffive, and dead to pity, the poor may apply to a veſtry ;— 
but in. moſt pariſhes ſuch meeting is held but once in the month, in many but twice in the 


ear: — they may apply to the two ouerſeers; but theſe may live at a diſtance, may be difficult 


to be found, may refuſe the poor acceſs to their preſence * mean time hunger becomes 
more clamorous and importunate every hour, and ſickneſs continues its ravages with uncon- 
troll'd fury; what then i is periſhing miſery to do? But ſuppoſe them rad, ſuppoſe them. 
fummoned, ſuppoſe them order'd to relieve: the delinquents themſelves: are to execute that. 


order ; they ſet the order at dehance ; they appeal to the Quarter Seſſions; that may be three 


months diſtant ; muſt the poor man and his diſtreſs'd family continue ſtarving all that time? 
Ae, there" is no irons bf — dee the Caſe in Burn's Hiſtory of the Peer Laws. p. 284 


*. 
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1 of courſe vicious, for want of inſtruction and diſcipline.” The 1a: 
bourer or huſbandman cannot be ſet to work were no labour is pro: 
vided for him: and he is deemed no object of charity, "becauſe he is able 
to work; and if nobody is compelled to employ him in his village, what 
is he to do? If he travels from thence in ſearch of work without a cer- 
tificate, he is ſubje& to be rejected by the tyranny of pariſh'officers. | By 
the ſtatute of 8. & 9. Will. c. 30. certificates are allowed to be given, to 

prevent ſuch cruelty : but as the pariſh is not compelled to grant the 
certificate, it Is 1 in the power of a 8 to defeat it. 


# 


K 
* 
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The poor man's property is his labor, which i in moſt caſes has a 
certain price in certain places: if you demand of a maſon. to work for 


_eight-pence becauſe he wants work, when he knows his labour to be 
Worth eighteen-pence a day, do you not rob him of his property? If in 
diſdain of ſuch treatment he leaves you,, and he is ſubject to be hunted | 


as a wolf, for not having a certificate, will you not ſay this i is an apparent 


defect in our laws: Is it not enn, the bounds of policy and 
humanity? 


Overſeers being men of ſentiments, _ fs N Es may 


be injured. _ *© "The tongue may utter no complaint, when the tear of 
diſtreſs hangs trembling on the eye. Great diſtreſs often filences 


clamour, as penury depreſſes the ſpirits. Thoſe who frequent work- 


| houſes may often ſee the palid countenance and emaciated cheek. in the 
perſons of thoſe whoſe modeſty reſtrains their complaints: and many 


fink into the grave without making their miſery known, rather' than 


hazard an inſult, or have their miſery fed, as if it were meant only to 


protract it. Complaints of pariſh officers who are to relieve, is making 
the offender the judge; and tho ſome paupers are inſolent beyond bear- 


; ing, and ought to be puniſhed by order of the magiſtrate, if the oyer- 


ſeer loſes his temper and commences tyrant, he wil. aggravate, che 
miſery. 
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As a a how defective all wana inſtitutions are: e liberty 3 is 


made to militate againſt humanity : how neceſſary virtue is, to render 


mankind happy : all the efforts hitherto made, have been found light i in 
the 


4 ms 1 


the balance: Your houſe has apprehended the remedy propoſed to be worſe 
than the diſeaſe: The cuſtoms and manners of every reſpective town 
or village, determints a great deal: the generofity of individuals, much 
more. In the mean time, virtue ſupported by wealth, or wealth en- 
nobled by virtue, ſpread a glory round: they enlighten the horizon, and 
Nature ſmiles with applauſe. When I have ſeen a thraſher in the 
neighbourhood of a pious humane landlord, or landlady, as I once did in 
Kent, thraſhing with his two ſons, from twelve to fourteen, each 
with a flail proportioned to his ſtrength; it naturally ſuggeſted the idea 
that food and raiment will ever be the reward of induſtry, and that the 
indigent being properly encouraged, only age, fickneſs, or the . 
death of pen, nahen * 855 's-houſe ee Ge Y: 
* 

With ned; to ane workhouſes, it nay be alia; that the re- 
moval of the aged from their abode, and the comforts which hoary locks. 
have a title to, after a.life ſpent in honeſt labour, requires very ſerious. 
conſideration : and ſo does the congregating the riſing generation of the 
poor—for if they are not familiarized to a quiet domeſtic life, and to 
know the diſtinctions of good and evil from practice, the theory of 
piety, or learning the catechiſm, the Lord's prayer, and the ten com- 
mandments, will hardly be ballaſt enough to keep them ſteady. On the: 
other hand, if no inſtruction can be procured in town or village, under 
the care of proper perſons, the county houſe of induſtry: is the ' moſt 
proper aſſylum for the young pauper, who. is to be put into the world ; 

and the aged who is going out of it. We may deplore the neceſſity of 
congregating the youthful or the aged, as a ſtate of ſociety not agreeable 
to the ordinary conditions of human life, but it appears to be neceſſary. He 
is the beſt friend to the poor, who obſerves maſt attentively how liberal 
Nature is. We are the niggards: She is kind, even to prodigality. We 
are lazy: She is never tired! Every creature 1s ſupplied; and tho; man is 
the moſt helpleſs of all animals for fix or eight years, he becomes able to- 
repay the obligation he owes to ſociety. As the earth was made for us all, 
it is our common parent, a ſmall portion of it will ſupport'a man. 
Teach the child the uſe of the ſpade, the ſhovel, and the hough, at a 
very early period Prepare the ſoil, that it may work eaſily: let his 
tools be made of a fize and weight adapted to his ſtrength: give him 
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| fair play to exert his inutative powers: let him ſow, plant, reap, cut} . 
=_.  - and gather in: Let him ſee the marvellous efforts of uſeful induſtry ; 
Let him eat the pulſe and roots, which his own labour produces; and 
| underſtand how the overplus may be exchanged for what" he ſtands in 
5 need of: Let him fee that the penny's-worth of his turnips, which he 

q : ſells, purchaſes 2 or 3 pints of milk, which being boiled with water and 

B mixed with another penny 's-worth of good oatmeal, with a penny s- 


208 worth of rice, or.#400-pence in bread, wall furniſh a meal for five or ſix 
| ſuch little men as himſelf. 
B 


= Po Tat him not b butane, ſugar, tea, or any ſuch expenſive, unneceſ- 
| ſary food. Shew him that the uſe of butter is horrible waſte, the milk 
| being not only incomparably more pleaſing to the taſte, But goes much 
| farther as nouriſhment. If he indulges himſelf in animal ſubſtance, 
E -- let him learn what cookery will produce. The charge of bread, fireing 
and cookery excepted, I once dined on animal. n at no o higher 
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1 coſt than three-fifths of a tba 2 

1 36 But hs cannot 5856 his whole time in the field, nor in the garden, 
[ | in cultivating the earth for food. When he is under ſhelter, let him 
= learn to ſpin wool or flax, to provide himſelf with clothes; and knit 
. 


ſtockings for his own uſe, and others of a finer kind, for ſale: thus by 
the force of ſpinning and knitting, and the uſe of the plough and the 
[ = ſpade, he will ſoon feel his own importance, and how much his hap- | 
iS 5 pineſs under God depends on his induſtry. Thus he may learn, that = 
| 

| 

| 


every human being muſt work or die, and become a- more practical 
i ” philoſopher at twelve, than his WOT may __ to be at 


fourſcore. 


The 


(a) This was an experiment tried — An ox head cofting 3 28. weight 2olb. with 10 02. of 
the beſt oatmeal; a peck of green peaſe when at the cheapeſt rate; 20 oz. of onions ;_ 1 oz, of 

-pounded pepper; 5 oz. of ſalt; a burnt bottom of a loaf; a ſprig of time. Theſe boiled 
31 hours in go pints of water: it was reduced to 52 pints, or 60 meſſes, of near gths of a 

pint each, of admirable ſoop ; and 24 0z. of very good meat, without a bone, to each meſs. 
Theſe ingredients coſting 114. being in all 28. 11 d. I found that with 7 or 80z. of bread, I 


had a good meal, In lieu of green peaſe; r, rice, e &e. do full as 
well. Such a dinner for 2d. is nes; 2 15. | 2 N 
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ti intry i8 FRY proper. ſcene * paußpert. A. Londoy Der. 
ſeer of the por may remonſtrate againſt this doctrine ; but does he 


imagine che village cottager lives at the expence of gu or Hr pence a 
day, as his paupers do? The cottager not being immured, enjoys the 


| TaiahQion —— which nnn aſe affords.” t avad if 5 | 
What 1 Fee Laid, 4 is common. As he 0 ae are ot = 5 
in a method of getting their bread, and making their children, contri- | 9 
bute ta their ſupport. If an humane and intelligent maſter, or landlord, | 1 


will think for them, and put them in a method of employing _ 
cee, my ſuggeſtions mA be eaſily carried into execution. 


Girls ſhould learn early to pia, knit nad ſew. Some duties in | the 
geld are occaſionally required of them, and beſides their domeſtic offices 
Which. reſpeR cleanlineſs: and whole or patched garments, the 
ledge of ſuch cookery as I have mentioned, is of the higheſt i impor- 
' tance, Of this our common people are amazingly ignorant, which i is an 

en why (hey. n at a anch N n eben, _ FO + 


Then, are many bebe. who ae than — at. the charge of 
ſuffer a ws of | five. pounds per annum meg! dine 5 lives, and 
leave their children with che ſame:burthen : Others, inſtead of attending 
to the execution af the moſt ſalutary pulire in the country, run up to 
London every year in ſearch of vain pleaſures and amuſements, and never 
beſtow a thought on their villagers. If they leave the indigent to rate 
care, or no care, of themſelves, the PEN cannat.but a 
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Fc is not the calle of every lendiosd, 1 am acqyueinted, at this .—- 
time, with a gentleman, who is upon a plan of giving his cottagers exch — - 

an eighth of an-acre of land adjoining their cottage : he tells me, the 4 

produce of this ſmall portion is worth to them 30s. a year. He alſo 

means that his farmers ſhall ſell chem a ſtated quantity of milk at a 

certain price; and he devotes a neighbouring copſe to them for fuel; 

and by ſupplying their wants prevents the infamous practice of pigfering 
mou and breeding up their children to thievery. If a man's family in- 

ö R creaſes, 


.CC. 


TT. 9 
creaſes, he will allow more garden ground, that'the children may be all oc» 
eupied on the ſpot where they were born And if they happen to be ſtran⸗ 
gers from Londons, they ou de as OY gur pr en ofithe foil , 


4: 1 AN : ( . 


Where i is the pariſh. in which hte is not ee . nde ih if - 


| there is none, it is capable of maintaining the greater number of people. 


If you who are poſſeſſed of lands, and reign. lord paramount in your little 


domain, and mean that your vaſfals. ſhould thrive, manage them with 
flcill and humanity. If you would rather appear in a rich birth-day 


ſuit, than ſee forty of your tenants, or huſbandmen and their children, 


well clad, throw your patriotiſm into the firſt pond in- yaur WF k * 
Es no more af e or nee 


* 


* ®* & 
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That e are Come Srlevolone beben, 7 in every eld; Nerds no 


We proof: but very few gentlemen of fortune in- theſe days) will 


fubmit to tlie drudgery of the office in queſtion. As to the overſeers-who 
have been devoid of ſentiment; Doctor Burn, the celebrated writer on the 


NY 


Poor's Laws, has given us a_ deſcription at which charity weeps with 


equal ſorrow and indignation. Of ſuch, the Doctor ſays, In 


'< pratice; the office of the Overſeer» of the Poor: ſeems to be un- 


_ © derſtood. to be this: Fo keep an extraordinary look-out, : to prevent 


5 perſons coming to inhabit. without certificates, and to fly to the juſ- 
tices. to remove them; and if a man brings a certificate, then to cau - 


will hire ſervants, to hire them half-yearly, or by. the month; by the 


week, or by the day, rather than by any way that ſhall. give them. a 
* ſettlement ; or if they do hire them for a year, then to endeavour to 
pick a quarrel with them before the year's end, and fo to get rid of 


cc 


«them : To maintain their poor as cheap as poſſibly they can at all 
events; not to lay out two-pence in proſpect of any future good, 


but only to ſerve. the preſent neceſſity: To bargain with. ſome ſturdy 


40 


perſon to take them by the lump, Who yet is not intended to take 
© them, but to hang over them in terrorem if they ſhall complain to 
<« the juſtices for want of maintenance: To ſend them out into the 
country a begging (for. why cannot they go, as well as others they 

Will. 


6C. 


tion all the inhabitants not. to let him a farm of lola a year, and to 
take care to keep him out of all pariſh. offices: To warn them, if they 


* 
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e Wy 


ation - "ko, are leſs able in body? and the feebler they are, 
45 che more re profitable, will be their peregrination ) To bind out poor 
children apprentices, no matter to whom, or to what trade, but to 
<<. take eſpecial care that the maſter live in another pariſh: To move 
# heaven and earth, if any diſpute happens about a ſettlement; and in | 
b that particular, to invert the general rule, and ſtick at no expence: : — 
1. 75 o pull down cottages: IO drive out as many inhabitants, and admit i 
4 as few, as poſlible ; ; that is, to depopulate the pariſh in order to = ( 
* jeſſen the Poor Rate: To be generous indeed, ſometimes, in 1 55 nl 
« giving a portion, with the mother of a baſtard child, to the reputed , | 
<<, father, on condition that he will marry her; or with a poor widow ; 
<c always provided that the huſband i is ſettled elſewhere.: Or if a poor = 
15 man, with a large family, appears to be induſtrious, overſeers will cha- . | 7 
« * ritably aſſiſt him in taking a farm in ſome neighbouring pariſh, and give | 
1 him 101, to pay his firſt year's rent with: And if any one of their poor 
« ** has a mercantile genius, they will purchaſe for him a box, with pins, 
© needles, laces, buckles, and ſuch like wares, and ſend him abroad i in 
14 the quality of a petty chapman; with the profits thereof, and a mo- 
« derate knack at ſtealing, he can decently ſupport himſelf, and edu- 
* cate his children, in the ſame induſtrious way Hut to ſee that the 
28 Poor ſhall reſort to church, and bring their children thereto. be in- 
9 ſtructed; to contract with a maſter, that he ſhall procure his appren- 
« tiĩce at proper times to be taught to read or write; to provide a ſtock 
of materials to ſet the Poor on work; ; to ſee the aged and impotent 
25 comfortably ſuſtained; the fick healed; and all of them cloathed 
„with neatneſs and decency: Theſe, and ſuch like, it is to be feared, 


are not ſo generally regarded, as the laws intended, and the neceſi iy 
A of the caſe requires ().“ 


Wich regard to the ſtate of e in theſe cities, 1 1 any 
gyerſeers, i in theſe days, act the part of ſuch monſters in human ſhape ; 
nor can they diſpoſe of the paupers as they pleaſe. If office ſometimes 
hardens the hearts of men, and render the picture drawn by this writer 
400 much like he original, we are to conſider that he who never made hu- 


tio gl R 2 |  hmanity | 


(s) Hilory*i te Pol e ide 212, - | - 


ſomething to a poetical pen; and more to the indignation wh 


little purpeſe but to admit the bleak” and Howl 
_ ſhow ; their beds are filthy raſſes of unfhelterinig tag! | 
 feription; ; many of them elevated from the bare cath only with mie 

xhofc hiver- 

' ing limbs ach for want of better covering: contiguous to them a 


[ 91] 
manity his fludy, muſt take time and thought to qualify Renter for at 
vo Meteln the lives of Mama are ARNE is care, | 
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1 believe | ove hubs been feenes, ho: to what the ueber ure! 


on the county houſes of induſtry defcribes (a); tho! we tuft allow 


ariſe in his breaſt, as a man of ſentiment, pleading for a refotmation of 
manners with reſpect to pariſh workhouſes: He fays, © theſe miſcrable te- 


nantries are many of them open ta the roof like barns, with ten thouſand . 


ſtuttering cobwebs pendant from the thatch. If they have chambers, 
theſe are in this condition: few of them have any floor; befides the 


naked earth : their ite. and precinét is generally datnp and inwhdle- 


fome ; the door ſerves to let in the light, and let out the ſittoke] for 
the windows are generally ſo ſmall and fo 12 atch d, they Rn to 


Bing wins arre 


rotten ſtraw, In one room you ſhall find an aged couple, | 


younger pair, with three of their children in the fame bed; and in a 


corner of the fame room a fon and a daughter, each arrived at the age 
of puberty, couching together. In the ſame room lodges”: a decent 
man of 80, hourly inſulted by two wanton wenches, each holding to 
her breaſt the fruits of unlawful love. One room contains three, ſothe-- 
times four beds, with perſons of different: ages and W One bed con- 
tains the huſpand, wife, and four children, two more lodg d on ſtraw. 


One bed contains the father, the mother, and two dauglrters, one of 


fixteen, the other of twenty years. Theſe are not caſes of particular 


neceſſity, or particular neglect, but the common and general abuſe of 
the Clauſe in the Statute of 43 E/z. which empowers the Overſeers to 
place inmates, or more families than one in one cottage or houfe ;- an 


abuſe that deſerves peculiar attention, and calls aloud for immediate 


redreſs, as it tends to extinguiſh every idea of delicacy, That guard which 
nature has planted around virtue; drives . by force out of the 
8 — female 


(a) The Re. Mr. Potter. 


ch night 


7 


% > ©} 
female Heart, and lays ft open to ſhameleſs” and abandon'd impurity. 


And in cafe of ficknefs, in cafe of Neath but tet nie not carry the ima- 


gination into fach a ſcene of horror. In the day time the father, if able 
to work, is abſent at his employment ; the mother is gone out to buy 
her black Bohea; to gather ſticks; to pilfer turnips ; ; mean time two or 


three infants are fliut up with nakednefs and hunger for their compa- 


ions, or left to the care of another, . itſelf an infant, in danger of tlie 
fire within, or the water-pit at the door. Many from 60 to 80 years 
of age, are thought ſufficiently favour d by being placed in theſe wretched 
dwellings, and provided with a little "Ou turf, A ſmokes rather 


_ Bernt.“ 


Thus far thi Rer. Mr. Potter Nperti, ani adds: To thoſe Whit age 
or infirmities have entirely diſabled from working, the common allow- 
ance is two - pence halfpenny a day; and with this ſcanty pittance, the no- 


Bleſt work of God, wrapt in rags, diftreſs'd with vermin, and tortur'd with 


rich luxurianee of the park. The pious Overſeer may haply think that 


theſe wretches in their younger time were idle or imprudent, and neglect- 


ed the advantages which, if properly purſued; would have render d their 


old age more comfortable; and that their preſent ſufferings are a pu- 


niſhment for their former miſconduct: It may be ſo; but he ſhould: 


remember that he is the fſubſtitute of Heaven, not to judge and puniſh, 5 


but to redreſs and relieve. He may haply comfort them, that, amidſt 


the hardſhips-they labour under, they have their liberty: but age and 
infirmities have depriv'd them of the liberty of action; penury, oppreſ- 


ſion, and an habit of ſuffering, have extinguiſh'd the liberty of thought; 
one liberty indeed is left them, the liberty to freeze, to rot, to ſtarve 


in ſilence.— But the poor children, what have they done, that they are - 
expoſed. to nakedneſs, hunger, and ignorance ? Why are they left to 


trace their progreſs from uninſtructed youth thro' 1dleneſs, inſenfibility, , 
and poverty, to obduracy, violence, and vice; - burdens to themſelves, , 


peſts to ſociety, and aliens from God: — penance were a part of our. 1 


religion, and to inflict that penance were my province, I would .ſome-- 
times 


rheumatic pains, unpitied, unvifited, drags on the unhappy remains of a 
life worn out in uſeful labour; whilſt the old hunter, now ſtiff and diſ- 
abled for the chace, is valued for his paſt ſervices, and enjoys at eaſe the 
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1 28 9 
times take the rich and great from their 5 and ſplended laxu- 


ries, and ,enjoin them to viſit theſe. manſions of miſery.; that they might 
ſee what wretches feel, and know: that this account is not „ ing. 
partial, or aggravated, but real eee matter of fact. 
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This aki friend to Pup poor . en to remark, 7 *thato one 
ſhort Statute, - and one ſingle Clauſe, 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 12. by depart- | 


ing from the ſimplicity of the Act of 19 Hen. VII. has not only open'd. 
the door to all the ſubſequent litigations and inexplicable difficulties re-, 
lating to ſettlements and removals z- but is a dreadful engine of oppreſ- 
fon to the induſtrious; ; well therefore is it ſaid to be a wanton or. 


malicious chaſe of the "— from one inhoſpitable region to 
AGF another.“ Ne e e e d pa ty 


In regard to e in theſe cities, tho they : are by no means in 


ſuch a ſituation as this ingenious gentleman repreſents ſome of his 
country workhouſes; yet with reſpect to air, few perſons accuſtomed to 
cleanly life can bear the ſtench of them, or ſtand the ſurvey of ſuch 
miſery. This defect muſt be imputed to cuſtom: the parties more 


immediately concerned, become flaves to cuſtom ; ; while the deſire of 
being in office, or the fear of diſobliging the ſordid pariſhioner, re- 
ſtrains them. The overſeer, directors, veſtry clerk, or whoever takes the 


lead in the management of theſe fellow-creatures, are the perſons to 


blame: for nothing decently practicable in an opulent pariſh towards 


preſerving its poor, and rendering them induſtrious, fhould- be neg- 
lected. As to morbid air, it were better. to die under the canopy of the 


Heavens than ſuck in a peſtilential vapour. The atmoſphere. of un- 
cleanſed garments and diſeaſed bodies, crouded in numbers, ten 'times 


beyond what is apprehended to be proper in common life; the conſe- 
quences muſt be maladies innumerable, tainting the blood and ſpoiling 
the conſtitution. One rarely finds thoſe who have been bred up in work- 
houſes become robuſt, or of any conſiderable ſtature. It is not an un- 
common thing, of forty poor children between fix and fourteen years 
of age, for half of them to be afflicted with an inveterate itch, which 


once taking poſſeſſion of their habit, battles the art of medicine, totally 


to eradicate. 


1 * * 
* 
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It is: well-known that two or three adults are often crouded into a 


bed, tho' they hazard the poiſoning each other. Sometimes two ſiek 
perſons are put into the ſame bed; at others, one ſick and the other in 
Health; a proceeding which kicks at all pretenſions to policy or huma- 
nity. As to children, I have known a workhouſe ſo crouded that ſix or 
eight have been put into the ſame bed; and tho' the paupers fleep in 


apartments, the ſexes divided, it makes no difference: n ys: to 


the e of the ire" 3 po SEL, + ORR, 093 noi ol NIS60! 
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2 Kind 181 iat 1s this devaſtation of hacks life, this i on Wer 


9 The power given by the Statute 3 Will. & Mary, to the ju- 


ſtices, reſtrains the overſeer from being the ſole judge of the propriety 


of objects for relief; but the juſtice ſtill leaves it with»the overſeer; how 


and in what manner the paupers are to be relieved: and the overſeer 
carrying his thoughts no farther than the preſent moment, the matter 


is reduced to à very-ſhort-decifion; the papers are crouded into the 
| workhouſe without any regard. to its ability of containing them: More 


than half the number of paupers in theſe cities, ſuppoſed to be ** 


n of the anne en are in theſe circumſtances... 2 109182 


}- 


Where ere are peculiar 408 of Neibbe bent; appointing governors an £ 


directors; the overſeer ſometimes: contends for the power of relieving 


ſuch objects: as. he- thinks proper, with regard to occaſional bounty for 
relief to the indigent not received into the houſe. This alſo implies. 


an abſurdity : for in all caſes of peculiar acts it muſt be ſuppoſed to 


transfer the power from the overſeer to the governors and directors, and 


1. en do not exerciſe the Rey the crime is theirs. 


C240" 4 1 * 


As to the pauper + not Being in the houſe, the beſt information being 


obtained, tlie judgment muſt be exerciſed, and the majority muſt 
decide, remembering that whatever tends to deſtroy family connec- 
tions, or render life leſs domeſtic, ſo far weakens the force of the ad- 
vantages derived from a ſocial ſlate; and renders mankind leſs: capable of 
doing, or receiving good from each other. The affections ſhould days 
lean to the merciful ſide; and the more, as the — — people is 
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a work of neceſſity, founded on the anni of ſome, ad the miſ- 


a 5 Albers. 
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” eng to the numbers which may be already in a workhouſe; it is 


the genuine produce of parochial prejudice, and the effect of groſs ig 
norance and inhumanity. Wherever it prevails, a link of the chain af 


Hows is broken, and ought to be repaired, coſt what it may. The 
effort of humanity will be repaid by a thouſand good effects, and prove 


— * out the abs for the diſcaſe. 


ee e or tuck children whoſe parents a are in no con- 
dition: to reclaim them, being ſent into the country to nurſe at proper 


diftance, ſhould-be there affiliated, and bred to uſeful labour in the feld, 
not condemned to the fetid noxious vapours of a crouded workhouſe. 
This ſuppoſes that ſome proper perſon on the ſhot will ſuperintend the conduct of 
rhe villagers. The child claimed by a parent, who is capable of taking 
Care of it, is a conſideration of the moſt ſacred nature with reſpect to pro- 
perty; but in moſt caſes the common ſenſe of the law, and the right 


reſtrain the folly or wickedneſs of the parent. 


With regard to dt. the * 3 8 in theſe cities 2 
genen are not paupers, joined to the number of adults who daily flock 
to town from the country, may be conſidered as abundantly ſufficient 


to fill up the vacancies in all the drudgeries of life, and therefore there 


is no neceflity of returning pauper children to town. Nor is it leſs 
obvious, that employment being found for the people here, the misfor- 
tunes which we daily behold ariſing from idleneſs, and a redundancy of 


people, may be in a great meaſure em 


The earth being capable of r a much. greater So of 


| chalets on this iſland than are found in it, were. we more attentive 
to population, we might alſo be more attentive to the means of the ſup- 
* of life. You will hear it ſaid by ſome of your country people, 
who 

3 | W | 


of diſpojing of the child, derived from the ſupport n to it, a - 


that we are not a devoted. people; but that Providence in mercy to our Ty 


2 * | 


1 2 1 


who are too ſhort-ſighted to ſee the conſequences of their own princi- 
ples, © What! ſend your London children to us? We are over-ſtocked 
with people already ; and would rather ſee the devil than a London child.” 


If they had any ſenſe of the public good, they would gladly contribute 


to relieve London; the head being ſo filled with blood as to threaten an 
apoplexy. They ſhould alſo reflect, that the time cannot be very far off 
when they will be called on for their quota of men, fit to bear arms. 


If they have not ſought for the means of employing young perſons in 
agriculture and manufactory, ſo as to contribute to their own maintenance 
and the ſupport of the aged, the crime lies at their own door. | But they. 
tell us, they are afraid a. child tainted with the foul diſeaſe may be 
: brought into their pariſh. It is well when no man nor woman there is 

in ſuch circumſtances ; but if there is the leaſt ſuſpicion of ſuch an evil, 
| whether it be a London, or a country child, they muſt nurſe /it by hand. 
The parent of the child, as happens in moſt caſes of illegitimacy, as 


well as in the lawful way, is known. Shall humanity and policy be laid 


waſte from mere apprehenſions of evil? And what ſays the gentle- 
man of landed eſtate, or he whom fortune has placed in a ſtation to be 
the friend, philoſopher, and guide of the villager, or hind? Does he alſo; 
think his riches conſiſt in having as e people as poſſible, provided he 
can draw as large an income from his land? If he does not pride him 
ſelf i in having the greateſt number of uſeful ſubjects on his number of 
acres, one may venture to pronounce he has no title to patriotiſm; If: 
the mind is not enriched with that humanity which no laws relative 


to the poor can ſupply, the ends of police, and the eee a he, 


aſs ml "os ſhort. e the tar intended. F well. 2 
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O F all the evils incident to life, none cam be more pregna mt with 
folly, or devoid of humanity, than the neglect of the common 
beusey of Heaven, with regard to ſweet-air. It being ſo obvious, that 


on the quality of this, life depends, the poor have as good a title to it 
as the rich: but cheap as one would imagine it to be, yet by a ftrange 


kind of defect in economy the indigent are often deprived” of it; and 


when the hcrine ſhould be reduced to practice, we behold men fo .ig- 


norant, hackney'd i in office, or inattentive, they ack as if they were really . 


indifferent with reſpect to the preſervation of the lives of their feHow- 
creatures. Were the earth exactly meaſured. out, perhaps there may Be 


as many acres as inhabitants: But conſidering that a houſe can be con- 
veniently raiſed with rooms of ſuffieient height, at leaſt four or five 
ſtories; and that the exereiſe of going up and downſtairs, to the youth- 


ful, is productive of health, there ean be no juft cauſe. of want of 


ground, tho' in ſome places it may bear ten times the priee as in ano- 


ther. Let a city be ever fo populous, the exterior parts of it generally 


afford abundant room for building on an eaſy ground- rent. Where great 
numbers are to be congregated, there ought the advantage of air to be 


moſt * ſought after. 


The celebrated philoſopher, and friend to mankind, the Riv: Do#tor 


Hales, has taught us not only how to think on this ſubject, but what 


we are to do to prevent the misfortunes with which we are ſo apt to be 
overwhelmed. The number which is ſtruck with the dart of death 
without any notice of their danger, by means of corrupted or impure 
air, is much- more conſiderable than generally believed, eſpecially 
among the youthful, who are the moſt ſuſceptible of ſuch impreſſions. 

8 Ahd 


. — 1 


And 36 to-thoſe-whid are advanced! in life, and their vitil parts rendered 
tougher by time, it is no ſecret even to the moſt ignorant, what fatal 
events have ſometimes happened. I am well convinced that I have fre. 

quently eſcaped by means of 4 ſponge with vinegar, the ſmell of rue, or 
a plug of tobacco in my noſe; and in the open air, by keeping to wind. 
ward of the filthy object. Is it not aſtoniſhing, that this friend to man- 
kind ſhould have fo few genuine diſciples; and faithful folle wers, ready | 
to furniſh-a liberal ſupply of this heavenly nouriſtunent, by ſach ordi- „ 
nary means as reaſon ſuggeſts, or in ſome caſes by ſuch extfastdinary 1 
alſiſtance ? Where many perſons are congregated under one roof, there - 
is an abſolute — for ſuitable ee of this e article 82 — 

iſe, cod what it my, 0 Þ 
There are 0 Howe aliens e to encdunter: 1 the 

poor themſelves are generally as ignorant, and regardlefs of the evils 

of the hour to come, as their leaders are idle and indifferent : they 

| chobſe:to droop and die with heat, rather than ſuffer any ſenſation of 

aul, and become ſo tender, as to be much the worſe qualified! for 
their return into the world. It is poſſible, fo to taint the blood, that 
the vety purity of the air ſhall bevonis nere til the —_— is HA 
phe e Gt 10a e. ny | ” | 
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a was a a ede diſinQion. de how peice of 4 e in 
Se. George's Hofpital, when Dodfor Hala firſt erected his fait ventilator: 
This indeed brought down too large a columm of air, and offended the 
nurſes: they objected by ſaying, © We do net underſtand what you Wu 
by this new-faſhioned air: we are contented with God Almighty's ai.” 
Their meaning was apparent; they did not confider the air they were 
accuſtomed to breathe, was corrupted. It requires ſome ſkill to guard 
againſt the extreme, that tie pleaſing and falutary effect may be felt, 
without any  difagreeable impreſſion. In common caſts, letting down” 

the nen of a ſaſh, adminiſters enten ene in eeilings 
| 13 ie 84 125 0041647 Ti 

5 T have ir bees in many eld houſes, ths upper fal is ed, and i 
this kind of ventilation prevented. kii all hofpirals, — acts! of great reſort, | 
one of the firſt concerns ſhould be, that the upper ſaſhes of every roomy: be ſo hung as 
to let down as freely as the lower ones run up, for the communication of air. The upper 


parts of the room being the moſt rarified by heat, are the firſt rendered unfit for the lup- 
port of life | 


„ | - 1 3 


Tin funnels of 8 or 10 feet long, and 6 to 12 inches diameter, with os 
to turn with the wind, are neceſſary in all workhouſes, hoſpitals, thea- 
tres, ſmall chapels, and places of occaſional great reſort. The velocity 
of the aſcending air, is quickened by the length of the funnel. - Aper- 
tures communicating with the external air, on the level of the floors, are 
ſometimes neceſſary, tho' in this caſe it may be neceſſary to be confined 
in a trunk of wood to lead up to the upper parts of the room, where 
the column will expand itſelf without being offenſive, if it finds a paſ- 
{age out by an aperture in the ceiling. By this means life may be ſe- 
cured to a multitude of people, who are often panting for breath. 
The common tin ventilators, made ſo as to create little or no noiſe, ſet in 

the panes of ſaſhes, are found to be of great uſe. Theſe being painted, 
and kept free from ruſt or other foulneſs, are very deſerving the atten- 
tion of every one who is ſolicitous to preſerve a fellow- creature. In 
this caſe ſome ſituations require apertures on the oppoſite ſide, to let out 
the: foul air. In order to prevent the foul air being communicated to 
Other Wann: this may be accompliſhed by a tin funnel placed ho- 
rizontally, and paſſing ;thro' any other apartment communicate with 
the external air. I have known an hoſpital ventilated only by ſmall 
apertures in all the ceilings, made in a convenient corner. By this 
means (the lower apartments not being occupied at night) have furniſhed 
all the dormitories with ſweet air. When it is neceſſary to purify bad 
air, fumigation, by putting a hot iron into a quantity of vinegar, is a 
good method. Whether pounded brimſtone put in water may not an- 
ſwer, is a trial 1 never yet made. Its fumes loſe all their | pernicious 
qualities when riſing from water: Brimſtone being ſa ſubtil as to pervade 
the whole frame by. lavation, may it not in part purge off the noxious. 
n with which the air in ſuch n is * 


In 1 to che prejudices of the common people; they are fo little 
Wallau ae of their danger, as to be extremely repugnant to ſet win- 
dows open, upon the moſt: proper occaſions. This generally: renders 

their fituation ſo much the more deplorable. Form to yourſelf an idea 
of the neceſſity of pure air for children, that they may not. be minen by 
the diſeaſes of the aged, nor one by another. 
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Repreſent 


| Should they not be obli 


1 133 J 


Repreſent to yourſelf how it muſt fare with young perſons, when 


marines art crouded into one bd. Imagine the moſt advantageous 

local ſituation, yet if the inhabitants of ſuch houſes are not kept cleanly, 
their clothes properly waſhed, or at leaſt aired, they will become filthy. 
ed to beat and bruſh them at certain times? In 
regard to their linen, this ſhould be particularly attended to: It muſt 
often happen, that a neglect in this inſtance contributes to "_ them- 


ſelves; and each other. '"QbErve- ne munmet p in common e. 
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Coca entrada viatiadanAs idemical diſeaſes do not fre 


3 iſſue forth from the windows and doors of workhouſes in theſe 
cities: The fact is, that before the act of the 7th of his preſent ma- 


jeſty, all the infants became a-facrifice to infected air: they all died, and 


ve cannot ſuppoſe they were ſmothered, their throats eut, or their 
brains daſhed. out: but not one in a hundred eſcaped with life. Even 
of · adults in a certain workhouſe, one ſet of pariſh offi 


ther ſet. | Thoſe who buried the woft made the kaft expence, and con- 
| ſequently conſidered: themſelves as the able officers. They kept the 
poor's-rates ſo much the lower; and they plumed themſelves on this 


account, as if money were the only ſtandard for $9 EP ne of 


ow quay and RY with nn ta the om” | 


- The buildin g and furniſhing che comp nde of mdutey for the 
ewo hundreds of Colnies and Carlford, in the county of Suffolk, in 1758, 
was attended with an expence which frightened many of the parties 
concerned; but the experience of eight years proved how advantageous: 
it was. In conſequence of this experiment fx other houſes: have been 


plan, and under the ſame general regulations, a little varied as expe- 
rience required; and theſe having been — = or ei 5 5 n * 
'mavkteate: their uſefulneſs. ' —» 106 


+ 


In 


Meer: FREIEY 
above zo out of 25a, in a year, more than died under the direction of ano- 


erected in Szffult, whoſe diſtricts comprehend more than one-third. 
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In regard to the expence of building, the yearly accounts — 
ae eee it was found, that the incorporated pariſhes, 
without increafing their rates, could rife à ſofficient/ſum to pay 
the buildings, and as I am informed, are actually iri a fair train 6f pay: 


ing off the — on _ e ans . pag. * un 
Wm i It 0 


N 8 179111 £33 eqns 

The houſe at ks coſt 2 4 10%. 1 che ted 
amounted to J. 3, 80. The houſe was fitted up for the reception of the 
poor at Michaelmas 1766, and it has already ſaved and paid off L. 3, ooo. 
The pariſhes in the hundred of Bhrhing have in _ en time e 
_— r and ſove-pente i in "On Re? Sf vitro vp 
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25 beta moms” Gin i; « take a view of the 
poor in theſe houſes of induſtry. And here the aſſefſment of every 
pariſh being preciſely fix d, and uniformly” the ſame; ' precludes every 
poſſible advantage to penurious parſimony; and obviates every indu 
ment to oppreffive and injurious treatment: and this is the foundarion 
of the advantages they enjoy. Here they are no longer at the mercy. 
of the little oecupier, who is perhaps but one remove from aſking the 
relicf he fo cruelly denies; no longer are they under the ſevere neceſſity 
of crouching to him for a moxſel of bread: but thoſe in their reſpective 
pariſhes who are in more affluent cireumſtances, and we may hope, of a 
better underſtanding and more enlarged benevolence, theſe continue 
their protection and guardianſhip: and every g man in the hundreds, 
from whoſe liberal education and rank in life there is rœaſon u expect 
the greateſt humanity, attend the poor in theſe houſes: even thauſe ma- 
giſtrates, to whoſe authority the poor have often fled for refuge, and 
who in ſome caſes found it difficult, and in others wanted power to re- 
. heve them, are obliged in their turns to attend them: all theſe act with 


L tenderneſs, * direct and ae . concerns. __ cy | 
houſes. 2” | 


This gentleman then proceeds to inform us in what the paternal 
tenderneſs conſiſts. He ſays, 


„ This 
(5) According to what I _— fm the Rev, Mr. Pitter”s Account, page 35. 


rw 1 


. This ene teſt diſcovers. itſelf in an entice: 10:their health, Be- 
nignity of air and:folb feſt determin'd the. frnarim of the Houſe; and 
the ſame! idea directed its conftruftion,: thro every apartment; where 
ſpaciouſneſs and the continual. undulation of the pureſt breath of Heaven re- 
move the cauſe of vitiated air, and obviate the effects of a nauſeous and 
putrid accumulation of it. But as the human frame, notwithftanding 
all precaution, is obnoxious to diftempers, infirmaries are provided at a 

proper: diſtunce, that the diſeaſe may not he communicated to others. 
| wm er nuts d, and have all the relief that medicine can 
afford them j ſl ilful ſurgeons and apothecaries being icngaged to attend 
| — as often as occaſion ſhall. require. At Bulſcamp there is alſo an 
ing bouſa ta receive them fur a time, after their recovery, that no 
8 o er diſeaſe may eee chews :: 4 caution e WA” 
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The CHE effeftof inte ales tents n PO on 0 Si of 
December aft, in the houſe at Shepmeadawo, of 202 poor, not one was fick. 
On the 20th, in the houſe at Bulcarp, of za4o, one only was / flightly in- 
ifpoſed.-On; the 21 lt i in * houſe at e of 2 a nat one 


Was ill. . | TE - | . Wit Th, 


From the ſtate of health, we are informed of their clothing, om which 
health u much depenis. As ſoon as they are removed from their mi- 
ſerable cottages, and received into this hoſpitable: manſion, they aus 
ſtript of [their filthy rags, made perfectly clean, and decently habited, 
before they: are admtted to juia ONS n. ch cleanlineſs is 
required as e ae rams} i593 Tits 
961. LALEL 2407 ito 3 105 
e toi 0 ee 6 h of des 5 . us, ae c at 
broakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper, they are all aſſembled, by the ringing: of 
+ bell; in the. communchall, . where they are provided with wholeſome and 
vel. dreſs d food, proper: far their ſtation in life, and in a liberal abun- 
dance. Their numbers, — onder. and — fatisfaction,. make: 


an e e e — 
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of, 


With 


(eh The — of patients, is 2 . 3 ever attended to in our W 
houſes 3 in London, which I believe often occaſions a relapſe, and ſometimes infects others, 
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and no means of ſupport, as in the caſe of a pauper: but it: muſt be 


U 1 


With 3 -theis bete nber tells us, Sbuile Iah gnome 
obver d, and clean: every thing atound:them' is! dlean the houſe in 
every department, and) all its urenſils, are neat ta a degree that ſur- 
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In rend to Far effect a>, 4 he ſays, One circumſtance in their 


0 Agens is worthy of notice: To remove the objections which have been 


ſtarted with regard to theſe Houſes o induſtry, by rendering Pongs indif- 
ferent to the ſocial advantages and comforts of life, and gonſequently 


ſubverſive of civil ſociety; many an hufband,. diſabled from labour 


by ſickneſs, or maim'd by accident, finds a comfortable aſylum here: 
in the Infirmary his wife, however healthy and ſtrong, attends him, a 
child perhaps, in her arms, another at her knees. Every married cou- 
ple has a bed and a room diſtinct and appropriated to themſelves, Which 


they have the liberty to lock up if they pleaſe; to retire to it when 


they pleaſe, undiſturb d, unintruded upon by others; and their chil- 
dren, if young, are lodg'd in the ſame, or the adjoining apartment, un- 


der the immediate care of their parents. And indeed theſe decent lodg-- 
ings for the married, conſtitute one of the moſt n dennen and 


conven iences of each houſe. 


F - 
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That a woman ought to follow hier huſband ; in alifortunes. ſeems to be 
a fixed general principle. And it may hold good where there is a family, 


guarded againſt where the wife can be put in a way of providing for her. 


children out of a workhouſe, leſt the remedy ſhould prove a diſeaſe. 


But this gentleman informs us, that wirihregard to induſtry, hen 
ever a perſon i is incapable of maintaining himſelf and his family, the 


community, which takes that burden upon d tſelf, has a right to his la- 
bour, proportion'd to his abilities, and exacted with moderation. Of 


the aged no labour is requir d; their ſilver cord. ĩs looſed, and their gol- 
den bowl broken; the evening of their days is here made comfortable; 
they are reſcued from want, and confign'd to reſpect and tranquility. To 
them the doors are always open, and whenever intlination and the weas! 
ther tempts them abroad, and their ſtrength permits, all proper indul- 
gence is allow'd; or in the houſe they have the liberty c of decent: e 
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14 
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where they form their little partics 2 converſation, fie around the fite, 
and tell their tales of antient times. Probably the number of theſe 


will in a few years enoreaſe, and the er 09205 will be * my ſhould L 
remain in their propels home. | 


From this: account we brd, that ein the Teifietcarias little work is 
n z as the ſtrong and OY ought not to ans there.” — 


As to employment, he ays, « This is alight to the powers of . 


in the Bulcamp Houſe they manufacture Fees ty kind oe ns, hats 12 80 
| <_—_ tad all the lien omg in the houſe,” 


7 ; 4 * 


He then mentions the cur iunltie þ given them for their induſtry : : 
< each receives #wo-pence in the ſbilling of what he earns ; ; andevery one 
who exceeds and yon of age, 1 receives one-half of his eee * 


Wich —— to their learning 25d 1 bet tells us, * « the children 3 are 
at ſchool from three to five years old: from that age, during g their ſtay 
in the houſe, they are at the allotted hours in the work-rooms ; theſe 


are buſy ſcenes of chearful IRR: hill « content (railes on every 
_ little countenance.” FE DOE» | 


In reſpect to this thre they may de kept, the males, by the ad, 

may remain under the government of the houſe till they are 18, the 
females till they are 16 years old; but it gives one pleaſure to obſerve, | 

there is ſcarcely a child more than eleven; in any of the houſes ; the Di- 


rectors and Guardians making it a point to provide them with /ervices as 


 _ ſoon as the abilities of the child permit: the neighbouring farmers readily 


accept them as ſervants ; or they are hound as apprentices ; and the 
humanity of the act provides that the apprenticeſhip ſhall not exceed 


the term of ſeven years, nor extend to the males beyond the age of 
21, or to the females beyond 18.” 


58 


The : attention to their morals and religious duties is very exact. He "EY 
< To impreſs them with an habitual ſenſe of religion, prayers are read 
every night and morning; and all that are able to attend, are enn d to 
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be pets! Every vidi ad 7H; = century 
Chapel, catechiſes the children, and. viſits the fick, if they deſire it. f 


Every Sunday he reads prayers and preaches to the poor of the houſe; 


the Directors and Guardians thinking it as much their duty to provide 
them the means of paſſing their lives, whilſt they are here, in a decent 


religious manner, as to furniſh them with ſubſiſtence. The children are 


taught to read, and inſtructed in the rann Ay ; and for that. 
good Ee ſufficient time is allow d bb | 


3 


. to A e he informs us, chat nO Sn of: ene or "oy 


haviour i is ſuffer d; nor any ſtrong or ſpirituous an that fatal ſource» 
of vice and e PH in the houſe.” 


Dade theſe 8 e 7 erh Cperinred6s by + all the 
gentle and clergy within the diſtrict, he ſays, we may reaſonably 


expect to ſee theſe houſes ſcenes of health, cleanlineſs, comfort, chear- 
fulneſs, induſtry, good order, and good morals." And ſuch” indeed we 


find them : the mare inquiſitive and curious the obſerver l is, the more 
will he find to.approve. At Bulcamp, and perhaps i im all theſe houſes, is an 
order that does honour to the liberal and ingenuous ſpirit of the direc- 


tors, “That at all times in the Committee-Room, a book ſhall lie open, 
„with pen and ink near it, that in caſe any guardian, or other perſon 


viſiting the houſe occaſionally,Fſhall perceive any thing amiſs, or can 


2˙ *« ſuggeſt any new propoſal for the better conducting this undertaking; - 


< he may write his thoughts and obſervations therein, that the weekly. 
1 committee may conſider the ſame, 1d report it to dhe next en 
*« terly eing. if ber chink e ie are 


He 1 that in the | conflrutiion FA any fart houſe," it may be 
thought eligible to make the windows larger, the rooms loftier, and the 


bed-chambers agreeable to- the Plan of the enen for the married 
perſons.” 


This gentleman: then anſwers the objections made, | obſerving, © that 
as no human inſtitution can be perfect, ſo it is generally the fate of 


thoſe, that come neareſt to perfection, to be moſt objected to. To theſe 


1 | it 


1 


it hogs been c objected,” that as large and populous torffis are more vicious 
and profligate than ſmall yillages, ſo the profligate and debauched of a 
large diſtrict, collected together in the ſame houſe, are more likely, by 
their converſation and example, to corrupt the morals of the youth con- 
fined in the ſame houſe, than any examples the fame youth could poſ- 
fibly meet with in their different cottages. He doubts: whether large 
and populous towns are proportionably more vicious than the villages "= 
obſerving, that in the former there is a much higher ſenſe of decency and 
religion; and That, one would hope, muſt have an happy influence on 
their morals.” He acknowledges, that the voice of riot is more often 
heard in their ſtreets; but the gloomy ruſtic can ſkulk to his alehouſe, 
and murder his time, his money, and his health in unſocial drunkenneſs. 
The village, I fear, ſays he, © has adopted the vices of the town; and 
retains its own; the clown, the churl, wid other terms of opprobrious 


nag are tranſlated Ju the of 


* — wv * —— 


Waning this Aiſoaſſion, ha: oblernes, s 5 the ifabled and the "7 
are collected together in theſe houſes, not the profligate and debauched ; 

theſe are left to the civil magiſtrate, and the laws: if haply any of theſe 
are at any time here, they are put in apartments where the children 
never come, and their behaviour is carefully adverted to. The children 
are moſtly taken from the Pariſh-houſes, thoſe filthy nurſeries of Shameleſs 
and abandoned vice; where they fee more corrupt examples than in any 
other place. Here the males and females of every age are ſeparately 
lodg'd; hence they acquire a ſenſe of decency : ſome grave and ſober. 
perſons, their maſters and governing matrons, are ever with them, to 
reſtrain the wantonneſs of youth; and the fen .of Goda 1s SI ins 


; culcated, on their tender minds,” ib ma, eee ne 3030 


It is objected, FO in 10 3 the children are nvaghr; wp: too 
tenderly, fitted for ſedentary trades, but rendered incapable of under- 
going the cold and fatigues of laborious huſbandry and active life. 
To this he anſwers: © The compariſon can only lie between theſe chil- 
dren, and thoſe taken from the pariſh-houſes.” He then gives us his ob- 
ſervation of ſuch par; houſes in the country, by ſaying, that * for want 


f nhopllacy food and covering, the children are emaciated, enfeebled, 
; HE 1 . 


of AAA IR ee 


1 


Dre 


[ wo 1 


diſpirited, and unfi# for any work: for want of nftruGion PW: are 
ignorant of all goodneſs; and the evil practices, in which they are early 
' initiated, harden them to vice: the honeſt farmer knows this, and 
fcruples to admit them into his family.” He then makes the contraſt. 
< The children of theſe houſes are well fed, lively, and ſtrong. If you 
plant, would you take your trees from the bleak and barren waſte, or 
from the theltered nurſery? Their hours of play, in which they are 
obliged to be abroad, and their caſual employment i in the garden and 
fields belonging to the houſe, inure them to the air, and render them 
fit for the labours of huſbandry. The children in hoſpitals are. 
brought up, nearly on the fame plan-; yet are they not thought too 
delicate even for the ſervice of the navy: their preſent education is 


only for a few years, and. to. habituate them to Wer till _ 
can be uſhered into. the. world.” TIT 207 7 IN 


He acknowledpes "hes the chilidivn of the laborious cottager, accuſtomed 
from their infancy to the open fields and the objects of their future em 
ployment, are beft trained for works of huſbandry; and this makes it defirable 
that theſe houſes ſhould have larger portions of land to occupy, that the 


more ſtrong, — and active of the boys 8 be more eee, in 
N labour. 


In regard'to this laſt remark, my ideas harmonize with his in the. 
ſtrongeſt manner. I have quoted very copiouſly, not with any partiality to 
fuch houſes, hoſpitals,. or any. place where numbers are congregated, 
beyond, what neceſſity abſolutely requires; but. chiefly with a view to- 
the comparative excellency of the country beyond: the toun; and good 
management under gentlemen, not diverted by a thouſand vain amuſe- 


ments, compared with the devotees. to diffipation ; and the horrible de- 
vaſtation created by city — HEM 


Upon the great articles of room, ſpace, air, induſtry, piety, and) even 
life itſelf, the county houſe of induſtry at Bulcamp, J obſerve, coſt 
L. 10, ooo; it contains 340 perſons; all accommodated in the man- 
ner related The workhouſe of my own pariſh, which is like moſt 
others, contains, or rather receives, as far as 360 perſons: this coſt leſs 


: | than. 


[ mr J 

than L. 3, ooo. Now, my dear Sir, judge if the expenditure of £10,000' 
in the country, where building is ſo cheap, and 4 3,000 where it is ſo 
dear, may not afford every pauper there, five times the room as theſe 
poor city paupers, excluſive. of the advantage of walking out. And 
what is the conſequence ? Health, labour, and it may be preſumed 
virtue, juſtice and "mercy, may thus be found in the comtry : Sic kneſs, 


idleneſs, and vice, are the probable effects of falſe ceconomy in town. 


A workhouſe in town, where there is neither * for health nor 5 
labour, muſt tend to deſtruction. 


Lou may caftly form to yourſelf art idea of the effects of d 
innocent children with adults, of whom ſo many are vicious and profli-- 
gate; and ſome hardly in their right minds. In the ſame manner the di- 
ſtreſt widow and orphan, whoſe life and manners call for tears of com- 
miſeration for the ſeverity of their fortune: many of theſe claim only 
temporary relief, till their relations and friends are acquainted with the 
condition they are in: Being brought to a workhouſe they are generally 5 
expoſed to the ſame inconveniences as the moſt worthleſs perſon. I Had 
en great pleaſure lately on occaſion of viſiting the workhouſe of 
St. Martit's'in the Fields, in ſeeing one apartment filled with very decent 
li who I preſume were come to deeay, working with their needle 
on fine linen, taken-in as work to be paid for, towards the ſupport of 
the workhouſe. In another room was a number of little girls, making 
_ cauls for wigs: their appearance alfo did honour to humanity” The 


diſtinctions of the quality of unfortunate perſons above the labouring 
fours mult. Ever intereſt the Fane” F reach... 
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HIS general remark. muſt be allowed: The 'nobility and gen- 
try of this kingdom, where the poors law cofiſtitutes ſo con- 
filerable a part of our police, have in proceſs of time 'fallen-off, and 
compared with the cuſtom. of antient times, totally neglected the poor! 
The reaſon of this is obvious; they ſuppoſe the indigent are amply:pro= 
vided for by means of the parochial tax; but they do not conſider that 
the adminiſtration of this kind of juſtice, and the proper expenditure of 
ſuch tax, is as efſential a duty as the paying of it. In the mean white 
the incteaſe of wealth has opened the portals of amuſement ſo ver 
wide, both in town and country, every hour may be filled up in a 
round of diſſipation. At length there is ſome reaſon to hope they Will 
grow tired of the vanity of ſuch purſuits, carried to ſuch an ex- 
<els, and vary aan me Many,” 3 at leaſt in Wie! tn py . to 


cerns of the poor; ; bo a eee to kat — e taxes — 
the happy effects for which they were intended. Frequent occaſions 
point out That which dignifies human nature, and expreſſes the moſt 
cordial patriotiſm. Religion co- operates, and the grand object of life, 
immortality, turns the balance, and influences many whoſe hearts are 
not eſtranged from the great truths contained in the New Teſtament, 
to act with conſiſtency. Hence we find them forming themſelves into 
ſocieties for the better government of the indigent: and whilſt theſe 
conſtitute ſo large a portion of mankind, in all ages, and in all countries, 
the office muſt be honourable : in ſpite of the depravity of the heart, 
or the tyranny of cuſtom, it muſt afford a ſolid ſatisfaction, 


The 


E ws 1 


The cg | 

nious author of the pamphlet which I have quoted; is a' proof of What 
I advance. When this kind of humanity has had its reign, it will be a 
higher degree of i improvement in moral excellency, for men of fortune 


and ſentiment, in conjunction with the clergy, to take care of the indi- 


gent in the ordinary method of domeſtic life? that the virtues of filial 


duty may be mere exerciſed ; fraternal love be leſs 4 ſtranger to the 
hearts of the labouring poor; and maternal tenderneſs operate as the 


God of Nature intended it ſhould do. It would be romantic to expect 
the golden age to be ſo far reſtored, that no miſery ſhould be found 
among infants, aged, feelly, ' maimed, or inſane perſons, without ſeeking 
fuccour, by wailing ourſelves of ſuch afylums, as the houfes of induftry 


now in queſtion ſo amply ſupply. The happy regulation of them, efpe- | 
cially if they extend to vagrants, without refining on their N. evil 
conſequences, , deſerves the attention of the ableſt politici ian. In what- 
ever we are defective, in theſe vaſt cities; which are ſo much the fairs of 


vanity, We may learn from country gentlemen, without: any great morti- 
fication to our pride. Indeed we have but few country gentfemen who 


are not town gentlemen alſo: but the' field, which the country affords, | 
is ſo vaſtly ſuperior tothe town, for pace, air, occupation and health ; if 


a true” principle were adopted; all Panpers would be removed into the 
country, where the ſame work r may be carried on within doors as in 
town; whilſt the culture of the earth, the common parent of us all, 


might by the hands of paupers, contribute towards the furniſhing of food 


as well as raiment. He who ſhould produce a buſhel of turnips, 
might els as much a as he 6 who has. two! me” W F ſtockings Lait by 
| his own hand: bt OLA | wr BY WTI OT OTE 
This ante argument may "ſacs to remove thoſe objections which 
are urged againſt the county houſes. of induftry, and to give 1 them a ' prefer- 
ence to the workhouſes of the refpective pariſhes i in the county. Ac- 


cording to the gradations of moral improvements among the nobility and | 


gentry, this practice of taking care of pauprrs, will bend their thoughts | 
to the indigent in general, till by precept and example, benevolence and 
* — ſhalt eſtabliſh's a more e contient conduct i in their reſpec- 

n re 65 (82 | tive 


uſe of want ſo warmly recornientled by the inge- 


44k 


de nps and villages :.,and, thus they, will check te gronth of that | 
lieh. which at this. time wears &, os, | 


— 


R * we proceed to 1 propoſal of a any 4 3 2 10 8 
the remedy of evils in theſe cities in Particular, let us hear che evidence 
of the worthy author, with regard to w in the kingdom in 
general. We uſually take the lead, but we 4 == —_— to;follns ; 
2 thoſe who have the moſt leiſure, may have tho beſt ability to teach 
: In tracing the ſentiments and obſervations of the ingenious country 
| eee who mixes the gentleman and the man of feeling with his ſa- 
cerdotal duty, we find many reflections and informations of importance 


to our ſubject. In his capacity AS a ad, he chats: us >, our in- 
N n to Heaven! He * 55 . 


* 


40 „ Whilſt w we are milink thee the Wh 30 our 8 . 


chaiſes, chairs, whiſkies, and a variety of Whirligigs of a whimſical 


conſtruction, the high culture of our lands gives us the idea of a Ferme 
Bien orub; our nobility live in palaces, our gentry in villas, co | 
has made us a nation of gentry, every farm-houſe is a grange, ae the 
whole. is one delightfu ul ſcene of convenience, plenty, elegance, ſplen- 
dor, and magnificence. Mean time our interiur palies is diſgrac d with 
the number of our ſtarving, naked, unſhelter d, miſerable poor; this i is 
an ulcer in our vitals, that ſpreads, and rankles, and diffuſes its — 
tion thro every part; ſome remedy, ſome timely remedy is nece 
The evil, for fo we muſt. call it, he adds, © hath long been der d. 
and engag d the attention of very able men, who, have propos d their 
ſeveral plans of regulation to the public. The firſt was the great and 
good Lord Chief Juſtice Hale. The ſtrong and comprehenſive genius f 
Sir Fofab Child form'd a bolder and a larger ſcheme: theſe have been 
follow'd by Dr. Davenant, Mr. Hay, Lord. Hillſborough, Sir Richard 
Lloyd, Mr. Fielding, Dr. Burn, and many other writers of great ſenſi- 
bility, and penetration. Theſe have all look'd up to Sir Matthew Hale 
as their great pattern, except Mr. Gee, who computed the poor at a 
million, and upon that ſuppoſition was for ſending them to the colonies ; 
ut whether his bad policy or his inhumanity is moſt to be execrated, 


may be a queſtion, None of theſe Fre have been adopted; and the Le- 
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gillature 23 on from time * time making freſh proviſion, till 
s, * the lays concerning the pogr, as Dr. Burn complains, © may not 
| * improperly be campar'd to 1 apparel. Where a flaw is obſerved, 
d a patch is provided for it. Upon that another. And ſo an, till the 
original coat is loſt amidſt a variety, of patch-work. And more la- 
40 bour and materials are expended (beſides the clumſineſs ang Wer 
66 figure) than would have W an entire new ſuit,” | 


pron author W that no enn can fo faſt without ſome reftraint x 
Rr ſpeaking of the Norfolk and Sufolk- houſes. of induſtry, informs us, 
© no reſtraint is there eſtabliſhed, but what is neceſſary to good 
order. — The old ſailors in Greenwich Hoſpital, the. maimed veteran 

at Chelſea, the children in Chriſt's, and the Foundling- Hoſpitals, are all, 
and muſt be, under reſtraint and rule. The mer hay of theſe hou- 

ſes are children, or infirm and aged perſons: that children ought to be. 
under a proper reſtraint is acknowledged; here they are allowed two 
hours in the day for play; and more, when their induſtry deſerves it.— 
Infirmity and age are of themſelves a confinement ; but ſuch as are able 

to walk out are never denied a proper liberty. The. governor (a) is not 
oanſticuted the Judge of yeh, Propriety, but the Weekly Committee.” 


as to WO out paupers to be maintained by contract, it is, with: ſome 
exceptions, a barbarous practice. The ſtatute which empowers the 
overſeer to cram them into a narrow, naſty workhouſe, and to contract 
with any perſon to lodge, keep, and maintain them, is often abuſed. 
The fund of ſuch houſe is not ſufficient to redeem them from their filthy 
' rags ; nor the capacity of it to furniſh them with convenient, decent, 
and diſtinct apartments, The young, the old, the virtuous, the profli- 
gate, the ſick, the healthy, the clean, the unclean, are huddled toge- 
ther, and inhaling a ſtagnated and putrid air, deplore their miſerable 
ſituation: this receives the higher aggravation from their irremediable 
ſervitude to the contractor, ſome low-born, ſelfiſh, ſurly ruffian, from 
whoſe ſordid tyranny there 1 is n appeal, no redreſs, til the unhappy 
ſufferers "ng in the grave,” 


1 = This 
| ( I preſume he alludes to the chief reſiding offioer ſo called. 


K 


This is a ſtriking deſcription of this gentleman's abhorrence of con- 
tracting out the poor, which is ſometimes done in London: but where 
the contractor is well paid, as in the caſe of a number of ſmall pariſhes 
within the walls of London, he finds it his intereſt to act with huma- 
nity : the poor here will not bear ſeverity. — The author in queſtion 
withes the Directors of theſe houſes of induſtry, ſhould not be veſted 
with the power of farming out their poor, but that a preventive 
_ clauſe ſhould be inſerted i in every future bill, were it only to vindicate 
the integrity of their intentions, and to ſatisfy the public :” adding, 
that on the ſame principle it were to be wiſhed the clauſe, which em- 
powers them to contract with any perſon for employing all the poor 
within the houſe, were omitted; and That alſo, whereby they may” | 
bind the ehildren apprentices to the Governor of the houſe ;- one end of 
the inſtitution being to make ſuch children uſeful to the community as: 
ſoon as may be; and ſuch unneceffary detention; tho it has nothing 
as in itz little Wann that Wee purpoſe.” e 


He then takes up again the eonfiddratiStt of aged) pandlre; by obſery-- 
ing, © it may ſometimes happen that the honeft, induſtrious cottager, 5 
now iineapable of labour and reduced to aſk for ſupport, by along con. 2 | 
tinued reſidence, an aſſociation of ideas, a partial affection to one 

particular ſpot; is wedded to his little habitation ;- to divorce him 
from it would be cruel: he raiſed That hedge; he planted That tree 
ſome unaecountable attachment hangs upon his mind; in the church-- 
yard of his village · lies his wife, a ſon, or a darling daughter. All this 
is ideal: but many of our acuteſt pains" and ſublimeſt pleaſures exiſt 
only ir idea. It-is-a prejudice : but it is founded in human nature; and 
from this prejudice the nobleſt of: our paſſions, be love of our country, 
ariſes. Might not this rural veteran be favoured with a little relief 
in his favorite cottage ?- It cannot be expected that the a can pro- 
provide for his cafe ;- but the Guardians and Directors can; they are his 
neighbours ; they know him and his merit; he never can. want ſome 
friendly voice to plead his cauſe ; the circumſtance will ſeldom happen; 
an indulgence to it can be attended with no ill conſequence; he ſurely 
T7: ra Will 


— 


1 2 


will not be * 2 we e philanthropy of. an Bade nue, cannot | 
mt mum tes Snap nt 
This 3 is very | fair, both with nd, to the . and 
the reſpect due to the hoary locks of a virtuous rural veteran: but in 
order to ſecure ſuch. perſons, from the claim in queſtion, it might be 
proper to conſider, by what kind of bye-law, or reſolution of the Go- 
vernors and Directors, exceptions to their general rules may be adopt- 
ed, deſcribing under what circumſtances, the remonſtrance or petition 
of the party ſhall be attended to, in order to avoid the Ae of a 
en eee of the poor. | 


The author then cena. to N the objections oe as dedu- 
cible from the repugnance which was ſhewn by the paupers themſelves, 
when theſe houſes of induſtry were firſt eſtabliſhed. He fays, * The 
- cauſes of this are various. - Some are grown, old in profligacy and licen- 
| tiouſneſs : theſe hate to be reformed, and would not be controuled. 

Ignorance, and a diſtruſt of their future ſituation, mixed with ſome- 
thing of delicacy, operate on many. An abject groveling ſordidneſs of 
mind, binds ſome to their preſent filthy hovels. Many have known; 
all have heard of the horrid practices of workhouſes; and they have 
| been taught, to look upon this houſe as a workhouſe on a larger ſcale, 
and more ſevere; hence their minds are terrified with apprehenſions of 
ene, and corporal ppniſhments.” oa, 
: N I6 aur 56 46 tn 
0 We 1 fays he, a the 8 32388 0 riots, 1 were 
raiſed againſt the building of the houſe at Bulcamp: we know too that the 
experience of eight years has conquered all their prejudices, and that they 
are now as fond of the houſe, as they were averſe. to it before. This 
he acknowledges may be carried too far; obſerving, that prudence 
directs us to cultivate in the loweſt minds, a conſcious, ſenſe of the ſupe- 


riority of honeſt induſtry, and a repugnance to . dependence, but on 
the labour of their own hands.” 
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this humane ſpirit is now awake; and where other Hundreds wait 
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FI 1 . 
with earneſt Iightience for the reception which the petition of the 
Hundreds of Mitford and Laznditch ſhall meet with in pattiame 5 
they equally concern all the gentlemen of England; for, tho' each uw 
of induſtry operates in its little diftri&, it is to the general inſtitution 
of them throughout the kingdom, we are to look up for an abolition of 


one evil that has diſgraced our civil police from the n e 
the preſent hour, 1 mean chat FU Wee * 


This is an evil with which our London ſtreets en 0 and it is ob- 
vious that penal laws alone are not adequate to it. There muſt be re- 
| treats from miſery: Places where vagratits may be ſent for relief, but 
where they ſhould labour. He obſerves, ** our anceſtors were deficient 
in humanity ; impriſonment in the ſocks for three days and thtee nights, 
and there to have none other ſuſtenance but bread and water, bloody 
fcourgings, piflories, amputation of ears: theſe were the puniſſiments of 
old infficted on vagrantr; but they were tender mercies to the cruelty of 
1 Edio. VI. c. 3. The reader, who is not acquainted with that ſtatute, 
will be ek with-sRonilliment at the perufal of it. The preamble 
welk expreſſes ibneſi and vagabondris, their miſchievous ofitts, und the in- 
efficaey of forther laws to repreſs them; then the vagabond is deferibel 
as one that does not offer himſelf to labour with any man that wilt take: 
him to werk, though only for meat and drink; or after being ſb taken, 
to Work ſhafl leave it, or run away from fuch maſter; then fuch maſter, 
or any other perſon, eſpying the fame, ſhall bring him to two of the 
next Juſtices of the Peace, there reſiant or abiding, who upon proof or 
cofifeffen of the party, Thall immediately cauſe the fame hhfterer to be 
trarked with & Bor- iron in the breaft, the marke of V. and adjudge him 
to ſuch prefentour to bee his flave for the fpace of 'two'yeeres; who, 
only giving the faid ſlave Bread and water, or ſmall drinke, and ſuch 
reffuſe of meate as He fhall thinke meete, ſhafl canfe him to. worke by 
beating, cheining, or other wife, in ſuch: worke and labour (how vile 
ſdever it be) as he. ſhall put him unto. And if fach, flave ſhall runne 
away, kis maſter ſhall purſue and fetch him back, and puniſh ſuch faulte 
by cheines or beating; and proving ſuch. offence before two. Juſtices, 
they: ſtrall cauft ſuch Have or loiterer to bee marked on the forchead, or 
che ball af the cheeke, — an hot iron, with the ehe of an 8. that 
he 


TP] 


he may be knowne for 4 Miteker and a run away, and mall adjudge the 
loiterer and tun 'away to be the ſuid maſter's flave for ever. If hee 
runne away the ſeeond time 5 ſuch faulte ſhall be adjudged felonie, and 
ſuch runne- away being tawfully indited and atteinted, or otherwife, be 
condemned to ſuffer paines of death, as other — — to doe. 


| Thoſe were days of tyranny, and the Puniſhment tbo fevers: for the 
erime; but it ſhews the fpirit of reſentment, at the conduct of ſtrofling 
idle beggars. © Elizabeth ordered that vagabonds be grievouſly whipped, 
and burned thro' the griſtle of the right ear with a hot iron of the com- 
pieaſs of an inch, unleſs ſome credible perſon will take him into ſervice: 
for a year. If he after do again fall into a rogufh He, he ſhall. ſaffer- 
death as a felon, unleſs ſome credible perſon will take him. into ſervice: | 
for two years. And if he fall a third time into a 8 .heſhall. be: 
er a alan. 725 


© Theſe,” he olcrves;:* are acts i ferocity- that AY ſhock an: 
Horde of Savages. The gentler ſpirit of modern times has ſoftened'thefe: 
_ rigors; whipping, confinement in the Houſe of Correction till the 

next ſeſſions; then a removal to the place of their ſettlement, is their. 
puniſhmefit as by the preſent laws ;. even this is too ſevere,, and therefore: 
but ſeldom execiited :—As this wretched elaſs of people are not con- 
fidered as objects of political care, they are ſuffered. to wander at large, 
and levy theis contributions with impunity.. Some of them are driven 
out by the inattention or obduracy of the Pariſh Officer to beg a preca-- 
rious ſubſiſtence from: door to door. Many, and. I fear the greateſt 
part, are what our old laws deemed them, valiant and ſerrdy beggars, 
wretches that os x ſordid idleneſs to honeſt HKbour.” | 


Upon this we may obſerve, that our complaints are as general as our 
neglect of the means of preventing the evil. Some being real: travel-- 
lers impoveriſhed by fickneſs,. or other accidents; others, driven out of 
their pariſh, by the inhuman conduct of pariſh officers, are conſtrained for: 
the preſent to beg for bread. In-the various events of life; ſome acts of 
miſconduct are pardonable,. ſome pitiable.— When the miſerable ob- 
ject implores our charity in the ſtreets, or fixes himſelf a breathing ſtatue- 
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of miſery at our doors, we cannot always diſtin guiſh the fcfitious Fram | 
.the real diſtreſs; not to relieve, i 1s unkindneſs enough, to puniſh. with | 
whipping, or confinement in the doleful prjſ0n-bouſe,, policy may dictate, 


hut humanity g and ae e us in the midſt of judgment 
to remember mercy. 


; 1 A ; os 
£$F 4-55 Shoe Bt 
* * 


He goes on to obſerve, . that te one preventive law is wiſer and more 
effectual than twenty which are penal. W ere houſes of induſtry univer- 
ſally eſtabliſhed, and open for the reception of vagrants, where they are 
not ſubjected to any cruel or. injurious treatment, where ſimple confine- 
ment from their lawleſs courſes, and a moderate employment in ſocial 
and reputable labour is their only puniſhment, many would thankfully ; 
accept a ſhelter in 2 this hoſpitable flv... and become uſeful members 
the nee 


This gentleman 2 goes further; and I agree with him entirely, that 
« to compel vagrants to come in, would be an act of real charity. But 
if the gentleneſs of the government, and the bleſſings that await. them 
here, cannot correct their judgments and convince them of their welfare; 3 
if their lazineſs is incorrigible, or their ferociouſneſs not to be ſubdued, | 
they muſt be conſigned over to ſeverer laws, that the kingdom may be 
delivered from the moſt diſgraceful, profli gate, and miſchieyous of its 
people.” —Theſe are his opinions nearly in his own words, and you will 
ſhew them all the attention they deſerve. There can be no foundation 
for doubt, that ſo long as theſe houſes of induſtry are attended and con- 
ducted by men of zeal and ſentiment, they will be ſuperior to common 
; pariſh workhouſes ; and produce all the happy effects that can be rea- 
TOE” wiſhed for, or deũred. Farewell. 
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HE lenient ſpirit of our laws, at this period. of time, and of our 
practice with reſpe& to tray people and vagabonds, not guilty of 
actual felony, are clearly delineated in the act of 14 of his preſent 


Mlajeſty, for the better relief and employment of the poor of St. Leonard 
een, &c.. "Page 7173 in * WISER we find the 9 clauſe: 1 


3 And whereas divers children deferted by their parents are frequently 
. found wandering and begging in the ſaid pariſh, and not able to give 
an account of themſelves, or the place of their legal ſettlement; and 
whereas if ſuch children were properly employed, and inured to a habit 
of induſtry, they might be farniſhed with means for their future 
maintenance, and inſtead of a: nuiſance, be rendered uſeful to the pub- 
lic: and whereas divers other perſons are found wandering and beg- 
ging in the ſaid pariſh, and daily committing acts of vagrancy, and 
miſbehaving themſelves; and if power were given to apprehend ſuch: 
perſons, and ſend them to ſuch workhouſe, there to be dealt with in 
manner as aforeſaid; i it would tend to inure them to a habit of induſtry,. 
and make them uſeful to the public; be it therefore enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the- 
churchwardens, overſeers of the poor, and the ſaid truſtees, . or any five 
or more of them, to cauſe ſuch child or children as he or they ſhall. 
judge to be under the age of fourteen, years, who ſhall be found wan 
dering and begging in the faid pariſh, if they think proper; to be” 
taken, and to fend them to the workhouſe belonging to the ſaid pa- 
riſh, there to be detained and employed until he or ſhe ſhall attain; or: 
in caſe. his or her age. cannot. be. aſcertained, till he or ſhe ſhall. be- 


ad judged: 


19 V 


adj alas to ; attained the Me eng up; years, or day of marrites; 

if a female, or be diſcharged by due courſe of law; and it ſhall and alſo 

may be lawful to and for the ſaid churchwardens, overſeers of the 

poor, and truſtees, or any five or more of them, to cauſe ſuch other 

Her ſon or Herfons as ſhall be found wandering and begging or miſbehaving 

themſelves in tbe ſaid pariſh, if they think proper, to be % to the ſaid 
m 


workhouſe, there to be kept to work for ſo long time as the ſaid. 
churchwardens, overſeers, and truſtees, or any five of them, ſhall think 

proper, or until they ſhall be diſcharged by due courſe of law: and in 
caſe of any miſbehaviour of any ſuch perſons, ſo ſent as aforeſaid; it 
ſhall and may be lawful to correct and de N fuck andere 
in wanne AS dee weg ne. 


The n to. be FRY by this. 4 (cl. are, in genera . 
ſuch as moſt, other acts contain. The officers may take up any perſon 
they think proper, being offenſive to them: and the terror of this may 


1 ay THT ere 1 8 anda this power is ene. 
-cuted, | 


W ich PIP the puniſhments to be inflicted, in the LY 35 73 
Per cells. were. built at a proper diſtance from! the de eee 


came | wy: ad ew it might reduce the — ahd. pro- 
Mens 3 s . this _ ind. in that . > NE 
| 72 555 ſhould: | 


ts) « © And Rs many perſons ton in 1 CER refuſe to Wa or 
are guilty of profane curſing and fwearing, or other miſbehaviour, and by the laws now 
in being no puniſhment can be inflifted on them, without committing them to the houſe 
of correction, or county gaol ; which commitments have been found nat to anſwer the 
purpoſes thereby intended; Be it therefore enacted by the authority aforeſaid, that if any 
perſon or perſons who ſhall be maintained in the workhouſe or workhouſes of the ſaid 
pariſh, ſhall refuſe to work, or be guilty. of prophane curſing and fwearing, or otherwiſe 
| miſbehave him or herſelf, that then, and in ſuch caſe, it ſhall and may be lawful to and 
for the ſaid truſtees, or any five or more of them, to cauſe ſuch: perſon or perſons, ſo offend- 
ing, to be puniſhed in ſuch workhouſe, either by moderate correction, confinement, diſ- 
tinguiſhing them in dreſs, diet, ur ſuch. other method as may beſt tend to remedy ſuch 
offences for the future, without committing ſuch offender to the houſe of correction, or 
other priſon ; any law, ſtatute, or uſage to the contrary notwithſtanding.” 


9 ſhould be- made be to commit chem * a r not to | 
aſſociate en — but to 5 een 2 the purpoſe, 
difuſe of intoxi- 


1 With 8 to s en chi 6 in Cato wk IR 
of the ſpirit of vagrancy, and preventing ſuch ſcenes of miſery in our 
treets ; what can we conclude from the bill, however well intentioned 

by the preſent officers, but that it will have the fortune of almoſt every 

other? Can it be ſuppoſed this pariſh will ſeek to charge itſelf with 

more than its portion of the miſerable, idle, and profligate perſons 
with which theſe cities abound? No: it only: g or cap 5 0. 
dern W when e in heir own Prim. 8 


The great object of oy officers is to 1 vagrants, 44 woe ut 
do not legally belong to them: To ſecure. themſelyes, by admitting 
none — men; and e ſuch certificates executed, though 
with the rigour of law.— The Paſſing of any pauper, without the 
cleareſt evidence of his ſettlement, is generally attended with vexations 
Z ifficulties; and t it, the: mee, ron; run very * 


does this mpe] = pariſh. wo give e (a) let FR 
be e ever r ſo great an oyerflowing of unneceſſary hands; nor is there any 
encouragement to give them: if the cottages are pulled down, where 
are the people to live? The penurious jealouſy of overſeers has been 
ſo great, that I have known a man poſſeſſed of an income of near one 
hundred pounds pen annum, of the rank of a gardener, though he had 
been for ſome time married, and had no children; yet he was im- 
portuned and vexcd, till he had obtained a certificate from the pariſh 
he belonged to. . 1 have; alſo heard of a man, who extorted a weekly 
allowance, on the threat that he would marry in the pariſh, leſt he 
ſnould bring on it the charge of a family of children ; whilſt a certifi- 
" cated woman with child was removed, "under circumſtances of the 
oy og" to her. life. Theſe cert: . are no friends to /iberty, 


X a Fumanitu, 


(e) See page 118. 
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_ cially in thoſe caſes, in which they might with very little ee 
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ae or popalenins but often prove inſtrumentz of eesepb let 
tham be general to all p. 


bes, though they extend to a man's children 
when he is dead: they are now as fruitful a ſource / of litigation, ab 
any the proſtituted parochial laws can yield; whilft the unneceſſary 


removal of uncertiſicated perſons, wears the face of cruelty.——The 
doctrine of ſettlements at large, the 


though it often prevents miſery | 
by giving a title to relief, it occafions mack trouble and vexation 
to the poor, as well as to thoſe who have the conduct ef them; -eſpe- 
ountenance 
thrive in the place where they are, though they become a burthen in 
another. This object has been taken under very ſerious conſideration; 
but how to remedy the difadvantageous part, without agg the bene 


Cial effects, has been hitherto found e Met 830 


Let his expelled vageant, or more wretched poor child, be bandied 
from ene parich 0 usbther; the fettlessent 3s often Aiiputeds dt 
may be very remote; the child may be uſed to begging. and long to 


return to the ſame courſe. Many inſtances there are of ſuch perſons 


ſtrolling back to this great town, from hundreds of miles diſtant, 


as if beggary were one of the moſt profitable occupations. If due 


precautions are not taken, it is more than probable he will eſcape: 


and what is a yet more unhappy eitrumſtance, the pariſh officers, to 


whom he is ſent, will be glad to get quit of the incumbrance. Thus 


we kick againſt the pricks: But granting the young orphan can be 


held; what is this to the purpoſe of adult meadicatits; of whom! we find 


ſo many thouſinds? We look down with indignation on the hooded 
friar, in popiſh countries, who comes with a paltry bit of wood, cut 
into a human form, which he calls the S virgin; und makes the 

image the inſtrument of extorting from the hard hand of peaſants, 
the bread that is to mouriſh them; at the very moment that we ſub- 
ject ourſelves to ten tines more tricks and contrivanoes, than all the 


pious frauds that ever were > invented to — > ES in nes ” 
ou” 


%., 


Lr * 
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Unleſs 
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Unleſs * law ind vagrants and common beggars can be 
da: univerſal over the kingdom, what will any partial act avail? 
- mußt be en e to the mum W which we * 

12 — ith 4 any Wie th is: hs renting be cabjed t to a 
fine, to be levied by a very ſummary proceſs, if upon information given 
by any houſekeeper, the beggar is not immediately apprehended : This 
would compel him to give up his infamous trade. In this cafe, the relief 
— — thould extend to the ind and the lame let the ind be fo 
diſpoſed of afterwards, that no one pariſh ſhall be charged beyond a cer- 
tain proportion of ſuch perſons : If theſe ſhould. become penſioners for 
life, it is no more than many of the aged are. Let there be a proper 
officer in pay, in every pariſh in England, ſubject to the churchwardens, 
overſeers, and truſtees of pariſhes,. under fome new title; inſtead of 
beadle, ſuppoſe we call him the poor's friend, to whom application may 

be made; or in Hir abſence, to one of the churchwardens or overſeers. 

The information ſhould be given in writing, ' viz. that he or ſhe (the 

perſon: giving the alms) at ſuch a place, at ſuch a time, fuch a perſon 

pawn the perſon) aſking charity, he (or ſhe) gave ſo much mo- 
If any other perſon than he or ſhe who gave the money, makes 

7 n being any time after two days, the party being ſum- 

moned before the juſtice of the peace, and the informer ſatisfying the 

juſtice of the fact, then to be entitled to twenty ſhillings, to be levied 

on the perſon giving; and in default of payment, to be ſubject to im- 

priſonment. Where, and of what kind the impriſonment ſhould be, 

muſt be well conſidered. Offenders againſt law, however charitable, are 
ſtilll offenders. Under ſuch circumſtances, eee che gs will 
rive but a Kenda ä oy pats his trade. 
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To ſay . no one ſhall give any. We to the naß of b bib, 
would be abſurd: we may ſay they ſhall not give in defiance of the 
heved him were ſubject to a fine, if they did not give information to 
the proper officer, in order to the beggar's being apprehended, it could 
2 fail of ſucceſs. And whether the parties themſelves inform, or are 


2 | informed 
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informed l me execution of ſuch a law, in a very few . 
would check the dangerous ſpirit of unguarded benevolence to common beggurv. 
Such a law, well digeſted, might accompliſh the work: but it would 
be in vain to attempt it; and equally cruel to apprehend vagrants or 
beggars, without a proper place to ſend them to, within a reaſonable 
diſtance; or without the wretched knowing where to apply for relief. 
Neceſſity will trample upon law founded upon inbumanity ; and the 
legal plea to levy the twenty ſhillings, would be deemed a cruelty ; but 
when effectual relief is me to be given to the beggar, it ud 


then appear merciful. The impoſtor being diſtinguiſhed os] hers, 
would till be treated with t the * legal ee „ de ne On os! 


But pe 4 the county bonfe of induſtry, or winks mg hawks in Fl 
Cities, to be full, according to the limitation of their numbers to be 
received, what is to be done then with the vagrant? The next adjoin-- 
ing houſe of induſtry, or pariſh, ſhould be ſubje& to receive him. 
The abilities of two or three ſuch houſes, might extend to ſuch re- 
ception ; for it is evident that the number of beggars would gradually 
| decreaſe. But if the three houſes are full, then the pariſh where the va- 
grant was taken, ſhould ſtand bound to hire the beſt and propereſt : 
place for his confinement, -till ſuch time as there might be a vacancy, 


the officers yielding to u Aw whatſoever: to "curry! the que in 


and. 


£2 


12 105 mean white: the clint 20 every kind 0 AY a held” 
over them, would apply themſelves diligently to avoid a removal from 
their home, to a fituation of confinement, which can never be ſo plea- 
ſant as full liberty. The county houſe of induſtry, or the pariſh 

houſe, being ſtrictly examined every quarter, ſome of the inhabitants 
would be found proper to turn out, to get their bread; others may be 
ripe for a priſon-houſe of more ſevere d ca confinement. Between 

1 work and puniſhment, the taſk in queſtion miglit be accompliſhed : 2 

4 and it would be ſoon diſcovered who would be firſt tired, the /azy, per- 

3 | verſe, and profligate ; or the proper officers charged with the execution 

bh | of the law. 7 o try the experiment, would be to conquer | 2 


/ 


3 . No 


„1 — - 


1 


No regulation of this kind ould be underſtood to ſtiſle the feelings 
of the heart with regard to private diſtreſs. Some would beg, pro- 
vided it be done in private, to apron the violation of the law. Some 
might implore charity in ſecret, ; for God's ſake give me relief, that 

may not be obliged: to aſk alms in the ſtreets, nor be under a neceſ- 
ſity of applying to the pariſn officers, to ſend me to the houſe of in- 

defty.” No law can totally preyent the miſeries to which human life is 
ſubject, nor reſtrain the humanity of individuals. The tear of diſtreſs 

on one ſide, and the compaſſion of the heart on the other, will ſtill be 
exerciſed: but the firſt muſt not be expoſed to the public eye; and the 

laſt will not proclaim itſelf on the houſe ee Sl the terms . con- 
ditions of the law, might be maintained. 


** 
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T keep dete bird m mind, the (clauſe f Abs a0 > hould * re- 
quired, to be read in the church, by the vicar, rector, or curate; 
they being directed by the biſhop” of the dioceſe to exhort their con- 
gregation to expreſs their humanity, by a compliance with the condi- 
tions of the lay, as the only expedient to prevent the miſchievous 
effects of idleneſs and penury. This ſhould be done, for the firſt year, 
every three months, and afterwards every ſix months, in the nature of 
a charity- ſermon, founded upon the duty of promoting univerſal in- 
duſtry, cleanlineſs; frugality, piety, and the hopes of the bleſſings 
which attend on a virtuous life. Let the indigent and labouring poor, 
as well as the rich and affluent, ſee that government is in earneſt, and 
a r 1 will do nt "WO whith eue have left unsesnpf . 
e deset of "ay bnd 3 ban FO of the may an 
ented on, ſhould be alſo TOI ra 3 church * and. 
other places, where Wannen 
0 fay That cannot * . dey w, ina ; conftitational manner, w which 
is praQtiſed by other nations, would be ſaying, we muſt fall a facrifice 
to the name of liberty, for want of the ſubſtance of it: but till we 
make a point of it, we ſhall go on complaining, from generation to 
generation. If we are profuſe in idle and vain expences, and penurious 
- nt * a neceſſary and important duty: if each pariſh, and every 
0 individual, 


' 


("8 T 


indheldenb evades propoſals, which will coft them n mationen * 
money than they have uſually: ſpared for ſuch purpoſes, whilſt the 
are ſo ſuperbly magnificent in luxurious improvements, what can be- 
the event? H our hearts art abſorhed in theſe gratifications, | our police 
muſt dreop and languiſh.: : We cannot be vendered * e t- 
ee, all . . ee RN on en affluent fide d Vn. 
Kiens mn W 11 dit. 
Laws _ no mob; 1 hiew: ſhould " eee aut for 
the public good. Time brings all things to maturity: the number ob our 
boſpitals and infirmaries, for every kind of human want and diſtreſa, ab- 
mort in every place, prepares the way to eaſe the enpenoe of fuch a #6. 
formation as this now propoſed. Wo ſhall never ſee the virtues and com 
forts of domeſtic life reign in their full luftre, till the induſtry taught 
the preſent generation, ſhall make the net find the way to Iiur art be, 
aceording to the true plan of ſocial life. The young are certainly the 
meſt valuable part of the community in à political light; and in the 
general view of the exiſtence of à nation, it may with propriety be 
faid, that the glory of the world, like the riſing ſun, ſprings: mne 
growing ſtrength,. beauty, and mental powers of the riſing gene: 
of the labouring part of mankind. Fheſe are the fountain from whence 
our affluence flows! We have ſeen many ſpecimens of the n, 
kws, and a ferocious licentiouſneſs; trampling upon good order and 
national liberty: we: have the mortification to behold feligion laſe 
the greateſt part of its influence on the minds of the cdmmon 
people > whatever we can do to call them back, will of eourſe operate 
to render idleneſs, whoredom, drunkenneſs, lying, fwearing, pilfering, 
and ſuch like, ſo much the more infamous 80 bong as there! is: vice 
and folly in the world, they will be attended: with accidents, mirfumtuner, 
and miſeries : as whatever promiſes good, by the ſorre and exerdiſe of 
reaſon, according to the ordinary events of human life, muſt be con- 
ſidered as the principle on hwy ING and 0 args ag 
ſeek — e ee enen wa u boiifheny 2: 


ev 18 *. +4 IC 
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The work in queſtinn may be en, an n W! * es hot 
impractieable without a miracle: the more difficult, the more honour- 
able it will be! It is moſt worthy the cf, the time the trouble it will 

create: 


b 0 J 
and He done. * wean to cart! theoemonmities which 


abound, and eſtaliliſh ſuoh inde ſirions purſuits, 20 344 alone give the 
indigents tre teliſh o dei comforts ; er he bur ohaldten, and ge- 
nerations to cone, from the humhen of che paers· rates, rendered the mort 
grievous to the heart, as not anſwering che purpoſes intended: by the law, 
Or gratifying the yeamings of humanity. Root up all che weeds of com- 
mon beggars g halte it infamous to-aſk for money, nat cannid by labour; 
and an progeſs of times every are will depend on his own: ini and 
virtue lor his happineſs; and in general we! may beheld the principle 
we adopt ſubſtantiated a f hat it es ſar better io give a pr man ſomer hing 
far-deing fomething, Ir it duhat it may; than far Berng idle, and leurning to 
do miſchief. In every view, let the firſt reſolution be, Ipealeing as mien, 


and ſubmitting to the Regs De of all events, t chat we vill 
e, a 1 


It ſeems evident, that an adherence only to the doctrine of parochial 
ſettlements, is ineffectual: its powers are incompetent; the execution 

of it pregnant with infinite litigations, and vexatious difficulties. 
We have been attempting to fill a caſk, perforated with a thouſand 
holes, with water: Our work never will be accompliſhed by this 
mode: we muſt ayail ourſelves of a more general plan, and a ſtricter | 
diſcipline. If the people were to ſpend a million or two of money 
in proper houſes of induſtry for the poor, and as much in priſons for 
the wicked, adapted to the great ends in view; and exerciſe the penalties 
which might be required, in the execution of the laws, humanly ſpeak- 
ing we could not fail of obtaining the end of our wiſhes. If we never 
uſe the means, let us write and talk, and make laws, till we become 


grey in fruitleſs efforts, and even the love of life grows languid, it will 
not avail ; we ſhall never attain the end. 


We ſpare no expence in fighting againſt an enemy for very remote 
and uncertain objects: and yet revolt againſt the moſt obvious and 
neceſſary good, in which we are ſo very intimately concerned. This 
may not cot, at the very utmoſt, three or four in the hundred of 
the expence of the laſt war. The grand expence propoſed is but for once: 

wars yy happen every ten or twenty years; let us learn economy in 
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No our x enquiries. "whe rule of AP is belt ; eluted Nel adeninifiac 
| to the moral and political welfare of thoſe, whom nom Providence Jigs 
placed in a condition inferior to our own, we generally adopt ſomeparti- 
cular ſyſtem; though cuſtom. varies in a great degree aceerding to the 
4 prevailing diſpoſitions: of the inhabitants of different parts. of the 
kingdom. With regard: to the parochial poor, the las vary #s 
particular acts of parliament | have been. obtained... As to the. propricty 
of congregating the poor, of many pariſhes, in county hoyſes of -aidaftrys. it 
muſt be either for the benefit, or injury of. the poor: the oonHeration is 
thetefore ; an object of 1 importance. In theſe days ef diſſipation, it is 


more eaſy for governors to viſit and manage one houſe, the diſtance from 
them being conſiderable, than to divide the fame attention among 


many houſes, nearer at hand; it therefore ſeems” to follow. that men of 
liberal minds, and enlarged. pr ent Jag may be induced 40, take, this 
charge. : Granting that a ſmall body of people is more like 4 private fa- 
mily, and ſober domeſtic life, than the moiſt flutter, and unavoidahble 
parade of a great community; yet it is an ohject better ſuited to tlie 
care of gentlemen. of fortune. If we mean that ſtrict juſtice;thall be 
done, or mercy ſhewn the poor, in no..caſe. ought . men of Uliberal 
ſentiments to be judges, Jury, and executioners of the laws. | 
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Ale ingenious bos n 2 I 4 ee! ** eg of "Y | 
23 the poor, acknowledges, that the firſt with of humanity 


is, that every man may be enabled by his induſtry and frugality, to pro- 
eure a decent and comfortable ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his family: 


but as this cannot alweys bes the next is, that N one may have a de- 
. Y 
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cent and ——— ſubſiſtence provided for him: this is aer 


done "ay the houſes of induſtry within their n diſtricts. 


In the conſideration of the ani of the poor, he aid; chat the 
firſt thing which ſtrikes us is their inſolence, and licentiouſneſs; their 
indecent contempt of ſubordination ; their diſſi pation; and profli igacy 
abroad; their ignorance, irreligion, inſenſibility, and ſordid miſery in 


their houſes. Before we think of happineſs for them, we muſt find a 
remedy. for theſe evils ; nor can this be applied with any hopes of ſuc- | 
ceſs, till we have found the cauſe of them. This was once aſcribed to 


gin; which has been in a great meaſure ſuppreſſed, yet the evil remains. 


Want, the alehoufe has been repreſented as the infernal manſion, Where 


the demons of avarice, extravagance; fury, and prophaneneſs hold their 


perpetuat᷑ reſidence; and whence the demons of famine and diſcaſe 
e iſſue, like a ſtrong man armed, to deſolate the cottages of the hams 
let, or the ſtreets of the city. (a) This is a melancholy truth; but 
it is SA conſequence, rather than a cauſe : the matter muſt be traced 


4 Ss. 


.”—Upon' this I obſerve, that the evil lies in a great meaſure, on 


our revenue depending ſo much on the vice and folly of the people ; 5 
when they would be more able to pay taxes, and have fewer taxes. to 
Pay, if they were * and rn en W 


Our 2 ays, *« In che: firſt place, a en Geese are le 


an occaſion of the evils we complain of. If any unhappy female, 


-whoſe paſſions are too ſtrong for her reaſon and her virtue, once fuffers 
her looſe defires to get dominion, ſhe is totally and irretrievably undone. 
Wich an allowance of ejghteen-pence a week to maintain herſelf and child, 
abandoned to infamy and want, ſhe becomes deſperate and profligate, 
and now makes a trade of that vice, which- at firſt was a pitiable * 
neſs. This awakes the overſeer to interpoſe his charitable offices; 

buſband muſt be provided for her, no matter who, ſo that his ane 
be in another pariſh; and ſhe becomes the bride of ſome miſerable object 


of her diſguſt and averſion, who for a treat and a little money accepts 
the be fair, and leads her in triumph to his own e te where 


(a) fra Stat of E and vagrant We” 


yi res ha I 1055 W to 3 that 42 1 part 2 che "Y 
lagers predominates ſo much, that the male and female often come to- 
4 gether before marriage; and if the woman proves, as they term becom- 
ing pregnant, then the parties marry by a kind of law of honour and 
decency.—If the girl deſires to be made, what they call an honeſt woman, 
that is a wife ; if ſhe cannot perſuade her lover, .ſhe brings him before 
a juſtice of the peace, who upon the oath: of the woman, demands of the 
putative father of the unborn child, "ſecurity for the Wnechsnes of it ; 
and if he cannot, or will not give it, he is to be committed to priſon. 
Many a young man cannot find proper ſecurity,” nor can he digeſt the 
thoughts of a priſon. If the juſtice performs his part as a friend to ſo- 
| ciety, and an advocate for the great law of reciprocal ee he repre- 
ſents to the young man his duty to God, and to the woman; regard to his 
own reputation, and the common welfare: he reminds him of what is 
often true, that he promis d marriage to the complainant, whom he 
tempted to treſpaſs. He repreſents the ſad conſequences of ſuch lawleſs 
commerce, where marriage does not follow; and generally prevails on 
him to enter into the holy ſtate of wedlock. Theſe matches, in ſome 
places that I know-of, are generally happy; the child is legitimized, 
and the offspring in general as ſtrong and healthy, as any other. If the 
parents of the wedded perſons, do their part, and the minifter will ſhew.a 
| diligent-attention to his office, the moral and religious conduct of this 
pair, towards their children, may be tne: as . nt _ 
wes Has: office dare my came 2. } 


11 . not in hy leaſe diſpute Cs ht . W 
3 detail. Much depends on the prevailing cuſtoms of particular counties 
or diſtricts; for the indigent are ruled by faſhion as well as the affluent; 


and he may produce as many inſtances of the miſery he deſcribes i in 
his county, as I can of the ſketch which I have given, in mine; and 1 


fear as init increaſes, the balanee of the account will bei in his favour. 
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proſpect before him??? Ihe anſwer this gentleman gives is in theſe 
emphatical words: One fhort ſentence will expre 


ſentence, tho much truth in it; for, ſays he, „Every encourage- 
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[ 164 * | 
The authior proceeds — ich Ginmiog oftheed Ic 


the Poor in general trained up in ignorance, enkedneſe;[fidoger; n 
flchineſs, unprincipled in any ſchool but that of lazineſß, pilfering, 
and vice, untinctured with any ſenſe of detency or religion, is terrible: 
their advancing years at length call them into the world; they carry 
with them the habits of their education, and whether ſervants, appren- 
tices, or labourers, are idle, diſhoneſt, and diſſolute. They are how- 


ever ſuſceptible of the fofter paſſions; they: marry,” and propagate their 


progeny, _—_ 2 a e Fe een a burden. . . 


a "| 
uni | 8 | 4-24 Ev — x 4 
[ 2 f ®- , a . z * 1 y * 
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ö eividtialat RNS alas a 17 ping, 
if any of - theſe, temper d of nature's fineſt clay, and formed in her 


en mold, emerge from this fink of corruption, and by ſome 


a0 becomes à fervant i in a reputable family, where he 


aner ee decency, induſtry, frugality, and religion, What is the 


refs" it, He muſt 
work, and he muſt ſtarve. There is a ſeverity in the expreſſion of this. 


ment is taken away; every avenue to a more comfortable ſubſiſtence i is 
choaked up. Ourwiſer forefathers left little cottages, and and little por- 
tions of land annexod to them, as incitements to their ſervants, and re- 
wards of their good conduct: to theſe, after their period of approved 
ſervice, they were permitted to retire; they looked apa t n maſter 
as theit greateſt benefactor; they enjoyed themſelves with ſomething of 
their own; their houſes were happy ſcenes of domeſtic AT little 


nurſeries of a ſucceſſive race of laborious, frugal, and honeſt ſervants. 


Our ruinous parſimony. has. demoliſhed/theſe-cottages, and united their, 
little precincts to the great farm, which now, like Aaron's Rod, is be- 
come a Serpent, and has ſwallowed up all the reſt, leaving humanity | 


{a) The W Bal 5 Leicfter, es 0 upon the SARA of his — 


[4 


[l * 1 
ew of this hopeful young man bee him enamoured of 


ſome village bea 
complexion of our lovely country women; they make an impreſſion 
upon his heart zvhe) marries, and enters the world with all the vivid 


ideas of love, heightened with the inexperience of a youthful imagi- 


The firſt year brings kim a child; he is proud of it, exerts his 


er child ; the next another; and ſo on; till now he finds that 
e labour but ill ſupplies the neceſſities of his increaſing 
family. By this time he has made another, and more cruct diſcovery; 


he finds thathis wife is 3 and improvident, a ſtranger to domeſtic 


economy, and unzcquainted with the uſe of the needle ; his children 
are — —„—e— and in rags; he blames his wife's miſcon- 


duct, and negligence; ſhe recriminates'; and the poor man wonders to 
8 to the Alehouſe, and drinks 


+ 4 *, 


find himſelf unhappy.— Hence be repai 
2 — his cares; he there mingles with the diſſolute and abandon- 
deg ces becomes one of them, ſinks from poverty: and vice to 
— of both, till at length we find him and his diſtreſſed fas 
mily in one of thoſe aurercbed tenantries which l "Overſver has 4e 


gathy —— eee en ned dt e e eee 
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taal; ak — ſueh e — aw oy nv Pbide . fuch events. 


The brelkkegeanbe dsh by Bol or Mit), by the removal" of theſe 


objects, may be an evil in ſome caſes, in others a good. The author 
adds, that it ig our intereſt to take care that the houſes: be not 'over- 


p 5 
"Se E 


darkened; and eur 4a 40 ptstect thoſe" Honeſt and fi families 
ve: — of fuch houſes. © Rad this' pro- 
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not an mals. is to be 3 but mine; I am Giant of Giant, Caſtle, * hae eat _ 
6 AL neighbours!” The expreſſion was ſtrong, but it marked the ſtrong ſenſibility of his 
_ His LIE f intended to have peopled the country, but eh he · died ſoon after. 


7 8 


y: the favoured Fair has the fine features and delicate 


induſtry ae double vigor, and is yet happy. The next year brings 


U. 165 1 
teckion can be adminiſtered, to chem without a public expence; and only 


with a little plealing antennen it deſerves to be adverted to.. 


r t)! 
. 4m : r eee eee e e eee 
By this laſt ra. I. ſuppoſe he means that the Governors and Di- 
rectors of theſe houſes of induſiry, from a habit of attention to the pre- 
ſervation of the paupers in the houſe, may learn to exerciſe the greater 
piety and humanity to the poor, who live by their labour, independent 
of the parochial charity; and altho' theſe make no demand for an 
part of the public pariſh money, it does not fallow that n Ene 
may not claim the favour and attention of theit opulent neighbours. 
The ſmiles of the ſquire, and the lord of the manor, and their wives, 
and daughters; ; towards whom can theſe; be exerciſed, if not ctornthe, 7 
loweſt claſſes of virtuous people, and thoſe who ſtand moſt in need, to en- 
courage them in virtue and religion, and render them ſteady. i * wa 
ſuits of ſober, labour? It is evidently the neglect of theſe duties 
which occaſions ſuch numbers to be in want of the parochial. aſſiſtance. 
The houſes. of induſtry already in being may have this good effect, that 
when they are full, every gentleman, of fortune will ch the labouring 
poor of his neighbourhood, that their conduct be regular and con- 
f ſtent. Theſe have this ſpur to induſtry, that they are not ſure adn 
dinner if they do not earn it: they muſt riſe early, and ſeek for 
labour abroad, as well as at home, and reap this advantage from their 
ſituation. When leiſure admits, |. they may cultiyate their little 
garden, ſpin, knit, ſew ; clean their cottage, and all its furniture, as 
well as their clothes ; ; not forgetting the uſe of their Bzb/e, and 8 
mon prayer: bool. Thus the villager may ripen into comfortable age, and 
at length retire to reſt with his fathers, in full and certain e of th 
glorious an immortality, as the ſons of princes haves in prof 0: JOIN? 


a The author, ke piouſly extends his KITS oy political care for 
the poor, beyond theſe houſes. of induſtry, obſerves, that in order to 
remedy the evils he complains of * there ſhould be a proper ſchool eſta- 
blithed in every pariſh, under the direction of well- qualified perſons, to 
which all the poor of that pariſh ſhould be obliged to ſend their chil- 
dren conſtantly. Much learning is not neceſſary; but they ſhould be 
taught to read the Bible; they ſhould be . with an early know- 


5 — ledge 


1 6 J 
6 9 334 as the Creator and Governo r of the World; 
with a ſenſe of their duty to him, as accountable to his laws; of his 
goodneſs: in the rederaption of the world!; of the neceſſity of holineſs to 
happineſs ; of the reſurrection from the dead; of the'day of judgment, 
and life everlaſting,” I en he will add, the remembrance of the 
Great Author of our Salvation, ſo eniphatically required by the Chrif- 
tian law ; and render the ſame as familiar, as the doctrine of remem- 
brance is eſſential to the name of a Cheiſtian:! The reſtoration of ſuch 
knowledge, Which ſeenis at preſent to be loſt, among the common peo- 
ple, I apprehend to be the grand criterion: to judge, whether they will 
act a conſiſtent part, or not. The negle& of the ſacrament of our 
Lords Supper; is the ſtrongeſt proof of their ignorance; | and diſinclina- 
tion to religion; and without religion, how are we to expect that equa- 
lity of mind, and conſiſtency of conduct, which characteriſes intelligent 
and accountable beings ? The author goes on to obſerve, In this 
ſchool all the females ſhould be taught to Init and ſer.” — To this I 
would add ſpinning and cookery, of ſuch a kind as would be moſt uſeful 
to them; the ſpinning to be learnt, as That which they may have occa- 
ſion for, to get their bread; the cookery, as eſſential to life; and to make 
their bread go the further; diſtinguiſhing between devouring luncheons 
of ſolid animal ſubſtance, as our cuſtom is, and making it contribute to 
give a reliſh to water, roote, gram and-pulſe ; that they may be thus 
qualified at all points for domeſtic life, as daughters, wives, mothers 
and ſeryants.—He adds, Their earnings would ſoon pay for their 
teaching, and be moreover a comfortable aſſiſtance to their parents. — 
The b, in like manner, els the direction of ſome ſober. man advanced 
in years, ſhould during ſome: hours each day be employed abroad; they 
might at proper ſeaſons gather ſtones, pull up weeds, wield their little 
be- in the high-ways, or be engaged in any ſervice ſuitable 
to their abilities, to train them up to induſtry; their earnings in 
like manner to Pay for on „ md 0. Ne __ to their 
Sans „ t ieee 1 3 Oil | 
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„ — . ſhould be obliged to ane their mikey or Res 
0 the church. It cannot be doubted but that every gentleman in each 
"OOO every. farmer of an humane and benevolent diſpoſition, and par- 


ticularly 


t *. 


ticularly EATERY with pleaſuſe unten „* 
ditect this little ſeminary o rural ſimplicity; and religious education. 
From bende at a propef age they would be taken into ſervice; by their 
being inured to induſtry, trained do obeclience, aud brought up in the 
faith and feat of God, all poſſible ſecurity would be — * | 
wats th ae | He . r er 2-339 Yo f * 319737) 
"hn 10 * 500 u ittiel 28 Ofttt Ir ne bas Wal Ani! 
45 1. Ar the age of 16 for is adi at 18 — ob eee | 
wages ſhould be limited at ſomewhat a vo. 0 a _ Wen farmer now 


gives, for a reaſon nn ſoon FIT ERIE © rio e 810 
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2. If U ueir Wes iy of dem- Seeds usern e ust 
Lepa dury tp dein maſter's commands, he ſheuld apply tothe Directors 
and Guardians of theibouſe of nduftry' at their text weekly 'Cothmittee, 

Who upon proof of the complaint ſhould take them ary e denn 1 


10 chen ber 12 the CY pou of torr 2077 238 bent 
1 J Nie d bliuow bai re zi to genders as award bbs bigov? 

3 1 If they brhalec? well! in Uleirſervice] at the ai df their year 
i ac ſhould give them a certificate of their” ee 695 * 
| Howe caſe? before a We gg he refuſes" it. on bes ol 
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4. When uch LATE inch they ſhould 1 Gat to e 
Sudeck wech of the pariſhes th uhich they were granted, and Be ib- 
titled to receive for each certificate à certain premium, fuppeſe 1 For 
20s. to be raiſed by rate upon ſuch perſons only in the pariſh as uſually 
keep ſervants. This would be no burden upon the furmer, ur bis bore bn 
be ſaved by the limitation of 'wages it ee great enhecuragement e 
ſervants to behave faithfully and Obedlentiy; and! would rer chem 

to enter er the mann ſtate with comfare ani} e i e Af 
[ts 12608 
Sith we find a e e upon \ this in which 1 | 
into the moſt delicious fruit: But as it ſtands, methinks it is {64t#x4- 
riant it will break down its branches. The diminution of wages of particular 
perſons by law; partial taxes for the payment of 'the 208; the efficacy 
of good by 208; and forcid/e detentions of ſueh perſons; I deubt the 
praclicabiluy in theſe inſtauces, as well as'the w/e.” PF have further to 


obſerve, 


1 169 ] 


obſerve, that probably ſuch a chool, were it t only for teaching children 
to read and work, would require ſome pecuniary ſupport, as there 
would be rents, books, pen, ink, and paper (if, perchance, a few of theſe 
ſcholars were taught to write) as well as the ſalary of -an able ſchool- 
maſter and ſchool-miſtreſs, to pay: Such wretched creatures as are generally 
put into theſe offices. mangle their work horribly. The children ſhould 
acquire an early habit of induſtry, but they could not go very far a-field 
for it; and when they reached to an age of gaining any thing conſidera- 
ble, their parents would naturally keep them to labour; ſo that no great 
dependence ſhould be made on their gain at this ſchool. The ſtipend for 
the maſter, ſhould be regulated by the veſtry, or at the quarter ſeſſions: 
It ſhould be paid out of the pariſh rates, as a tax eſſential to the welfare 
of the poor in general, comprehending all the. pariſhioners, who would 
take the advantage of it.—The irreligion into which the common people 
have degenerated, is become ſuch an abomination, one would imagine 
many of them had loſt all ſenſe of the immortality of the ſoul. To give 
them impreſſions of this ſhould be the great object, however few the 
hours: which they might be kept at ſchool from ue: eee when 
855 * er eee bit. % 214 


In ood. to ors uſeful 0 every ſuch ſchool ſhould have: 
a garden ground, divided into plats of a few ſquare yards, for the culti- 
vation of roots, pulſe, and grain. The boys ſhould alternately cultivate 
each. ſuch little ſpot; thus acquiring the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively im- 
preflions of the productions of the earth, they would become gardeners 
and farmers at the age of ten or twelve years. This is not a romantic 
idea: we ſec how early the infant-mind receives impreſſions, and is 
eager after knowledge. The obſervation of each other's labour would 
ſtrike no leſs with emulation, and they might learn, not only to diſtin- 
guiſh grain of every kind, but alſo the differences of the ſame ſpecie. 
This idea, carried mto the ſchools of young Dane would be gf ou uſe 
to * born to inherit landed Property. | | 


5 theſe ſchools the For 3 . be alſo taught to knit and ſpin. 
Such ſeminaries of learning might be rendered of as high importance to 
the ſtate, as thoſe which prepare men for the firſt offices in. it. 2 9 
B07 3 3 The 


t 1 
The worthy author who led me into this train of thinking, pro- 
ceeds upon the foundation of induſtry, to inſpire the nobility and gen- 


try, with the virtue which regards the lives of the laborious poor, to 
their utmoſt period; by obſerving, ot TR 463 | 


69% Here it is much to be wide that ſome encouragement might be 
continued to their virtuous conduct throughout their lives. Encourage- 
_ ment is the ſoul of induſtry ; an induſtrious and frugal peaſantry is the 
glory of the country; they deſerve every reaſonable favour that can be 
ſhown them. What then if the Gentleman, the humane, the bene- 
volent Gentleman, the friend, the patron, the protector of this truly 
valuable claſs of men, ſhould rebuild the demoliſhed cottage, repeople 
the deſolated village, and replace the faithful ſervant in the ſtation our 
forefathers aſſigned his humble merit? That ſtation was a decent dwel- 
ling, and the occupation of a few acres of land. The large occupier 
muſt have his conſtant labourers, beſides his domeſtic ſervants ; and to 
whom can he better aſſign That labour, than to the man who has been 
faithful and diligent in his houſe? Suppoſe then on every farm that 
employs a conſtant labourer, and ſo in proportion to ſuch labourers em- 
ployed, a little cottage were built, and a little portion of e lande an- 
nexed to it. 


This reverend gentleman argues againſt the current notion of the 
times; whether this runs retrograde to our true intereſt, is the queſtion. 
There are few queſtions which have not two faces, the one handſome; 
the other ugly. Ar? may diſguiſe the firſt, and deform the laſt. We 
have made vaſt improvements in our lands, but our pvor's rates. 
Increaſe : the indigent are not put in a comfortable condition : their 
moral conduct is neglected: 7hievery, and every kind of immorality 
abounds ; and thoſe on whom we depend for the produce of the earth, 
do not keep pace in their proper improvement with the ſoil that ſupports 
us. All is not well! The times are changed Changed much for the 
better in regard to the ſecurity of our civil rights, and equality of 
liberty : but the general enjoyment of comfort, which civilization is 
{ſuppoſed to carry along with it, is hard to find. T Rte reigns amongſt 
us, a more than common propenſity to evil. 


This 
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This author informs us, that the Cecils, the Waltaghams, of former 
times, aſſigned four acres at leaſt, 31 Elia. c. 7.” as 1 underſtand, © to 
each cottage. If theſe four acres were now changed to one under the beſt 
cutlure, wonders might be done! To an induſtrious man one acre might 


be worth £.8 or £.10 a year, as he would work on it at his leiſure, « or 
his wife and children would do the buſineſs. 


The anidar tan goes on, © Let us act -ondicantniblh, nnd aha to 
the genius of our laws. A little money would erect this building, and 
the rent pay ample intereſt for it. We have before endeavour'd to raiſe 
the honeſt occupier a ſmall fund to enable him to ſtock this little farm: 
this cow, ſays he, is my own; there is more muſic in thoſe two 
ſhort words, than in all the notes of Rofignole. The wife attends to this 
little buſineſs, and the daughter is early initiated in the work of the 
dairy : at night the huſband returns from his labour with pleaſure ; with 
pleaſure he looks over his little domain ; his children are come home 
from their ſchool, he wonders at their improvement, and beholds them 
with tranſport; he feels no want; he finds every thing neat and com- 
fortable around him, and becomes every day more temperate, more 
frugal, more N to ſecure the continuance of the happineſs 
he now enjoys.” OO 
This is a bright and ſhining conſequence of the encouragement of virtuous 
induſtry. The author remarks, that“ theſe ideas of benevolence, good 
order, and happineſs, may be thought viſionary, and even romantic, by 
many ; but they are intereſting to the heart, and give the mind a plea- 
fure beyond that of the moſt refined voluptuouſneſs: they are ideas of 
benevolence, good order, and happineſs. If they are treated with con- 
| tempt and ridicule, the credit of an obſcure individual is a trivial ſa- 
crifice, where a public good is in view: it is poſſible they may appear 
to ſome Gentlemen of large eſtates, and extenſive humanity, i in the ſame 
light they appear to him. Theſe may realize ſuch ideas on a better 
plan; and if only one ſingle village, one ſingle family, or one ſingle 
perſon, is rendered the more virtuous and happy, he will think he has 
not written, nor lived in vain.“ 


2 2 | Thus 
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Thus have I followed a man who ſeems to walk in the ways of plea- 
ſantneſs ; his feet directed to the paths of peace. I have gathered many 
flowers in his garden to enrich the wreath, with which I would: adorn. 
your brow ; in hopes your labours in your province,. may be ſo much the 
more animated. 'This author is converſant with the good and evil among 
the poor of the country: my taſk has lain more in great cities: It is: 
but one object, tho in ſome reſpects they muſt be conſidered in. 
different views. Farewell. VI: 0 bh 


E 


HE amendment and better adminiſtration of the poor's-laws, is 

an object of the higheſt importance. Some plead for a general 
reform; others, that only particular regulations are neceſſary. What- 
ever laws may be enacted, the minutia in the executive part, will ſtill 
depend, in a great meaſure, on the good ſenſe and humanity of the 
perſons to whom it is intruſted.. If theſe want underſtanding or ſen- 
ſibility to do what is right, we muſt ' ſuffer : if power only is wanting, 
you can ſupply. it. The ſtandard of perfection will not be found in 
the law, much. leſs in thoſe who are to be governed: we can only. 
balance on the ſide of the en good, or the leſſer evil. 


: To inveſt gate this object with eee you ſhould ſurvey with-care 
: a. workhouſe or. two in theſe cities, and enter into a detail of the manage- 
ment of them. In the comparative view of the houſes of induſtry, of 
which I have faid ſo much, and. the workhbouſes- of theſe cities; one of 
the largeſt and. moſt conſiderable, is Sr. Martins in the Fietds, which I 
mentioned in- my laſt :. this covers more ground than any other, and 
is the neweſt ſtructure ; but it is a ſingle building, and. far from. being: 
complete, the church library obſtructing the continuation. of the ſquare, 
which at beſt is not big enough for ſo vaſt a number as fix hundred 
Vaupers, and upwards: It is an eſtabliſhed. maxim, that it is pre judicial 
to give money to out-penſioners.. 


In this workhouſe you will find various work- rooms, viz. for: ſpinning, 
yarn or worſted of different Jeneſs 3 3 flax; winaing /ilk; knitting flockings ;, 


knitting cauls for hair and ige; 3 [erving, &c. Here are allo a number of 
dormitories ; 


LI 


dormitories; and likewiſe infirmaries for different kinds of diſeaſes ; but 
no Hallo for their regular dieting. In this laſt particular it is very defec- 
tive. A few of the paupers meſs together ; but all are left to eat in 
their chambers or dormitories. Under theſe circumſtances, you will 
judge it to be ſo much, the more difficult to keep the air in a proper 


ſtate for health: in general, this houſe is inſufficient for ;the entertain- 
ment of ſo vaſt a number. 


The area withia this building, conſtitutes their burying ground, in 
which they have a charnel houſe for the immediate reception of the 
_ corpſes; and another, if I miſtake not, for bones dug up. This is con- 
venient, provided the number of the dead is not great; or that they 
make their graves deep. 1 muft obſerve, that in order to keep them 
ſelves in health, and preſerve the health of the city, they ſhould 
uſe quick lime to deſtroy the bodies, as is practiſed in many parts of Eu- 
rope; obſerving alſo to keep the ground level, by occafionally remov- 
ing the ſoil from the ſurface ; otherwile, ' in-proceſs of time, they will 
collect a mountain. As to the impreffion the Hving may receive of 


mortality, by the graves 1 under their ba 1 pre it "Woes neither 5 
good nor harm. 


In this urubente, they have what they call a faeeper, whoſe bu- 
fineſs it is to take his rounds daily, and ſee that every part of the houſe 
be clean. Suppoſing him to be a paper, he ought to be one of the 
moſt active and intelligent, and to have two or three attendants; ; being 
alſo obliged to make a daily report, to the govetnor or maſter of the 
workhouſe reſiding on the ſpot. This report ſhould extend to perſons 


as well as places, that if any pauper is incorrigibly filthy, « or omiſſive i n 
his duty, he may be treated as an offender. 5 


The pariſh of Mary la Book is under the «rohdutf of perfons of for- 
tune and diſtinction: they are upon the eve of building a capital work- 
houſe : I hope it will be ſo large, airy, and commodious, as to ſerve 
as a pattern to other pariſhes, which may hereafter build new work- 

houſes, or make additions to their old ones. If we mean to preferve the 
poor in health; to give them comfort by induſtry; peace, by good 
order; 


us 1 


order; and piety by practice; and preſent them with a proſpect of 
happineſs in both worlds; ; this muſt be done, and a limited number 
"of en „ 


As n i is one of the ſt material 166515 to accompliſh this 
ſalutary purpoſe, the governors of Mary la Bonne, I hear, mean to have 
the ground floors made of fone; and all the upper ones of ſrucco. 
Theſe will be much eaſier cleanſed than boards, and prevent an accu- 
mulation of duſt. They will alſo have iron bedſteads, and paint them 
green, to prevent the breeding of vermin, and facilitate cleanlineſs. 
Their grand point is, to poſſeſs ſufficient room, ſo that the paupers may 
be dieted in meſſes, in Halle, and not in their dormitories; the latter being 
devoted to 2, only. If they can carry this | mms into execution, _— 
will do themſelves honour. 


Buy thus dining in halls, much Falte may be nel Thefts 
and purloinings are the frequent conſequences of the preſent method of 
great workhouſes. The ſtealing of provifions by the paupers them- 
ſelves, ought to be reſented with a more rigid ſeverity than is generally 
practiſed. The laws, in this inſtance, require ſome reviſal; for this 
practice does not leſs favour of ſacrilege, than of robbing churches. 
To plunder the poor by a payper, is more criminal, than by any other 
perſon. Preparation for ventilation, 1 . will not be e : 
nothing effectual can be done without it. 


vou are not ese ben that Queen Anne promoted the building of a 
number of ew churches : theſe will become uſeleſs, unleſs we now add a 
number of ew workhouſes, as well as new priſons. If we mean to enjoy 
the fruits of peace and good order, we muſt do this, as the pri- 
mary concern of domeſtic c my. But as it is more difficult to 
build a real workhouſe with brick and. mortar, than an imaginary one 
with pen and ink ;. the moſt rational expedient, ſuppoſing they remain. 
as they now are, is to reſtrain the number of paupers to be admitted 
into them, reſpectively... I have already ſaid much on this ſubject: I 
have only to add, that in the inveſtigation of this object of limitation, 
an 1mpartial view ſhould be taken, and due regard had to the ſituation, 
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the areas, the diftances of othae buildings, and the quality of the neigh- 
bourhood; with ſuch other circumſtances as may give you a juſt idea of 
the fitneſs of the houſe to receive any certain number of the king's ſub- X 
jets; ; and the cauſe of the Ng which my have been created. 
In order to remedy every red evil ping may | exiſt, and take nothin * 
upon vulgar report, let us proceed in our enquiries regularly: To queſ- 
tion veſtry-clerks without a clue in hand, will not anſwer. Give me 
leave to ſuggeſt in what manner * USAC proceed by motion in . 
houſe. To require, 5 TOY 
I. That the account mould Hs un form. If the 005 of ing it 
is not aſcertained, the comparative view of the reſpective pariſhes 
will bewilder you, and diſcover leſs from what cauſes the ene and 
mortality ariſe. ORE % 0D. 11% 
2. A grols number, at any given time, will not anſwer the ane n 
it muſt be the medium or middle number on two years, taken from | 
weekly reports: but as theſe may not be kept. 25 
3. Allow the officers a year before they make their report, 1 thoſe 
Who have 79 regular account of _ time, may take it upon one er, 
only. N 
4. That they may Rey Fe to the PR Hy let 1 e that, : 
to find the middle number, they muſt examine their weekly reports, 
whether it be of one, or of two years; if for two, to add the reports 
of the weeks, and divide by 104 if of one year only, they will add. 
the weekly reports, and divide by 52. ; 
5. As to the mortality, they muſt look for the groſs number dead, 
and they will eaſily find how much Per cent. it comes to.—80 far for 
the general obſervation. | 


HEE | 


The account F the children, 


from the birth to fifteen years of age, independent of the parochial 
regiſters already exiſting, ſhould be ſeparate, or diſtin& from the other 
claſſes ; obſerving, that every child under fix years old, kept in the 
workhouſe above three weeks, is contrary to the 7th of his preſent 
n The . of ſuch infants, as by that act directed to be kept, 
7. „ 
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will diſcover when the child was born or received, and when ſent to 
nurſe; and this alſo may be called d for. The * might contain the 
following particulars. 

1. Middle number of children under fix years of age, ſent into the 
country to be _ in the two CR the SON and loweſt 
prices paid. 

2. Number per cent. of ſuch children "ee within the two years. 

3. Middle number of A under fix you of age in the work- 
houſe, 

N. B. It is FRO there will Fs be ſome ſuch chidires; as the 
pariſh is allowed to keep them there three weeks, but no longer. 

4. Number per cent. of children who died in the workhouſe under 
fix years of age. 

5. Middle number of children from fix to fifteen years of age in | the 
workhouſe. 
6. Number per cent. of ſuch children died i in the workhouſe. 
7. Middle number of boys who learn to knit and _ 

8. Ditto of girli who learn to knit. 
9. Ditto of girls who learn to ſpin. 
10. Ditto of g:r/s who ſpin, knit, and ſew. 


I diftlinguiſh theſe: the ſewing is neceſſary ; but the ſpinning and knitting 
may always furniſh bread, when they can find no needle-work e and a wy 
| ſhould learn ſpinning, knitting, and ſewing at the ſame time. 

11. Number of girls taught houſehold buſineſs. 
This 1s more difficult in @ workhouſe, unleſs it be for a few of the bigger 
on who are under the care of the matron. 
What other kinds of work done by boys or girls. 
1 1 What number of work- rooms allotted to the children. 


14. Size of each ſuch room, in feet, tength and breadth, diſtinguiſhed 
by the Number (a). 


15. Hours allotted for work, 925 the 1ſt of ran to th 31ſt of 
September. 


16. Hours allotted for work, from the iſt of Ober, to the 3 iſt of 
March. 


Aa | 17. Num- 


(qa) All rooms ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by a nuniter ; ; Foe alſo marked for what * 
pole uſed, as work- room, dormitory, infirmary, &c. | 
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« 17. Number of children learning to read, and repeat the catechilſin, 
and a morning and evening prayer. 


18. What hours of the day devoted to their Jeans 

19. What value they have earned during the week. 

20. Middle number of children attending the worſhip of God on the 
IR day, according to a weekly account to be * * 9 ; 

Number of dormitories for boys. 1255 | 

22. The dimenſions of each, in feet, length we enn diſtin- 
guiſhed by a number. | 
4; Number of beds in each dormitory, pee, diſtinguiſhed by 


a number. 
24. Number of boys ſleeping i in one bed.— 


With ET to the females as diſtin guid 


25. What number of dormitories for girls. 

26. The dimenſions of each EN in feet, length and bread, 
diſtinguiſhed by a number. 

27. Number of beds in each dormitory, reſpeAively, anger 
R by a number. | 
28. Number of girls leeping in in one bed: 

29. How often there is a change of ſheets. _ 
30. How often the bos and girls change their linen. | 
31. How often the boys and girls are provided with full n othing. 
32. What the boys clothing conſiſts in, and the coſt. | 
33. What the girls clothing conſiſts in, and the coſt. 
34. Infirmaries peculiarly reſerved for boys under 15, ah infirmary 
diſtinguiſhed by. a number, and the dimenſions, in feet, ne and 
breadth. ; 8 
975 e for girte under this age, the dimenſions of them in, 
feet, length and breadth, diſtinguiſhed by a number. 
306. How often the children are conducted into che fields to walk, 
and by whom they are attended. 

37. The dimenſions, in feet, length and breadth, of fix of he fmalleſt 
apartments uſed by the country nurſes, to whom the pariſh infants are 
ſent to be nurſed. 

38. How many children ſuch nurſes aſually receive into their houſe, 


whether belonging to the pariſh, or to any other perſon. - 
This 
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This may be hs middle number, i in the medium ſpace, as nearly as 


it can be come at, otherwiſe a genuine account of the number uſually 


found, when the children are viſited by . officers. 


My reisen for this minute enquiry is founded upon a knowledge” of the 


number which the avarice of the nurſe crowds into her hovel; which, if 


it were not for her broken windows, would ſtifle the children, hp his is 
an evil which happens much-oftener near town, than at a greater diſ-. 


tance; and although in general the number preſerved i in the country 


exceeds the moſt angie expectation of parliament, with regard to the 


7th of his preſent Majeſty ; yet I am apprehenſive, that the want of 


attention in this parcicular, hurries many an infant to his grave. 


The reverend gentleman, who ſo warmly eſpouſes the houſes of induſtry, 


very juſtly lays much ſtreſs on the decency and neceſſity of diſtinguiſh- 


ing the ſexes.—It i is highly proper to have diſtin& infirmaries for boys 


and girls, If they are not habituated to this kind of purity i in re 5 


it is eaſy to Tous” what the event © "WHIP be. 


There are other particulars in the interior economy of a work- 


| houſe, beyond what I have mentioned, which may naturally occur 


upon an examination; but a definitive anſwer to each of theſe queſtions 
reſpecting children, will ſhew what kind of conveniences are in uſe, 


and what are neglected. Every workhouſe ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſuch 


diſtinct apartments as I have mentioned, in order to the ſupport of 


| decency and regularity. That any one is fo accommodated, is a queſ- 
tion I cannot anſwer = * | ern any perſonal OE 


The officers, in the repdre propoſed, muſt proceed in | the Bine man- 


ner Py a Ah, yer, Le e way guy into four 1 VIZ. 


From F, ifteen to 2 fre—Thirl fro to Fo f 2 to e Sixty 


upwards. 


1. Middle number of panpere, from ffreen to > thirty-five, in the 
workhouſe 1 ILY: | 
A a 2 1 409 991 ig, Nair" a 

(a) Where accounts have been : Al kept, theſe reports may be made on two years, other- 
wiſe we may take them on the one to be lep — but let them be all made at the ſame time. 


%% 
2. Number of theſe per cent. died in the year. 
3. Middle number of paupers from thirty-five to fifty. 
4. Number of theſe per cent. died in the year. i 
5. Middle number of paupers from fifty to ſixty. 
6. Number of theſe per cent. died in the year. 
7. Middle number of paupers from ſixty upwards. . - 
8. Number of theſe per cent. died in the year. 
9. Work-rooms allotted the paupers ; dinaenſions | in feet, length nd 
breadth, diſtinguiſhed by a number. 
10. How many work in each room reſpedtvely, diſtinguiſhing — 
room and kind of work. 


11. What hours they work, from the it of Hort; to the zoth af 
September. 


12. What hours they work from the uſt of Oftoler,, to the aft of 
March. © 
13. The 8 for men, this dimenſions in ; feet, length a 
| breadth, diſtinguiſhing each by a number. 
14. Number of beds in each dormitory. 446 
15. The largeſt number of perſons ever put into a bed. 
:6. Number of infirmaries. for women ; the dimenſions of each i in 
feet, length and breadth, diſtinguiſhed by a number. | 
17. Beds in the womens infirmaries, diſtinguiſhing end of each. 
18. The greateſt number of fick perſons put into one het. 
19. Wark-rooms, the dimenſions of each in ak length. and breadth, | 
diſtinguiſhed by a number. 
20. The middle number of perſons —_— in each room. 
21. What kind of work performed in each room. 
22. Number of men and women turned of 15 years. old that can fin. 
23. Number of theſe that can knit. 
24. Number of paupers that can ſpin and knit. 
25. Number, of ſixty years old and upwards, capable of work. 
26. Number of halls appropriated to dieting the paupers ; their di- 
menſions in feet, length and breadth, diſtinguiſhed. by e 
27. Numbers of perſons dieted in each. | 
28. Infirmaries or dormitories appropriated to lying-in women; their 
dimenſions in feet, length and breadth, — by a number. 
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29. The greateſt number of lying- in women received at a time. 
30. The methods uſed to keep all the apartments — and 
fumigated. 
31. The regulaions in uſe _ waſhing the perſons of ns With 
admitted (a). 
32. Number of phyſicians attending the workhouſe. 
33. Number of ſurgeons attending the workhouſe. 
34. Number of — Age by the Ty for the _— 
wanted, 
35. At what hours the paupers have regular * morning : and; 
evening. 
36. What perſon generally officiates. 
37. Number of paupers turned of fifteen, who uſually attend divine 
| fervice at church on the ſabbath-day. | 
238. Number of decrepid perſons who never go abroad. HE 
39. How often the vicar, or e eee, attends to adminiſter the a- 
crament to ſuch of the paupers as are inclined to diſcharge this duty. 
o. What regulations there are' Wil regard to paupers going out 
ee 1 
41. The charge of the de for each perſon. per annum at this tine. 
42. The charge of the clothing each perſon, on the . number 
of paupers above 1 5 years old. 
43. The _— of the _—_— children under 1 5 on the middle 
number. 
44. The charge of each nurſes child, on an e ter annum. 
45. The loweſt price, per week. 
46. The middle number of the out-perfioners:. 
The allowance to out-penfioners each per annum on an average. 
48. The ſalaries, wages, houſe- rents, and all contingent charges, not 
comprehended in the ſeveral articles mentioned, each. Dauper, - 
annum, on on the middle number 1 in the workhouſe.. 


Theſe 


(a) Hot and cold baths are eſſentially neceffary in workhouſes, diſtinguiſhing the ſitu» 
ation. of paupers when. admitted, and the diſeaſes. with which ſome are afflicted. 


» 
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Theſe particulars being authoratively demanded, and a year given for 3 
the delivering in of the account, it would put the workhouſes in a me- 
thod ſuperior to any which they no follow; and the allowance of 
ſuch time would be deemed a very ingenuous conduct on the part of 
the Houſe of Commons. It could not fail of putting the pariſh officers 
upon their guard, to regulate their conduct with propriety during the 
year: it would give them a habit of acting in an orderly and beneficial 
manner: It might mark out in what they were deficient, to repreſent 
the ſame to the pariſhioners: or if any powers are wanting from parlia- 
ment for the benefit of the poor, and the good conduct of the houſe. _ 
Buy ſuch means, each pariſh would learn of another; and thus the beſt 
regulated would become a model to the reſt, and every one would be 
benefited * the diſcovery. _ 


— 
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1 know. very 18 that ſcarce a pariſh is duly provided with ſuch 
room and convenience as is abſolutely neceſſary to do juſtice to the 
paupers, or to thoſe who take the laborious taſk of governors, direc- 
tors, or overſeers : but this I apprehend is more their fault, than their 
misfortune; for every man who takes the office, ſhould demand the 
conveniences neceſſary to it. This would bring things to a ſhort 
iflue ; for the parochial laws veſting the officers, in conjunction with 
the juſtice of the peace, with the power of King, Lords, and Commont, 
with reſpect to the tax that is neceſſary; let them exert their power, 
and they would ſoon be able to diſcharge their duty with the ſtricteſt 
propriety. In the iſſue the pariſhioners would find the charge much 
lighter, than in the manner they are now labouring, under a penurious 
injudicious adminiſtration of ſuch rauer ; "WIR their PR? and, 
often times deſtroying their own health. 


5 


Nothing can be org genie; POR that every workhouſe of the 
leaſt conſideration, ought to be exact in keeping a regiſter of its paupers,. 
diſtinguiſhing males and females, and dividing each into four or five 
claſſes of different ages. This would adminiſter very much to their 
acquaintance with the objects, and what is to be done for them, 
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+ You will perceive what my resſons are for urging you to move for a 


committee for ſuch an inveſtigation ; as it will naturally produce many 


beneficial * with 2 to * eſtabliſhment of a ad 


* 
Wh That the health af. theſe cities may not be 9 15 tis difenkes, 


_burſting forth from any ſuch accumulation. of flthineſs, or nurſery of 


OS! as a workhouſe often is. 


Wo That the 1 3 have fair play, by room for health, labour, 
and inſtruction ; and conſequently, that the number to be received into 
the reſpective workhouſes, may be duly limited according to its abi- 


lity to receive paupers; and not ſuffered to go on in ſo ſlovenly, ſlaviſh, 
abſurd, cruel, and unprofitable a manner.—This is no romantic ſpecu- 
e but the cleareſt dictate of common ſenſe.” 5 


1 plan of this kind would Ge 3 for Fa ee of which there 
is ſo great a number in theſe cities. It ſeems' to be the duty of the 
| magiſtrate, or the legiſlator, to call for the fame account from the go- 
vernors of them, to be delivered after twelve months. I grant there is 


a difference between a community, maintained by private mun rificencey, | 
and one ſupported by a parliamentary tax : but there is a debt. due to 


the public in both caſes ; and it ſhould be known, if the public i iS well 
or ill ſerved by velunteers, as well as by the mercenary. foldier— And it is. 
right, thoſe who do their duty ſhould be applauded; and thoſe who 
neglect it, chaſti/ed. Perhaps there would be no need of any chaſtiſe- 


ment, for the very reaſon that there is a check; but where there is no 


check, I fear, in a diſſolute age like this, ſome things go wrong, that are 


ſuppoſed to be going right. Some hoſpitals publiſh their accounts an- 


nually; and while there is no complaint, every thing is ſuppoſed to go 


right. However, I am ſure that a communication. of good works, ope- 


rates as a reſtraint on evil deeds : and that you, as a legiſlator, may be 
_ ſuppoſed leſs ſubject to partiality, than a magiſtrate, who may hap- 


pen to be the head of the hoſpital. 1 leave this Part to your own. 
reflexions. 


In 
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In the mean while I graſp my objeR with reſpect to the refraint of 
the number to be admitted into workhouſes, without which nothing can 


be done to good effect. Were every capital pariſh poſſeſſed of a warkhouſe 
as big as Chelſea Hoſpital, it would not avail, if there was no limitation 
of numbers. Upon this principle, I have expoſtulated with many worthy 
gentlemen, with whom I am connected, in theſe terms: Every hoſ- 
pital, however vaſt its dimenſions, has a certain number of beds, and is 
always deemed full, with ſuch a number of patients. Is our workhouſe 
never to be full? Is it to be filled with human bodies, as you ſtick pins 
in a pincuſhion? Shall we go on till it pours forth its dead as Mar- 
feilles did her citizens, during the dreadful plague with which ſhe was 
afflicted. Or, to come home, as we ſuffered in 1665, when 68 596 of 
our London citizens periſhed by the plague ; beſides 28708 who died 
of other diſtempers? According to our bills of mortality, theſe cities 
make five or ſix thouſand dead more than born, or buried more than 
chriſtened, every year: and yet we live upon one of the moſt healthy 
ſpots in the world; in a climate not ſubje& to earthquakes, nor any 
intemperature, which deſtroys like the ſword of an avenging angel. 
Can any man of the leaſt candour doubt, but that our mortality is 
much increaſed by the filthineſs, and impure air which the poor and in- 
Aigent are condemned to breathe ? Is not this one effect of the iniquity, 
folly, and inſenſibility of the rich? And are not our workhouſes 
as much diſtinguiſhed for mortality as for filth? You are ſubje& to 
the command of the juſtice of the peace, who ſends to you ſuch pax- 
pers as he thinks are the proper objects of your charity; but it is aur 
fault if you ſubmit to receive into your houſe any exceſs of a number fit 
to be received. If you hurt the health, obſtru the induſtry, or con- 
found the good order of your paupers, the fin is at your door. Our 
workhouſe is ſcarce big enough to contain 1 8 perſons, ſeryants included. 


We once, after an elaborate debate, moſt righteouſly refolved not to 


admit into it, above 280. There are at this time above 360 ; and if the 
magiſtrate ſends 360 more, according to the reaſoning which is adopted, 
they muſt be all received! You fay, for God's ſake tell us what we 
are to do. If the magiſtrate ſends the pauper, we are not warranted to 
refuſe him.” I deny the principle. The houſe is full. You cannot 
receive them. I believe in omnipotence, and in the infinity of ſpace, 
although 


although my comprehenſion extends to neither; but y ſenſes convince 
me, it is impoſſible a creature like myſelf, can perform the offices of 
life, without a certain portion of ſpace — I am ſure that neither health 
can be preſerved, nor good order and œconomy promoted, without 
ſuitable room. Let the number of the paupers ſent to us be what it 
may; by my conſent, not one ſhall be admitted into this houſe, beyond 
the limited number, at which it is formally and authoritatively deemed 


full.— do not ſay, others ſhall be left in the ſtreets to periſh: The 


real diſtreſſed perſon muſt be relieved ſome other way. It is to prevent 


the miſeries of: a Sof of fellow-creatures, that I ſhut the doors 


againſt others; Let the magiſtrate be as liberal as he pleaſes with his 


orders, not a ſingle pauper ſhall come within theſe gates, till there is a 


Vacancy. As one of the governors appointed by parliament, to judge 


in what manner the poor are to be preſerved, I will not hazard the 
lives of our proper number, by taking one more. If you really think 


the Juſtices muſt-be obeyed, let us appeal to parliament to reſtrain them 3 
perhaps parliament, in pity to their prejudices, may direct what ſhall 


be done, in order to prevent this pernicious, deadly cuſtom. You fee how 


inadequate our workhouſe is to the number which is crouded on us 
continually. You have gone as far as 380 !—It does not appear to me, 
that you reje& one, whole ſettlement is indiſputable. At ſome unlucky 
time, in ſpite of our fumigations with vinegar, the event may be deplorable ! 
I know you mean well; but you do not therefore ac right. You 
do not perceive, that our anceſtors made proviſion for ſuch a num- 
ber of paupers as called on them : the times are changed; ſhall not oe 
make a proper proviſion for ſuch a number as call on us? Have you 


any fecret by which you can accommodate three perſons, where they re- 


ceived but one? Do your utmoſt to make the indigent independent of 
the parochial tax; but add no accumulated load to their miſery, nor 
eſtabliſh a plan to propagate it from generation to generation, in order 
to recommend yourſelves as good officers. The pariſhioners may revolt 
againſt the charge of building a new workhouſe; but is it leſs your 
duty to repreſent the caſe ?—Is not the next thing to having a large 
Houſe, to bring a ſuitable number of people into a ſmall one ?—You 
ſerve the pariſhioners gratis, faithfully, and upon principle—They are 
in your debt; not you in 7heirs. Behold the inconfiſtency ! They 
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complain of the preſent cbarge does it produce all the good which: 


they expect? You do your utmoſt upon the preſent plan : are the con- 


ſequences of ſuch plan happy? You can never promote health nor 


induſtry, decency, piety, or any other good, in ſo effectual a manner 
as you wiſh.— The plan is ad: the effect of it will be the fame. I ain 


ſenſible, from the quality of your paupers, that ſo much labour cannot 
be expected, as ſome fondly imagine; but I apprehend: a great deal 


more may be done, than is done: more health may be enjoyed; more 
virtue promoted, and your objects may go in a briſker circulation into 


the world. Your credit will riſe with your economy: ;! and your c- 


nomy in. proportion to your room 10 extend aur arms, and make pro- 


per diviſions of your paußers. I mean not to increaſe. TR A | 


except it be for pace. Space will make induſtry flouriſh 
be more abundant.—Your kitchen might poſſibly be n wk 


more frugality; your clothing rather contracted, as the number of your 
objects in the houſe would be leflened.——You: tell me, that were the 
plan I recommend to take place, the paupers who would: apply, in 


hopes they ſhould: have an allgance made them, out of the: houſe, know- 


ing they ſhould be refuſed admittance into it, would exceed all com- 
putation. It may be ſo: but this proves nothing; the” application: can 


avail, only as the object is entitled to relief from the degree of the 
diſtreſs; of which you are to judge. This reaſon appears to me as a2 
further proof of your ſervile adherence to cuſtom, and the inconſiſtency 


of it. I readily grant, that many of the kind of people who. are in 
the train of applying for admiſſion: into this workhouſe, will plead 
for it; and the juſtice of the peace may give them orders for relief: But 
when he knows how you are circumſtanced, and upon What principles 
you act, it is hardly to be conceived he will gifreſs you: with arders 
which he knows you can with, no conſiſtency eomply with. He muſt 


be ſenſible that your houſe, like every, other thing, has its bounds; and 


if it were neceſſary to litigate the point with him, the laſt. reſort muſt 
be to parhament.—Y ou may perchance be obliged to allow ſome paupers 
equal to the charge of admittance; or to accommodate. them in ſome 
ether houſe, at a ſtill greater expence: but you will not be the leſs able 
to vindicate your conduct. You: cannot reverſe the order of Nature, 
and make air and ſpace leſs neceſſary to health, labour, and good order. 
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If the pariſh prefers making ati addition to their wotkhoule, a greater 
number of objects may be received. If it will build a new one, it may 
ſtill be better. It muſt bear the charge that is neceſſary ; ; but, for my 
own part, I Will no longer ſubmit to your plan T will not engage to 
preſerve due order and economy, where paupers have not toom for 
health, nor labour, nor diet, nor ſweet air. If when they ſhould be 
refreſhed by reſt, for the work of the returning day, they breathe pu- 
trid ar, human nature will droop: Let us not exact their making | 
| bricks'4vhout ftraw 3; but oblige them to make them 4075 it. 1 am 
confident, that if the houſe is rendered a. houſe of labour, in the iſſue 
many of your paupers will chuſe to labour for themſelves; and 


perchance you may, without the difficulty you dread, Keep within the 
limits preſcribed. You ate ſenfible, the 6ut-penſioners never coſt us {6 | 
much as thoſe who are received into the workhouſe; and that it is 
more eaſy for us to diſcover the real ſituation of a pauper, than for .-. 
Juſtice of the peace to find it out; conſequently we ſhalt judge better 
what is to be done. So far from injurig the poor, ot the pariſhisner, 
this plan is the otily'one for the common good. It will induce the paupers 
to labour the more, from the tonflderatioh, that it will not avail, - 
merely to give evidence of the right of ſettlement, in order to lead a 
lazy hfe in a workhouſe, ſhould any one defire it. Let the event be what 
it may, in the name of God, break through this inſalutary practice! 
Render the care of the poor more reſpectable; and no longer inti- 
midate people of fortune and condition from attending the workhouſe, 
for fear of being poiſoned with the ſtench of an unnatural con- 
gregation of numbers. Invite them to come to it as the aſylum of 
mercy ; the ſcene of obedience to the great lawgiver of our religion |! 
I appeal to your own hearts! It would be endleſs to relate what 
dreadful mortality has attended the bringing a crowd of people into a 
ſmall ſpace. I refer you to your own annals, regiſtered in your death- 
book. Behold his liſt of the dead, under ſome of your prede- 
ceſſors Let us not walk in the ſame tracks of miſery and mortality. 
There is no poſſibility of eſtabliſhing a regular economy with a houſe 
ſo crowded! Juſtice cannot be done to the paupers, to the pa- 
Fiſh, nor to the nation ! You muſt limit the number, according to the 
dimenfions of your houſe, and the rooms it contains, or renounce order 
B b 2 


and 
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and economy. Shew an example to other pariſhes; whoſe practice 
is juſt the ſame as our own. Exerciſe your common-ſenſe and humanity ; 
and by a reſolute adherence to a right principle, break the ſhackles of 
cuſtom ; emerge from this gulph of - ifery : no longer walk in 
ſo rugged a path, but change your ways, that the pauper may rejoice 
in the labour of his hands, and bleſs the tongue that bids him 
work; and the heart that dictates the proper means of preſerving his. 
life, and rendering his induſtry profitable. To complain of the enor- 
mous weight of the poor-rates, and not eſtabliſh a regular plan of 
c2conomy,. is a double abſurdity. I mean nothing neu, nothing ro- 
mantic: If health, if induſtry, if labour, and good order depend on 
reſtraining the number of your paupers to be admitted, ſhew that you 


are good officers, good ſubjeSs, and ons men, * n with td 
on + ren plan / © Fs VF | 
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Thus i I often. expoſtulated with my fellow-labourers and brother 
_ officers; but ſo it is, perſugſion has. loft its name! They are incloſed 
within the magic circle of cuſſom, and can be diſinchanted only by an act 
of parliament. It reſts on you to reform 4 eulen, and ee 
the progle | Farewell. 


LETTER 


4 0 do good and forbear from evil, is the ſummary of human. life, un- 
= der its beſt circumſtances. We have explored the fields of benevo- 
lence, with reſpect to the ignorant, the perverſe, the indigent and the 


a; ifreft.. In a commercial ſtate like this, tho' Wealth and luxury will 
make many idle and profligate.; diligence and aſſiduity cannot fail of. 
a reward. 


In the mean time, the want CE a regular * will occafion much the 
greater portion of miſery, as the conduct of the poor convinces us every 
day; and there is no remedy to ſoften the rigours of it ſo effectual as pur=- 
fuits of induſtry ;. , not only to fill up time agreeable to the order of Pro- 
. vidence, but in conformity to the decree of Heaven, ew them that men 


are born to labour. 


Next to 8888 Heinig and knitting are the moſt eſſential, to 
produce food and. raiment: I apprehend that all females turned of ſix . 
years old, of all ranks. and conditions, ſhould: be taught. to knit and 


ſpin: the rich, that they may be the more induced as they grow up, 


to. ſuperintend the poor, as. the piety of the ſex ſhould lead them to 
do; and ſee them well taught and practiſed in theſe fimple arts; 


and the poor to be enabled. to earn, their own bread, however ſcanty it 


may be, as long as health or age permits. Theſe are arts which 


both children and adults may carry with them into the world, 


and which. muſt be of the greateſt. benefit to them, eſpecially when 
they have no other employment. In blindneſs, or in darkneſs, they 


may be enabled by knitting to get ſomething towards their maintenance. 
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In ſome parts of this kingdom ſpinning and knitting are very much 
in uſe; in others, unknown, or neglected. Not many years ſince 
I had a viſit from a man who töld me a melancholy ftory of his 
poverty; and the diſtreſs of his family, conſiſting of ſeven children, 
from ſix to thirteen years old: I aſked him how they were em- 
ployed; and how much the youngeſt might earn by knitting and 
ſpinning? O Lord! Sir! * Gays he, © they are too young to do any 
thing for themſelves : beſides, it is mot the cuſtom in London, to teach 
children, in private families, to knit and ſpin.” 1 believe the poor man was 
in the right as to the laſt part of his ſtory with reſpe& to cuſtom, but 
— much miſtaken as to the children' 8 being t too Tong. 


If pariſh officers were veſted with more power to encourage induſtry, 
in order to prevent pariſhioners from becomin g paupers, they might keep 
many out of the paths which lead ſo directly to the gallows. I have 
talked to many proſtitutes, and other wretched beings, the daughters of 
ſoldiers and labourers, and low mechanicks, who were ſuch ſtrangers 
to knitting and ſpinning, as hardly to know the difference of a needle and a 
fin. Shall we think of no kind of inſpection into ſuch calamitous 
effects of ignorance and zdleneſs ? I have heard it objected, that knitting 
of ſtockings, at beſt, falls ſo much ſhort of weaving, it can never turn 
to account: My anſwer is, ſomething may be gained: I know not of: any 
ſubſtitute: It is not to be imagined that every one can turn weaver, 
nor is a loom portable like knitting-needles. This gives an active motion 
to the hands, and upon this account is a valuable acquifition—And as 
to ſpinning, J have lately ſeen ſome induſtrious ladies ſpinning by a ſmall 
portable ſpinning-wheel, which makes no noiſe, ſo that the mother 
might ſpin and teach her children, or the ſiſter do the ſame, and not diſ- 
turb the brother at his book : the price of 1 it may ſoon be rendered A; 


With regard to Ja.” 1 muſt obſerve that it is a vulgar error, 3 
a groſs Sanity, to ſet them to work, on very coar/e material. 
Spinning or knitting coarſe yarn for inſtance, is by no means proper for 
Jittle tender fingers; nor can the produce of ſpinning it, amount to a 
quarter part in value, of what might be done by the ſame young per- 
{on in the fame time, of finer thread or worſted. Thread for cam- 


bricks 


Tf? 


| bricks is ſpun by ebilaren, and noue but children can ſpin it well: it is 
done more by the feeling than the fight : It ſeems to be a groſs perverſion 


of the order of Nature to apply harſh. materials for. — to 
worlt oy. | 


There cannot be a ſtronger proof how much we ſtand in need of a 

new code of poor s laws, than the vaſt variety and ſucceſſion of litigated 

points; even in the inſtance of renting a farm of ten pounds per annum; 

whether the law means that it ſhalt be in the ſame, or may be in two: 
different pariſhes ; whether ten pounds rent paid, or ſo much produced: | 

whether a part of a houſe, having a ſeparate entrance, tho' the renter 

pays ten pounds, be one tenement; with all the variety which the dif- wo ics 
ferent. ſituation of things may furniſh to exerciſe the ingenuity of a learn- 


ed caſuiſt; and without producing any rule of court, for we. find the 
ſame caſe often Wedge different ways. — 


1 we e continue the 1 * Fs poor liv aeg to parochial 2 
ſettlen ents, let us eonſider whether we may not render the obligation: 
reciprocal, between thoſe who beſtow, and thoſe who receive the gift. 
I propoſe to your ſerious conſideration to give twelve months notice, 

and after this time to require, that all perſons turned of eight years old, 
and not exceeding forty, in order to entitle them to a parachial ſettle- 
ment, ſhall produce a gertificate figned by two reputable houſekeepers,. 

and atteſted by the vicar of the pariſh. where they have lived, that they 

can knit in ſuch a manner as to make a pair of ſtockings, worth at 

leaſt twelye-pence within the ſpace of five days, or ſpin to gain at leaſt 
an equal value. It is not to be imagined, if they could do. ſo much, 

but that many would be qualified to do a great deal more. Over- 
| ſeers in collecting the poor's rates being required to give notice that 
= this is a legal condition of ſettlement, it muſt have its effect on the 
minds of the indigent; and they would ſoon find the ſweets of it: the 

cuſtom. would grow familiar with the law, and the condition give new: 

life to induſtry. If we give the alternative, [pin, or knit, ſo as to gain. 

only two or three pence in a day, it muſt needs be attended with 

happy conſequences. It. ſeems natural to ſuppoſe that this condition 
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That there are FA many indigent perſons who are ignorant both of 
ſpinning and knitting; and breed up their children as they were bred up 
: _ themſelves, is not ſurpriſing. Our poor compute on their inheritance 
in the ee N and are therefore the leſs active. NUR, eee 
Amidſt the vaſt variety if the cincumſtanebe of men, it is evident, 
many muſt work for others, as well as for themſelves; and that thoſe S 
who are not arrived to years of labour, and thoſe that are paſt that period, 
make up a confiderable part of mankind. There is another large claſs, 
who do not add to the common ſtock : Theſe are born and g red in idle- 
neſs; and great compaſſion i is due to them; but the wiſeſttxpreſſion of 
ſuch compaſſion is to remove them from thoſe ſcenes, where idleneſs 
1s adopted as a principle of conduct; for injuſtice being grafted on it, 
the event muſt be injurious to the community. This departure from 
the true principle, by which men are entitled to the common protection, 
ſhould be rendered abhorrent to the rectitude of the heart. To bring 
this matter to the ſtandard of the infant mind, bread ought to be 
preſented to the eyes of children, to be given only as the reward of in- 
duſtry. They ſhould learn that they have no right to touch it, * they 
have . it, by the n of their hands. 


On this equitable arkigde, I hope you will think it a ſober Hot: 
lation, to propoſe conditions to entitle to a ſettlement ; and not like the 
labouring poor themſelves, imagine them born to an inheritance of 


bread, whether they contribute by labour to the common ſtock, or not. 
The ans d complaint is, 


1. How ſhall we employ the poor ? 
2. How ſhall we prevent — e , on us ? 


As to the laſt queſtion, it is too trivial to be much regarded, ſein 


that there 1 is ſcarce ſuch a thing as poſſeſſing wealth, and at the fame 


1 time 


I a3 4 


time pleading extreme poyerty, « or being idle, and appearing to work 3 
vet the vulgar notion is; it is impoſſible to find out who, i is in real 
Want or great diſtreſs. 
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'T he firſt e indeed, * * hows we e ſhall pole the poor,” 7 a b. 
rious anſwer ; and this is, © buy their labour, in caſe it ſhall apprar they 
Have no other. purchaſer; ; but give no more for 5 than it is fairly 

worth ; ; remembring that there are three objects for employment, 
hich are inexhauſtible, a houſe to cover us, raiment, and ford: Labour 
in the field, or in the city, in building, making roads, paving ſtreets, 
in a thouſand kinds of manufactures, and as many of gardening and 
agriculture. It is therefore. an unpardonable abſurdity at any time to 
pretend that the means of employment cannot be procured. for the 
Poor. On theſe depend, not only their own. ſupport, but that of 


* 4 4111 


the firſt and greateſt of mankind; and the more people there ate, 


3 


ſuppoſing ſufficient, land to cultivate, and materials to Work up, the 
_ richer will the people be. We ſee this abundantly proved. in America, 


where the land is cheap. It ariſes from the dillipation which riches 


4 4 


have introduced, that we leaye the part of mankind leaſt inclined to 
virtue, or moſt expoſed t to want, to the humane principle of « our poor- 


* * „ . 


laws, to carve for themſelves; and to eat as much, and work as little, 


SS ; 


as they pleaſe. bow N is in a 0s mealyre 2 caſe of many thouſands 
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Mi will not ſu ppoſe that 1 1 mean. to Sy part againſt the poor I am 
pleading for them: The matter in queſtion is the ſtate and condition of 
our poor country, reſpecting her police; the proper management e of the 
indigent part of our fellowrſubjects; ; and the diſeipline of thoſe on 
whom our very exiſtence depends. What ayails c our wealth; our Kill; 
our vaſt improvements; the fertility of our land; and the gracious 
- ſhowers falling from the heayens, which produce ſo much marrow and 
fatneſs, if we want re/olutzor to make every child of Alan, being a ſub- 
ject, know that his life depends on induſtry: .T hat very few thin gs are 
neceſſary to life; but ſuch things as are neceſſary. cannot. be procured 
without labour, and the ſweat of the brows: : _That as cuſtom i is equal 
to zature, labour becomes natural: That neceſſity is the mother of 
10 Cc c h - invention, 
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invention, and gives all human actions their energy? Thoſe whaſs for- 
þ 

tunes and fancies, lead them into an opinion of a thouſand imaginary 

wants; theſe alſo appear as neceſſary to their happineſs ; and that the real 

ROO of one gratify the imaginary wants of another. 


With regard to haupers, let us fuppoſe a nun er of them ſet on ſhore 
on a ſpot, where ſhelter, food, and raiment, are provided for a ſhort 
time only, and they ſee inevitable death before their eyes, if they do 
not ſet heartily to work to furniſh themſelves with the means of 
living: Supply them with brick and tile, lime and timber, and tools 
for building: Let them have flax and wool, ſpinning- wheels and looms, 
ſciſſors and needles, ſpades and grain to fow: let them have iron 

too; would this little deſolate colony, who in a workhouſe might not 

gain a tenth part of their fupport, periſh through 1dleneſs? - It is 
confeſſed, that there is yet a large portion of this iſland uncultivated.— 
The commons, which feed the cows or ſheep, the hogs-or turkies of 
the neighbouring cottagers, or more affluent inhabitants, cannot be 
be called uſeleſs: but there is much land of an inferior quality, and 
many a barren heath, where the addition of ſoil, with the common heat 
of the ſun, and the ſhowers from heaven, the force of art and labour 
would render fertile. In the ſame manner, villages may be diſ- 
perſed over ſome of our downs, where the inhabitants might find nou- 
riſhment. The ſheep. would. give them clothing; and a ſmall portion 
of land furniſh food. Reęſolution and d. /crpline, with COUT agement and. 
affftance * the afigent, work nie os wonders. ee 16 


In the ſame manner, were we more re frigat with be to the enting- 
ſo much awheater bread; conſuming ſo much barley i in beer; and our 
wild extravagance in our conſumption of oats, by horſes for pleaſure, 
we ſhould be able to maintain a million or two more people, with great 
eaſe. The want of ſobriety; of which we ſo much complain, dimi- 
niſhes our numbers. Let ſuch evils be reformed, and we ſhall fee the 
happy effects in population. As matters ſtand; we find heavy com- 
plaints of the increafe of the poor's tax, as if we had many more people 
than we could employ or find a ſupport for. Theſe are calamities 
Which hang together in a chain. We. are inſenſible of the evil: as 
| arts. 
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arts of peace do not call for greater numbers, ; we make no o provilidn for 
he app 757 ͤ ͤ dee 70 Wo 


105 the mean 1 we e.muſt provide for the people * 50 in Fſpight of 
our vices, come into the world: The very infant pariſh-poor now pre- 
ſerved in theſe cities, are at this time above 8,000, and the pariſhes are 
at a loſs how: to diſpoſe of them. What is to be done, but to remove 
them, where food and raiment riſe from the earth by the culture of 


mens hands? Thoſe who take ſuch children very young, ſhould be 
aſſiſted with a ſuitable apprentice fee; and an honeſt man, who would 


take a child at ſix, ſeven, or eight years of age; ten or twenty pounds 

might make both pariſhes a gainer; for if the child is kept four, five or 

ſix years longer, he muſt coſt twice the ſum given; and 1 in the iſſue be 
of leſs value to the community. 


In the political view, we are to conſider children as colts, Hale or 


chivary ; it will coſt ſo much to bring them to a mature ſtate for uſe; but 


a boy or girl of a tender age, converted to good uſe, though after a 
heavy charge, is valuable; when a drone, a vagabond, or a thief, is but 


a noxious animal. 


Every day's experience proves that we are over-ſupplied with people 


in theſe cities: it need not be ſo in the country; there is field ſufficient 
for their being employed in labour, agriculture and manufactury. 


Here are ſo many young perſons, that numbers ſell themſelves, as they 
call it, in order to be conveyed to America, there to enter into a laviſh 


ſervitude. Can any conduct be more impolitic. or. abſurd, in a free 
country? The towns and villages of England ſend at leaſt fix thouſand 
perſons annually to London: One would imagine, that the furniſhing em- 
ployment for the indigent in the country, inſtead of being the firſt and 
greateſt, is the laſt and moſt inſignificant object of our police. We 


receive theſe ſupplies, without making any returns in kind; when it 


would be eaſy to tranſplant the number, of at leaſt 1 500 to 2000 pariſh 
pauper children yearly. If proper encouragement were given to enlarge 
the capacities of our ur farmers cottagers, manufatturers, and rural mecha- 
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nics, to take charge of the overflowings of theſe monſtrous cities; we 
need not ſend the people abroad wantonly, as if the labouring poor 


were of no value at home :—Let them be employed, and there will be 


reaſon to think our parochial laws promote population. If they ſuppoſe 


the poor have a licence to become idle, becauſe there is a proviſion for 


them i in caſe of diſtreſs ; and at the ſame time tranſport them for fear of 


their periſhing, it is one of the greateſt imaginable abſurdities. The 


evil ariſes from illiberal notions of our common intereſt; and a groſs 
inattention to it. If our poor-laws make many improvident, and their 
improvidency drives them to this extremity z 1t carries an appearance, 


as if the proviſion for the poor, inſtead of being 9 means of OY 


them, is the . of our r loſing them. by 


This in effect is making a tacrifice of dür belt ant IVR intereft, by 
a  mifapplication of the two choiceſt things in har Ad 1 tine. 


N 1s guilty of of a breach of f ruft, and forfeits h his title! to Fey hours 
which he holds in the ſtate. I maintain this to be common ſenfe, com- 


mon religion, common policy, in the moſt obvious view of life. Were 


LY 


every man. to take his ſhare in the care of the poor, in proportion to 


his rank and fortune, nothing but ſuch vice as would merit a priſon; 


or infanity,, which might require confinement, could i interkut the 
harmony of ſociety. 


- >» ers 


The fact is univerſally A o wle aged. that v upon. he whole we- want” 


people ; rather decreafing by emigration, than. increaſing by numbers of 
births. Can this be ſtrength to the nation, or give it defence in war? 
Shall we make our laws militate againſt the great purpoſe for which. 
they were inſtituted by our pious anceſtors ? To. inveſtigate the cauſe: 
of the miſery we. complain of, and find. a remedy for it, as far as the: 
nature of the thing will admit, let me recommend to you, in 121855 
legiſlative capacity, to enquire, 


1. How many cottages have been Yeyetted to the ground i in this king- 
dom, fince 1740 


nn 
This 
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This is not ſo long a period of time but the number may be * aſ- 
ccrtained by 1 of landed „ in regard to their * 
_eftutod; ft | 
2. What number of cottages Have: been built, en of thoſe 
which have been repaired, and from were the 2 have not 
been ejected? | 

3. What the poor s rates amounted to in M7403 with the pric of 
beer and bread at that time? | 


4. What the poor's rates amounted: 1 to in 17745 with the price of 
beef and bread in that year ? 


If you find fuch rates increaſed to an amazing degree, and that 
vagabonds and beggars ſtroll about, in as great or larger numbers than 
at former periods of time; it muſt follow that the improvements of our 
lands, the increaſe of our buildings in our towns, and the expanſion of 
our conimeree, have not been attended by a proportionate increaſe of the 
ecbmforts and ſupports of life, among the poor; but Juſt the mama 
and conſequently that rd. is out of e e 


Though the hore may Allow, in lunury ; we ſhall find it genera» 
ting miſery to a great part of the community: and in proportion as po- 
leer is wanted, the labouring part of the nation will ſink into an abject 
and contemptible ſtate. That it is good, upon the whole, there ſhould 
be want and beggary, appears to be a paradox : That miſery will prevail 
in a degree, is beyond diſpute : But if we do not think of new devices 
for labour, and-a more equitable diſtribution of the produce of the 
earth, we level the road to miſery; and in the form of plenty and 
ſplendor trample down police, and eſtabliſh. diſtreſe, as if it were a 
principle of government. To impute the evil to the decreaſe of trade, 
is contrary to the real fact: If we aſcribe it to the vices of the com- 
mon people, we ſhall come nearer the mark. But who is accountable 
for their being vicious? Whatever cauſes may co-operate, the want 
of police is one of the plentiful ſources of the calamity, and therefore 
to this, but not to this only, are we to whack all the healing powers 
the underſtanding can ſuggeſt. - | 
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As to trade, it is no „ to ſay, that had we leſs of it, thoſe who 
work for foreigners might work for themſelves, and though they would 
ſee leſs money, they might be ſupplied with more food and raiment, and 
better heuſes to cover them. As there would be leſs luxury, it ſeems 

reaſonable to believe they produce of the earth would be more equally 
divided. Neither rich nor poor could enjoy the ſame ſuperfluities; but 
their real wants would be very few, and virtue might reſtrain us more 
from the extravagant uſe of the good things of nature. By luxury. 
I mean criminal exceſs, and an expence, beyond the fortunes of indi- 
viduals. We could not uſe ſo many articles which are not neceſſary ; 
: and we ſhould not be ſo much Wen to abuſe * as are. 


But taking ning a8 Hit are, and endbowenring to Fo as much fo- 
reign trade as we can, let us remember our police at home, in order to 
make the common people as numerous, virtuous, and happy, as reaſon and 

experience ſuggeſt they might be, under proper management. This 
is the natural effect of trade in, its ſecond gradation of improvement. 
Let us check the effects of the 7hird. If the giving the poor proper 
habitations, advice, and aſſiſtance upon all emergences is right, we muſt 
eſtabliſh ſchools to teach their children the fear of God; with the means 
of keeping themſelves conſtantly employed. If ſuch a rule of conduct 
can promote the glorious end, let us, as individuals, in whoſe hands 
rich talents are entruſted, think of the practice of our duty to our 
inferiors, as the trueſt expreſſion of our love for our country. Good 
diſpoſitions are eſſential to the ſupport of good laws ; as good /aws muſt 
co-operate with virtue to make good ſubjects. Such laws come in aid, 
as a ſpur to do good, and a bridle to reſtrain from evil: and we muſt 
take the n of them. | 


In order to inveſtigate the object, we muſt obtain proper knowledge of 
it: this requires a regular courſe of enquiry. If we mean to ſupport the 
race of mankind, and to put our country in a flouriſhing ſtate, we ſhould 
conſider that the tender paſſions ſtill prompt the ſexes to ſeek each other: 
Poverty, however acute, ſeldom ſtarves love, among the poor; nor will 
affection for the produce of it be extinguiſhed, whilſt any virtue re- 

I mains. 
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mains. Miſery, as I have faid, there will be; but extreme poverty 
among great numbers, in this rich commercial country, ſhould be a pro- 
. digy! It would be very rarely found, were the lower claſſes of the people 
under the diſcipline of a good police : and the higher attentive to the im- 
portant duty of preſerving ſuch police. But alas! patriotiſm takes an- 
. other turn: the vanity of words, jealoufies and fears, horſes and coaches,. 
fine clothes, and a thouſand other fine things, are in a great meaſure 
become ſubſtitutes for true zeal and the preſervation of the people !. . 


How ought our cheeks to redden at the thought that magiſtrates 
ſhould imagine they were acting the part of patriots, to /e// the people 
into Britiſb dominions, where they are not wanted (a), and remove them 

from our own iſland, where labour is fo valuable, and ability for defence 
ſo important, without a ſingle effort to employ them! Does this wear 
the pleaſing aſpect of public love? Were our views leſs contracted, and 
vue more capable of carrying our ideas beyond the little ſpot on which we 
live, we ſhould firſt think of rebuilding our city houſes now in ruins, 
or of pulling them down; widening narrow ſtreets, and giving the poor 
air to breathe. Half the ſum ſpent annually in extravagant feuſting, ho- 
many acres would it cultivate? When we hear. of numbers flocking 
over to America, from Scotland and Ireland, by the extravagant extor- 
tion and inhuman policy of landlords, we ſtartle at the thought: We 
ſee the mote im our brothers eye, but. diſcern not the beam in our own. 
Inſtead of weeping; at the feet of mock patriotiſm, Britannia may be 
ſculptured, mourning over the ignorance, as well as inactivity, of 
fome of her children. It were better, from the contiguity. ef places 
to ſend colonies to Ireland, or even to the QOrkneys,. than. ſhip them 
off for America.—Can you tell me, how many acres. of waſtes, or lands 
Half. cultivated,. are to be found within forty miles of: London? I be- 
| heve it is more than poſſible, in the nature of things, to entertain half 
a million. of people. more than there. is. 


But 


3 It has been 3 chat! in — — to prevent the abuſe of erer miſerable beings ſel- 
ling themſelves to maſters of ſhips, without knowing what they were about, the magiſtrates 
would make the bargain „ in a more decent manner, and ſubject theſe young people to ſo much 
« the 4 miſery.“ 
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But why Nad our people off this ifland ? Is it to give. * to hor- 
ſes to devour our grain, I mean horſes of mere pleaſure and parade? Then 
let the poor eat, what the rich may well rejoice in, tho' horſes will not 
feed on it; I mean fiſh, which Nature has furniſhed us with, in vaſt abun- 
dance. Are we ſo trammeled in our politics, as to diſcourage their eat- 
ing a cheap food, and drive them away becauſe they cannot purchaſe 
aliment that is dear? Let us employ more hands on the Banks of New- 
 foundland, and bring home dried ſiſb, it is moſt excellent ſavory meat: we 
might be ſure of admirable diet at three halfpence a pound. They may 
be glad of ſuch food, in the country whither they would go: and our 
common people would be glad of it alſo, if they knew its merit. To let 
them wander becauſe our land is dear, and yet take no advantage of our 
waters, is monſtrous! At this rate we muſt change our ſyſtem, lower 
our intereſt of public funds, and lower our taxes, or we may have a 
deſerted iſland, as well as a deſerted village. How many rivers have we, 
which with a little management would produce much good food! 7y- 
duftry can never fail of its reward. Where ſoil cannot be made to bring 
forth an increaſe, may not water be introduced to nouriſh fiſh for food? 
We are labouring in ſome capital works of water communications, by 
which the fewer hands are to become neceſſary: Shall we think of no 
ſchemes purpoſely calculated to employ a great number of people, by 
which they may draw an immediate ſupply of food and raiment? Walk 
over your grounds. Survey them with an attentive eye. Conſider That 
part as the moſt valuable, from which you draw the leaſt portion of your 
income, becauſe it will employ the greateſt number of people, and 
give them bread. Don't be ſurprized, I am ſpeaking the language * 
love for my ena: bd diveſted of all ſelfiſh eee 


Where is vhs country beſides this; in which there is any parnckiial 
tax for the poor? There are indeed various modes of alliſting them 
in all countries, and thoſe who truly believe particularly in Chriſt, 
have Heaven in proſpect, as a reward for their beneficence. We, 
who live under a government the moſt lenient upon the earth, en- 
joying the pureſt religion, have made a ſteady and permanent proviſion 
for the poor; but the law is miſconſtrued, the execution of it is neg- 
lected by the mon and intelligent, and its advantages abuſed by the 


. indigent. 
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kgm, It juluy ſuppoſes it objects chiefly to conſiſt of the very 
young, who are not arrived to years of labour; and the very aged, who 
are paſt their ability for it. Others whom we provide for, are preſumed 
to be lame or blind, fich, or plunged by misfortunes into a temporary 
calamity. For all theſe, relief is afforded : the infant is protected till 
he grows up; and if he is not claimed by his parents, he is in due time 
put out by pariſh officers. Unleſs we abuſe the poor's law even to for- 
feit ſo grand a charter, human nature cannot be diſgraced : no one. can 
be left to Oy either in . middle age, or in N " 2 looks. 5 


This ſeems to „be the gd des of this . | 10 a l of 
time we have enlarged our plan: Hoſpitals and infirmaries unnumbered 
have ariſen out of the defects, or unavoidable inabilities of it; but 
theſe -ought not, becauſe of their greater local importance, to lower 
the reputation of the parochial inſtitution ; for That which is general, 
permanent, and founded on law, ſhould be confidered as entitled 
to the firſt rank. Villages, or little towns, cannot adminiſter ſuch 
aid in phyſic or ſurgery, as the reſidence of the moſt ſkilful phyſicians 
and ſurgeons ; and ſo far we muſt give credit to our policy as well as 
humanity, in ſuch noble ſtructures : but if we had diſcharged our duty, 
in a proper manner, there could not have been any occaſion for congre- 
gating the poor, as in the caſe of county houſes induſtry, which equally 
depend on the parochial tax. If we examine our own hearts with 
attention, we ſhall find, that our dependence on this tax, together with 
our hoſpitals, . has deceived many into a belief that our buſineſs is done. 
When we add our private beneficence to individuals, and ſtill behold 
miſery predominate, we wonder at the event, and think the diſeaſe in- 
curable! Moſt truly it has this appearance, 'till we conſider, that the 
grand pillar of human happineſs is ſtill wanting. The doctrines of 
labour and religion are not properly inculcated. Many are bred up in 
idleneſs, as if it were a profitable ſcience: and of conſequence ns no 
Tagore to moral obligations. 4 e 


It is evident, we are come to that ſtate of debility in morals, that 
vaſt numbers of us require the able advice. We preſume a great 
ny :. N deal 


TT 
deal too much on our liberty, forgetting that coercive power, and the 
fear of puniſhment, are the grand. preſeryatives of order and the 'guar- 
dians of human happineſs. Upon this principle, and as ſomething-con- 
tributory to the remedy of this moral and political difeafe, I humbly 
propoſe as a means to recover the reputation of induſtry among certaim 
claſſes of the people, and in general to preſerve the dignity of nw pare 
chial law, that the title to a ſettlement ſhould be conditional. 

1. No child turned of eight years. eld, nor adult under fey, ſhalt 
have a legal title to the privileges of the parochial law, merely for hav- 


ing been born, or living in ſervitude, on a certain ſpot.. . 
2. They ſhall do IE! for themſelves, that others: may do ſome- 
thing for them. 
3. Our anceſtors before 8. Elieabetks TING as well as after hams 
were ſevere: enough in their exactions, but not aware they might 
counteract their own principle, and provide for wants,, without: pro- 
_ viding any means. of preventing ſuch wants. Diſblutenqſ having poi-- 
| foned the minds of the people; [/hame has renounced her attributes; and: 
it ceaſes to be wonderful that many ſhould demand a ſupport, who 
might do without public aſſiſtance They bluſh not to confeſs their ig 
norance of the means: of getting a morſel of bread. The reformation. 
we ftand in need of, muſt be founded: in coercive power, exerciſed with 
a ſteady, tho' lenient. hand. And: what: can this ſo properly be, as to 
induce the poor, by motives of intereſt, and a ſenfe of ſhame, to apply 
themſelves to the means of obtaining their oαn ſupport, by weaken- 
ing the force of that ſecurity on which they preſume they ſhall find 
one, let their conduct be what it may? I * to add a condition or 
two, as a title to the parochial ſettlement. 
I. That after twelve months (or a longer time, if vou think proper) 
all male children turned of eight years old, ſhall:ſpin. and knit. 

2. All females, of. the ſame age; ſpin, knit, and . n in certain 
caſes which may be provided for. 

The work may be as eaſily accompliſhed, as to teach them. to Pre 


eſpecially when they ſee the 8 the brothers and ſiſters, employed 
in * ſame way. 


1 3. That 
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3. That they ſhall be able, when called upon, to repeat, in a proper 
and, intelligible manner, the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
eee and a morning and an evening prayer. 

With regard to a child's inability to learn, the inſtances ml be 
rare, that any boy or girl would not have a capacity for it: and if the 
indulgence of the parochial law were leſs laviſh, ſuch qualifications 
would become familiar. The ſeeming ſeverity. in exacting ſuch condi- 
tions, would unavoidably operate in the eſtabliſhment of the rural 
ſchools, mentioned (a). This would be a two-fold incentive to uſeful 
knowledge: it would prevent the poor from being ſo totally undiſciplined, 
and ſo barbarouſly i ignorant. Their knowledge of morality would thus be 
eſtabliſhed on a more certain foundation : They would more attentively 
conſider the exiſtence of the one true God, and of Feſus Chriſt, the 
great Prophet, Saviour, and Teacher of the chriſtian world. 

„ 1 they are not of the Anglican national church, they muſt, in 
that caſe, bring certificates from their reſpective paſtors, giving evi- 
dence that the pauper has been bred under them; or hath hong taught 
ſuch religious duties as their perſuaſion requires. 

5. You will aſk me, ſuppoſing they are ignorant of theſe 3 and 

are of no church, know nothing of religion, and can as well fly as knit 
or ſpin; are they to be ſtarved to death? No:; let them be confidered 
as vagrants, or caſual poor: they may be objects of commiſeration, 
without any legal title to ſettlement, derived from a local inhabitation. 

6. If they have no claim to a ſupport for want of a qualification 
with reſpect to labour and religion, they are in a ſtate of diſgrace ; and 
ſhould be ſo confidered by other On oft 855 


The great compaſſion Aa by. our parochial laws, which were in- 
| tended to promote good order and the fear of God, on the preſent 
careleſs plan of bad educacation, is defeated : It was neyer in contem- 
plation that the poor would forget God. Conditions being made, the 
overſeers muſt be required to deliver to the reſident miniſter, or 
curate of the pariſh, a liſt of the pooreſt part of the pariſhioners ; 
and at the fame time acquaint im of the conditions of their legal 
ſettlements. If ſuch reverend gentleman is found negligent in his 

part 


(a) See page 169. 
„ 
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part of the duty required, viz. to admoniſn from the pulpit, and to attend 
the decrepid in a workhouſe, or what elſe may belong to his office; after 
a reſpectful remonſtrance, it ſhould be conſidered as a decent ſubject 
of complaint to his dzce/an : and if it ſhall appear to the veſtry, or 
other parochial meeting, that the ir complaint to the biſhop has pro- 
duced no good; the ſecond ſhould be made with ſome public notoriety, 
ſo that his lordſhip might ſtand bound to take cognizance of it; and 
as the head ſhepherd of his dioceſe, enquire into the merits of the uh 
cauſe. As this regulation would add to the duty of the clergy, I mean 
that it ſhould increaſe their pay: I am ſure it would add to their 


_ dignity, and give them that weight and influence over the people, 
which is the very thing of which we ſtand in ſo great need. 


| Unleſs we mean to refine away our religion, we mult ere long do 
ſomething of this kind, or we may live to ſee the moſt melancholy 
effects from the profligacy of the people. There is no living without reli- 
gion. As cuſtom is now fuppoſed to ſtand, the vicar or his curate attends 
the workhouſe to adminiſter the facrament to the aged pau - Who can- 
not go abroad: and it is preſumed that every clergyman, in compliance 
with his call to preach the goſpel, is equally diſpoſed to do the duty of 
a diſciple of his Maſter, and act in conformity: to the great truths of 
chriſtianity. The clergy: are deemed- eſſential to our conſtitution, and 
have a ſhare-in making all our laws: Will not the biſhops be glad te 
further this temporary authority, to exhort and admoniſh every clergy-- 
man who may be omiſſive in his duty? Every true friend to the con- 
ſtitution, will rejoice to ſee a police eſtabliſhed, by which, church. and 
ſtate may harmonize | in their views of W the l happineſs. 


It is a vulgar notion; that our liberty is an impediment to our police: 
our irreligion is one impediment, and our /icentionſneſs another. We ſrt 
down contented, as if we could not enjoy both liberty and police : To 
judge from the event, we muſt have both, or we fhall have neither. 
If the exiſtence of a nation, in a ſtate of freedom, depends on the good 
order, piety, and induſtry of the inhabitants, and acts of parliament are 
ſovereign mandates ; what hinders our having a police? To provide 
food and raiment for. the poor, and not inſtruction how to conduct 

them 
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chemſclyes as Fe ſubjedts and' chriſtians, - to take the beſt. care 
both of body and ſoul, is a groſs abſurdity, This propoſal may, 
at the firſt view, appear. as. viſionary, | | becauſe it is. neu, piaus, or 
fri. If it were aſked, May it not be left to the pariſhes? —ls it not 
too ſmall an object? To the fir queſtion I anſwer, that the want. of 
ſimplicity and piety, is the chief cauſe of the national diſtreſs in queſ- 
tion.— To the ſecond: Will you leave That to be decided by thoſe, 
OW! indeciſion, and inconſiſtent conduct, and indeed their want of 
power, is the very evil which calls for your aid? Let us take care not 
to impute to the inſignificance, or ſmallneſs of the object, ſentiments 
which derive their origin from the littleneſs of our minds. Are not 
labour and 8 the firſt and greateſt on +. a 


OY is a eee Kea, og that e are 1 inſolent, prefurn- 
ing on their right, derived from the parochial laws. This right, in the 
very nature of things, muſt be founded on. reaſonable. conditions. All 

right is by mutual compact: I propoſe reaſonable: terms of qualification. 
for a. legal ſettlement, ſuch as include the higheſt intereſt of the per- 
ſons concerned. — The duties of humanity will ſtill ſtand on their pro- 
per baſis: and no law can be ſuppoſed to preclude the exerciſe of: them. 
Al am firmly of opinion, an eſtabliſhment of this kind would intro- 
duce a regular police, on the ſolid Fondation of en and je fpre- 


nns 8 2c) | ME SK 
* J 


= alt "nR man Lf ds « or a mere man ou” "0 ignorant of 
the ſtate of the poor, and unaccuſtomed to ſuch reflexions, will ſmile 
at ſuch propoſitions. - He will deſire ſomething which he ſuppoſes to- 
be of more dignity in a national view, and may ſarcaſtically ſay, This 
{ſmells too much of the tabernacle ; or perhaps think .1t invades the 
province of the church. The ſuppoſition, that every thing that is pious, 
is therefore methodiſtical, or the produce of falſe tenets in religion; is 
one of the fooliſh diſtinctions of the age we live in. In. general, our re- 
finements, with reſpect to religion, degenerate into impiety: we feel 
the effects, but we do not trace them up to their cauſe, leſt. we ſhould. 
find reaſon, whilſt. we complain of others, to bluſh at our. own miſcon- 
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As to the minutia of police, which conſiſts in a number and well. 
'blended compound of ſmall articles, Z muſt obſerve, that a good ge- 
neral ſhould be acquainted with the petty, as well as the grand: detail 
of war. If the ſoldier is not provided with a warm meſs, under an 
inclement ſky, he will fall under the fatigue of his march: if we do not 
deſcend to the good order of the poor, by means of ſome other fear 
than that of the gallows, © our ee in an - ſtrength, 1kitl, and 
power, will dry = ue EO Th 7s Don 5805 ui Sock. 
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That uch a qualifications may ene = more b ffe@tually, to ag; tha 


| indigent out of the poor ee it e be OY As a wg te —_—_— 


not a ſtatute law.— 0 Dis Wocsl 
1. Not to ſpend above e 9 . on \ paupers in the 


article of od (4) .— This is more n is "_ or e e 


many labouring people. re Ant 


2. Thoſe who are ſtrong to eat, ede FRET? to aks _ he 
who earns above ixpence a-day, might have à larger allowance; or 2 
portion of it may be reſerved for them, in order that has _ be 
returned into the world ſo much the ſoonert. * 

3. Examine ſtrictly who is fit for labour in a 1 or as an 
out- penſioner, that, if poſſible, 2 ſuitable taſk, ene to their abilities, 
be performed. 1 & 00 

4. To appoint a truſty 1 or two, to the office of ier z to 
diſcover the real ſtate of thoſe who petition for a weekly ane, a8 
el ra 


| This office is ſuppoſed to belong to the overſeers, OG An e, pa- 
riſhes, having ſo much work upon their hands, are ſeldom ſufficiently | 
attentive to it. Every one is ſubje& to be impoſed on: The art or 


falſchood of the petitioner on one fide, and the compaſſion of the over- 


ſeer on the other, helps many a deceiver. It ſtill becomes a queſtion, what 
work the party is capable of; and whether he will do any work, unleſs 
he is compelled by being brought into the workhouſe?—The ſharteſt deci- 
fion is t0 bring him; but not always the moſt prudent ; for the room 
ſhould be left for him whoſe circumſtances, from tender age, Or hoary 
locks, ſickneſs, or infirmity, admit of 20 doubt. TRE 
5. In 


{a) I mean in London and Weſtminſter : in the country it is eſtimated at 2d 5. 


L 2 1 


8. In all caſes, the uur muſt make it clear and definitive i in whom the 


power of choice, and degree of charity, is veſted: 
6. Particular care ſhould be taken of the regiſter of paupers, agree- 


able to what I have already mentioned, diſtinguiſhing males and females ; 


and making four or five claſſes of each, according to ages. This re- 
gifter ſhould contain the following heads in marginal columns, viz. 
N?—name—age—title to ſettlement — qualification (ſuppoſing the. 
propoſition. I have made to take place)—trade or employment re- 
lation or friend moſt capable to aſſiſt them — place of abode, if any — 


ability for work—diſeaſe, if any proſpects of relief by friends—if 


married, mark . number of children — by what acoident rendered 
indigent - hen admitted hen diſcharged. Other marginal columns 
tight contain the heads thought moſt proper, to complete the hiſtory. 
of the payper in a line or two. Under the name ſhould ſtand, in the mar- 

ginal column, if has had the ſmall-pox, a p; if can read, am 7; if ca- 
pahle of labour, a c; with ſpace for ſome other particulars. 'The heads: 
of all-fach regiſters. ſhould: be done on royal paper, in copper- plate, 
atherwiſe: the repetition: of words, is a labour to the clerk, which he 


grows negligent of. The paper ſhould be alſo ruled with 4 or 5 lines 


for _ dom to allow en in _ lun 


kes 1 aut Ae upon too a WE? ahi when ſuch: -ropiſtors 


are made and kept, if nothing but the cover of the book. is ſeen by thoſe: 


who are moſt intereſted to en 5 mach may as well give up their: 
charge n 
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HERE is Acker ablandity-x more es thin any 1 Haven 
yet mentioned; and which breeds much miſchief in the ſtate 
of police. By the 7th of his preſent Majeſty, which has operated 
ſo happily in the preſervation of 'the infant pariſh poor, it is required. 
that no perſon, within the pariſhes comprehended in the ſaid act, ſhall 
be put out to ſerve apprentice beyond the age of twenty-one years. 
And no magiſtrate, or juſtice of the Peace, or any man of common- 
ſenſe, can conceive, that a carpenter or a ſmith, a wheelwright or 
a bricklayer, or the profeſſor of any laborious or mechanical art, ſhould 
in this forward and improved age, hold a young man or woman bound 
beyond theſe years. Vet, by a ſtrange fatality attending our police, the 
common indentures of pariſh poor, muſt be made to ſerve to the age of 
twenty-four years, for no general alteration has yet taken place in the 
43d of Queen Elizabeth, which requires ſuch ſervitude. The act, 7th of 
| kis preſent Majeſty, as confined to theſe cities, condemns this article in 
the ancient poor's law, declaring that it © prevents marriage, checks 
induſtry, and diſturbs domeſtic peace.” Would you think it poſſible, 
that after fo ſtrong and public a declaration, this clauſe in the 43 Elz. 
8 Should ſtand uncepealed | ? T 


The conteſts between maſter and apprentice, upon ſo unreaſonable 
a ſervitude, are very frequent, and operate injuriouſly on the morals of 
both. People are wanted in the country more than they are here ; and 
therefore there is a ſtronger reaſon for the general alteration of this 
part of Queen Elizabeth's act. The reaſon why the 7th of his preſent 
Majeſty comprehended no more, is, that the grievance, with regard to 
the ſad mortality of the infant poor being local, in order to obtain the ac 


— without 


without any dangerous oppoſition, the movers of it thought it impo- 
litic to extend any clauſe beyond the local evil; but there is really no 
| reaſon that I conceive, why the poor ſhould not be all equally eman- 
cipated, in this inſtance. No general attempt to reform our poor laws 
has yet ſucceeded ; but why this abſurdity ſhould remain, I know not.— 
If we amend this part only, the law, will be fo much the leſs im- 
perfect. We may correct by detail, what we cannot rectify in the 
general view. If this is an obvious capital defect, reform it.—It is an 
object which I recommend to your very ſerious conſideration, as one 


of the moſt neceſſary and e duties of common Juſtice, 1 in behalf | 
of a Por: Ve 26 6) 


* 


1 take * Wa thias: you, 45a EP 97 8 1 peace, have had nu- 
merous complaints before you, on account of this twenty-four years 
ſervice. The uſual way of accommodating ſuch differences here, has 
been by recommending fidelity to the apprentice, and compaſſion to the 
maſter, to yield up a year or two. But why ſhould the clauſe continue 
in force? The original deſign has been long fince anſwered, and is now. 
become as totally unneceſſary, as withs arts-maſters of Bridewell-Hoſpital, 
of which it ſeems to be a companion. The apprenticeſhip to the age 
of twenty-four years, is indeed a kind of tax upon human miſery, de- 
grading the pauper three years beyond the period of life, at which 
our laws ſuppoſe every man qualified to be his own maſter, where great 
property is.concerned : but thoſe whoſe only property is the labour of 
their n. ſhould not * thus chained to the e 


As a leihen, you Rand PR to 1 juſtice hows beben cab 
ject and ſubject: nor is it leſs evident, that in the ſame degree you 
eſtabliſh peace, and a juſt economy, in order to promote moral recti- 
tude, you will ſtop the'gap at which ſo much diſorder and rapine break in 
upon us. If you can do more in correcting the ſeveral defects of the 
law, ſo much the happier ; but let not this any longer paſs unnoticed: 
It is an evil which will not be attended with "AF: controverſy. 
Farewell. 1 
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E come now to the conſideration of That part of our polict, in 
which we are the moſt dangerouſly deficient. It is univerſally 


acknowledged that our priſons, in their preſent. Rate, with ſome few 
_ exceptions, are ſchools for mfruttion in iniquity. They ate by no means 
ſufficiently large, nor are properly divided in apartments, to accorn- 
modate ſuch a number of, priſoners; as are fent to them: That there 


are generally no diviſions nor ſubdiviſions, by which malefactors of the 
loweſt, os higheſt degree; thoſe who are ſent to priſon only for debt; 
or committed on ſuſpicion of crimes of the moſt atrocious nature, can 
be ſeparated, is confeſſed. In ſome eaſes, I believe, condemned perſons 
are not divided from the reſſ of the priſoners; in others, the condemned 
do not enjoy the advantages of a private retreat from each other. 

This is the caſe in moſt parts over the kit dom: IL know it to be ſo in 
reſpect to our priſons in theſe cities. The remedy is obvious; but it will 
be attended with an expence, and therefore it is protracted, or evaded, 


inſomuch that we hardly hear of any intention of rectifying an abuſe of 


ſo capital a nature. We complain loudly. of That which is the effect 


of this miſconduct, and at the fame time ſuffen our indolence and pe- 
nurious neglect of police, to adminiſter to the. evikGood God! Are 


we /o./ar guilty of the blood which we ſhed? E am bold: in faggefting 


a thought, as if we were ourſelves in any degree guilty of the very 
crimes committed againft us, or the evils. that follow them. But fo it 
is: If we neglect the means of preventing the evil, it lies at our door. 
How can our conduct be reconciled, upon. any principle of judgment, 


W or * 2 


To 


Lows 


Ts inveſtigate. this object, at would be ene to cequice an account 
of OE _ . tuo _ 7; ET rag 


* 


. That the Sheriff of r county a8 give in an account of chi 
dimenſions of the ſeveral apartments in their reſpective priſons, in 2955 

length, breadth and height, and the uſes they are put to. 

2. The middle number of priſoners received into ſuch apartinents, | 
accordin g to the weekly reports, or any different ſhort 1 of t time, 
when the number of priſoners is beſt known. 5 

3. The eg W of nn at one time, during | the two 
years. 

4. How they were weed, with 0. to che quality of their 
offi; 3 I oct 
"0 cre at one time. 5. 5942 
56. The number committed, ſuſpected of felony. = 


F. The number that died in priſon. 04900 ono - 
8. The number acquitted for want of evidence. | E een 
9. The number pardoned. 8 1 *5 N e SG HL le 
10. The number hanged, {144 324s 074 ing 1 2128 


11. The amount of the county rates, paid out of the 1 
taxes, for the purpoſes of commitments, and other expences relative t to 
their reſpective priſons, according to act of parliamente. 
12. What proviſion for change of garments for the priſoners, 
13. What baths, for waſhing their bodies. = 
14. Ho often the priſoners change their linen, 
| T4. What regulations exiſt with regard to diet. | 
W If irong drink is permitted to be brought into the OY 


17. How the priſoners are attended by a ORE for the e public 
— and to diſcourſe with — 


Theſe, and much like quadions; wort lend to a Gorvegk inveſti- 
gation of this object. It is not to be preſumed, that our common fenſe 
and bumanity have forſaken us: and all the world will judge from the 
anſwers to ſuch queſtions, ſupported by preper. evidence, whether we 
are frightened by phantoms of our own. brain, or that the evil 
is ſubſtantial and formidable. From hence we ay. be led to con- 
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ſider what the remedy may be. If a total or partial change in the 
mode of puniſhing be neceſſary, we muſt decide what the change ſhall 


conſiſt in: Indecifion is one of the greateſt curſes that can attend a na- 
tion. We may then conciude, that the mode moſt agreeable to the com- 


plexion of our laws, and the humanity of our diſpofition, will claim 
the preference. It may at the ſame time be neceſſary to find a remedy 
which will be terrible to offenders. If death, in the degree now in- 


flicted as a puniſhment, does not intimidate the profiigate, and our Hu- 


manity and policy reſtrain us from exerting the full rigour of our laws as 


they now ſtand, in putting greater numbers to death: if baniſhment is 


found to be impolitic, and ineffectual: if mercy, by acquittance, is 


proſtituted: if the vulgar adage, ©* fave a thief from the: gallows, and 


he will cut your throat, is verified, in almoſt as many inſtances as 


there are commitments to Newgate, or diſcharges at the O B ailey: if b 
theſe things are ſo, we are to-confider- of the method moſt probable to 
reſtore malefactors to a uſe of their reaſon, and a knowledge of their 


religion. The argument being reduced to this iſſue; the queſtion ariſ- 


ing is, what is the beſt method for this purpoſe? When this is s well. di- 


geſted, e it with — into execution. 


We 2 agree, that labour by campulin is neceſſary: Some are for 


having malefactors led about in chains, to work; others, for labour 
in confinement; but neither one nor the other, ſeem to conſider what 
human nature is, with reſpect to evil communication ;. nor, conſequently, 


how inefficacious every method. muſt be, which congregates felons.. 
In what a dreadful fituatioa would That poor man be, who, penetrated: 
with a conviction of his crimes, and deeply ſenſible: of the gratitude he 


. owes his country, for his life, wiſhing to render it uſeful, and no leſs, 


to make his peace with heaven, if under. a. notion: of mercy,. and pre- 
tending to exerciſe our policy and humanity, we oblige ſuch perſon to 


paſs a number of years with the-moſt abandoned reprobates! Shall we 


not be guilty of equal folly and injuſtice? The good thief upon the 


croſs, could make no impreſſion on his companion, even at the point of 
death: ean our ſuppoſed penitent malefactor ſucceed in his. wiſhes,. 


to make others like himſelf, whilſt they are in bad company? It: is. 
obvious, that the reprobates will make no impreſſion. on each ather 
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to their advantage, ſo-as to-render them fit to be truſted again in the 

world, and become good ſubjects. If they are ſuppoſed utterly incapa- 

ble of being rendered ſuch, is there any policy, humanity, or religion, 

in faving them from the gallows? Tho we were to hang ten times as 

many as now fall victims to juſtice, we ſhould, | in that caſe, commit no. 
offence N God or our b hal 


But we mean to We our fellow ſubjees, ad can this be dine 
without ſtriking them with terror? If we cannot prevent ſuch dreadful 
calamities, and deter the ill-inclined, by the force.of the puniſhment of 
criminals, we ſhall do nothing. Whether this terror will operate ſtrongeſt 

upon others when priſoners are known. to:be in ſo/itary confinement, tho: 
not ſeen, is a queſtion, which this argument. naturally leads to. For 

my own part, I have often thought, and am ſteady in my opinion, ED 

founded upon ſeveral very ſtrong facts, which I ſhall mention, that folt- | | -4 
tary impriſonment is the moſt terrible, and I am equally convinced it is £4 
the moſt humane, religious, efficacious method, that can be adopted. 

I never read an account of malefactors hanged or tranſported,. without 

thinking of this doctrine of impriſonment in ſolitude, as the moſt probable: 

method to ſpread the terror of the laws, and the reſentments of the peo- 1 
ple againſt criminals: I ſhould. rather ſay, againſt the crimes, for which [ 

they are condemned; meaning, if poſſible, to preſerve the criminal, that 1 ; 
juſtice and mercy may, in the language of. the. ſacred writings, meet 
and kiſs each other. 


- 


| When L confider the nature 5 cauſes of offences, 1 am penetrated 
with conviction, that a much leſs imperfect harmony might. reign with 
regard to the great attributes of the Deity, mercy and. juſtice, as. practicable 
under human legiſlatures; for however incomprehenſible the diſtinction, 


7 far as the divine perfections are imitable by men, the greateſt glory 
in all their actions, muſt be to nad thoſe: attributes in view l. 


1 us conſider for a moment the nil adage; oo” . opportunity makes. 
the thief;” and if this operates ſtranger than bad. principles, we know 
that evil communication. is ſtronger. than both. And therefore, in the rea- 
fan of things, a conſiderable _ of the puniſhment ſhould. fall on: the: 


Parent 
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parent or maſter, who has been h and tho portion of it 
ourſelves for not providing proper laws. Many maſters are dne wich 8 
reſpect to the temptation they throw in the way of their ſervants, with- 
out taking the leaſt pains to enquire what kind of principles they haue 
to reſtrain them. Frugality is a virtue which modern wealth diſdains: 
We do not © lock up our ſilver nor gold. nor hedge round our poſſeſſions, 
as ſome of our more prudent anceſtors have been wont to do: and if we 
are at the ſame time negligent with reſpect to the religious obligations of 
dur dependents ; can the event be fortunate? Without regard to any 
comparative views, which are of no uſe in morals, and ſerve only to 
flatter and reconcile us to wickedneſs, if even our priſons loſe their 
terror, and death itſelf is ſcorned, there is much cauſe to ene we 
are to 5 Games in our conduct towards our inferiors. 


N 


It is not to be conceived, but wit many Arininale: are much leſs per- 
verſe than they are vulgarly imagined to be: and there is good reaſon to 
apprehend many are rendered deſperate by an injudicious ee 
which militates ſo . againſt « our on n and ry aa | 


a 


How 3 ts + 2h ace, to be brought to a true fenſe of his Pa to 
God and ſociety? We ſay, that our Jaws ſuppoſe a man innocent, till 
he is proved to be guilty ; but our prafice is diametrically oppoſite to 
this principle: we proceed to puniſh him immediately. Can any man 
of common ſenſe ſay, it is no puniſhment to a man of the leaſt ſentiment, 
to be conducted to a priſon, and there compelled to aſſociate with the 
moſt atrocious offenders? I will be bold to fay, this is a cruel and 
unjuſt procedure! And whence doth it arife? I will tell you: Tt 
ariſes from a cauſe as politically evil as the crimes we mean to puniſh, a 
profuſe, luxurious, vicious manner of living, which makes us tenacious 
af the neceſſary ſupplies for police, and leavens our conduct throughout 
from the higheſt to the loweſt. We behold the dreadful effects, which 
a trifling ſum might remedy ; trifling, compared to our numerous unne- 
 cefſary expences. This wears the face of griping avarice, where we 
ſhould be moſt generous and liberal. Even prod.gality would receive 
A luſtre from the motive, where the good of men's ſouls and bodies a are 
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ſo deeply concerned. - MatefaRtors do not learn the arts of villainy, out 
of reſentment of our manner of treating them; but our manner of 
| ueating them, makes them Kart in the arts of nr. | 
It intemperance and immorality have fo far effaced the impreſſions = 
good and evil, on the minds of theſe unhappy men, that ſome new mode 
of correction is become neceſſary, we muſt ſtrĩve to bring them back to 
he conſideration that they are accountable beings / The patlows keeps 
many in awe; more, I believe, than is gensräfly imagined; and if all 
were hanged, who by law have forfeited their lives, juſtice would not 
walk fo unrevenged among ft us. The common notion differs from this =—_ 
opinion, and it is fo far happy, if any method can be devifed which wears = 
the face of mercy. Inſtead of fixty or ſeventy men now annually W 
in theſe cities, the number might then amount to ſome hundreds. 
Our humanity revolts againſt ck rigour: we do not chuſe to imitate: 
the conduct of the celebrated Pope at Rome. —To fay our laws are good, and 
at the fame time decline the execution of them, is oppoſing a prin- 
ciple of humanity, to a principle of mſtice; it is doing: evil, that good lt 
may come of it, tho” experience proves the event does not juſtify it, TRH 
Our laws are certainly not good, if they cannot be executed without 
making the remedy worſe than the difeaſe. If of two evils it is the leaſt 


to break the law; then the law, if good in itfelf abſtractedty, and 1 in. 
the nature of things, for a virtuous n. it. is bad for 8 


As the caſe now ſtands, if Gventy fall every year ; ; In the courſe of 
ten years ſeven. hundred of our youth are offered. up as victims at the altar 
of juftice, in theſe cities only, The number is but one perſon in nine 
thouſand of the inhabitants ; but let us go a little deeper i in the inveſti- 
gation of the object, and ſee how many it amounts to upon the mates, 
and of the ages of eighteen to twenty-five. In this view; it appears to | 
cut off, in ten Wars, a regiment: of armed men, who might be our de- | 175 
fenders, inftead of hoftile invaders : and how many regiments are we. wy 
_ deprived of by tranſportation ?* How many eſcape condemnation thro the 
tendernefs of the evidence; the quirks which are countenaneed by law-- 
Vers, as a part of their trade; and the humanity of judges and juries; 
8 that our laws are tod ſevere; And. what! is the conſequence?” 


> 
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A ee of the ſeverity of laws eſtabliſhes the evil we complain fn 
The number of malefactors pardoned by the royal clemeney; with 


thofe who return from tranſportation, to follow the ſame courſe of life; | 
makes the aggregate ſum loft, Bu formidable . 


We have talked of late, of ſome. new mode of puniſhment. 1 
ceſſary. What it can be, conſiſtent with our genius and humanity, 


the mild and lenient complexion of our laws, and the glorious liberty 
we enjoy, is the queſtion.— The judges are already authorized by par- 


liament, to impriſon, for a time not leſs than fix months, nor greater 
than uo years ; but how are they to exerciſe this authority, if-there are 


no proper priſons, in which malefactors can be /afely confined; or in- 
deed any priſons but ſuch as are neceſſary for what I call the current 


ſervice, this being imperfectiy performed, as I have already mentioned ? 


My idea is a 1 inpr: ennent, according to the crime, and the c Cir- 


cumſtances attending it; not congregating a number, to add a viru- 


lence to their mental diſeaſe, and poiſon the remedy ; but by a ſtrict 


ſeparation and ſolitude, cutting the priſoner off from all means of evil 
by communication. By this I conceive much: good will be done : 
With proper aſſiſtance, it muſt open a new ſcene.— This i is the pith and 


marrow of the plan which my zeal prompts me to recommend to your 
correction. FC 


* 
— 3 « 


Priſoners may en] oy all the advantages of relief to their mil. which : 


the exerciſe of ſuch mechanic arts, or other cleanly labour, as them- 


ſelves may chuſe, can afford : nor ſhould the common bounties of na- 


ture be withheld, with reſpect to cleanlineſs and. ſweet air, with as 
much room for motion or exerciſe, and ſuch occaſional warmth, as ſhall 


contribute-to the preſervation of their health. But ſtill Nitude and 


confinement ſhould be their doom, for ſuch a duration of years as the law 
directs; a latitude being given the judge, to-remit time, from year to 


year, according as the priſoner may behave. 1 am confident, that 
this would break their ferocity of diſpoſition, reform their illiterate 
_ infidelity ; and change their ſenſual enjoyments, purchaſed at the hazard 


of their lives, for a manly, reaſonable, and religious conduct. ri the 
3 8 


vi 
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1 do not mean "that no man ſhould be put to death ;-for © he that. 
ſpilleth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſpilt: And the giving 


a ſtab to eredit in a commercial country, which. IS others of 


COA 


the means s of ing, . be alſo TAIL as! (murder. F 


. - 5. 
4 


The ebenes of our 2 could an Sas: OP native +, 
And the tincture of that pure religion and humanity! by which they 


are characterized. The ſolitary priſoner enjoying the common bounties 
of nature, with regard to the preſervation of his life, ſhould have all 


the benefits and advantages of grace, as far as the moſt judicious and 


| beſt choſen clergyman. can be inſtrumental. The . priſoner ſhould | 


. be daily viſited, and religious admonition, and ſpiritual comfort, given 


him; that learning what it is to be a nan and a chriſtian, the great end 


and deſign of the confinement. may be anſwered. This might mitigate 
the terror of ſuch impriſonment 5 but it would till retain enough to 
awe the priſoner into the fear of That Being, of whoſe exiſtence, in the 
days of his abandoned profiigaty,' ke may have doubted, merely from 


being kept in a hurry and futter 6f cn ow an Wee of "ow 


ow ede of ale 0 Fog 


2 


What forts of: aun hehe br dai in „ Pius win dub 4 
great number of prifoners It muſt encloſe a great eompaſs of ground, 


and be attended with a confiderable expence: but you muſt likewiſe 


allow the evil. to be very formidable, and that it calls for alt the face | 
cour we can afford. Suppoſe ſach a pri ſon were to contain above two = 


Hundred cells; it would operate potently on the minds and man- 
ners of the people, even whilſt it ſhould be yet in the hands of 


the maſon and bricklayer. Many would conſider it intended as 
a priſon for life. The terrors of a temporary ſolitude would frighten 
others; and the. fitmneſs and energy of government, ef which it 


would be an expteſſion, might convince the moſt abandoned, that 
we were awakened from the ſupineneſs, which gives birth to 


rapine, and Therithes violence. Thus we ſhould ceaſe to behold the 


blood of ſo many citizens ſhed for want of a regular police. — AS 


to Bing, it furniſhes labour: many of thoſe very people, Who 


might otherwiſe” become thieves themſelves; or their families be 
a | — I 5 — 


yas: 


the importance of the object! — If we reduce every thiog: to the 


a |. 


ſupported by a parochial tax, will be employed. We are not e 
how falſe parſimony brings diſtreſs on a nation! A local county tax 
for ſuch a building, to be rendered the wonder and pratocton of ages to 
come, were it to coſt 100, ooo. without funding it, would not be 
above 3 fer 1000 per annum on our expences for 4 years. The charges 
of the people are daily increaſing, for : watches and patrols, naili und 
bars, chains, and plates of iron; but theſe: will: never :curs} the evil; 
nor prevent it. 1 reckon. that we ſpend full 8 millions in the 
county of Middleſex, and that 3 per thouſand is 24,0007; .-Confidey 


ſtandard of pecuniary computation, reckon the coſt of what I have 
already mentioned, with the addition of an apparatus for defence 
on the road, and the /fes we are all ſubject to. Every one com 
plains of loſſes by ſome kind of robbery. Thievery is become familiar, 
in a degree that is ſhocking ! Do not your wife and daughters occa- 
ſionally ſuffer in their health, by terror? And What ſhall we ſax 
of the value of your ſon's life, when diſdaining to ſubmit to-a 
highwayman, he is perchance ſhot through the body Mou ſabmit 
to heavy taxes in war, to beat down ſtone walls, or do ſomething 
as ineffectual to the happineſs of your country: will you do nothing 
towards promoting domeſtic peace and ſecurity ? Lour ſervant, if not 
your ſon, may not improbably ſtand in the ranks to be ſhot at, in the 
glace of the man, who by falſe parſimony, in not providing proper 
priſons for his correction, has been hanged. Your beſt powdered foot- 
man may ſtand equally bound, to contribute his ſhare to ſave his.coun- 
tryman, his friend, or his brother ſervant. The  pofillion' was hanged. - 
Poor fellow! he: was connected with a wretched harlot he. müht 
Have been faved, with a little ſolitary correction 


To hes in proof of the ſolidity of | the propoſal, in point of 
political arithmetic, I will venture to maintain, that a man from the age 
of fifteen to thirty-eight, (the medium duration of life and labour) is - 
worth at leaſt 200/. I am perſuaded of this, from the analogy of our 
expence, and the price of our labour. Suppoſing fifty. perſons annually 
put to death in theſe cities, and fifty more only in the whole kingdom, 
who 1 be ſaved, it amounts in thirty years to 3000, which at 


2007. 
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2000. is GO, ooo . Multiply this five times for the number of tronſ- 
ports, and it is 3. O00, oo0 I. Add to this the miſchief created by. an | 
army of enemies, lurking in the bowels of your country, harrafling 
and diſtreſſing the people, ſubverting peace and: falutary government. 
We efface our humanity, by a habit of the carnage of our fellow- 
creatures; and yet we cannot go into the ſtreet with a coat unbuttoned, 
without having the hand of a thief, in the pocket of it. Good God! 
Can we. ſuffer all this, in order to prevent ſuch an expence | It oy 
he; much lass but I mean nh; the oye ſhould not be ſtarved. : 


: And 1 arguing a8 if 1 were . of the event N leave it to your 
| own, good. ſenſe and diſcernment, | whether the trial ought not to 
be made, at leaſt in Middleſex, where I have computed half the miſchief 
to be done. The evil may become ſo general, that theſe cities and 
their environs will not comprehend a quarter part of the devaſtation 
committed. Nor will it avail, that we check the progreſs by a tem- 
porary exertion: If we were to engage half the thieves in the kingdom 
to catch the other half, till by degrees only one remained ; whilſt our 
* plan of profuſe expence, amuſement, i ignorance of religion, and careleſs 
1 hying remained, an Amy of thieves would ſoon ſtart up * ws 


In the beginning of * reign of his late Majeſty, hs a peace of 
: 14 years, robberies and murders were arrived to ſo enormous a height, 
it was: thought proper to make proclamation of an extraordinary reward 
for. e malefactors . and accordin 8 to the accounts which 
nip erage dr 12 * k ING. 
| A PROCLAMATION. 


For diſcovering 3 IVEY guilty 5 any murder or robbery in the "00 
el Londen and Weſtminſter, e een 


GEORGE R. 

_ HEREAS we have received information, Ai frequent robberies * of late been 

committed with open force and violence upon our good ſubjects paſſing and re- 

« paſſing in the public ſtreets, and other roads, in or near our cities of Londen and VfH 

minſtier, to the great annoyance of our peaceful ſubjects, and in defiance of our laws, 

« which W ſevere puniſhments againſt ſuch offenders: We — firmly reſolved to 
Ff 2 * exert 


* 


n 


cc ſuch offenders, upon pain of our high. di di iſpleaſure,” 


1 a J 
were. given, "Wis pecuniary reward, as it ade — 
their lives in taking thieves, it intimidated robbers, and 3 — 


intention. This afforded Aa temporary relief” from the f paint 
by 0 m. an obtained a radical cure * the an del: galten! Ni — 


7 


mad wo. cxitts 2 
Upon the com pataiye view of That las of time, with the _ 
1 fear we have increaſed the number of our offences, in proportict 
the number of our reſorts of expenſroe amuſement ; and 1 wilt — DIY 
infidelity of the vulgat. Moſt certain it is, our thieves are impreved in 
the ſcience of robbery, and the quality of their adventures; witneſs 
their paffion for plate and ſuch valuables; and their daring:inſolence in 
breaking into houſes, where park have reafon to believe anz confilletable 
Poory is to be PEE 2 9 oy on 111 it. '& ba π’ 
2:11995d N ty 2 0h 900 E Im 
« exert our © I. care for the prefervation of the perſons oy properties of e our 150g 
oh fubjeQs, and to put an effectual ftop to all ſuch abominable practices, have thought fit, 


« with the advice of our privy-council, to iſſue this our royal proclamation; and for che 


40 encouragement of all perſons te be diligent in endeavouring to diſcover and apprehend: 
< all ſuch offenders, de hereby promiſe and declare, that any perſon or perſons who ſhall 
« diſcover and apprehend any offender who hath at any time, within three months laſt 
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4 paſt, committed, or hereafter ſhalt commit any murder whatſdever, or any robbesy, with 
* open force and violence in any ſtreet, or other highway, or road, in our cities of London: 


or Weſtminſter, or within five miles routid the fame, ſo ay ſuch offender be conyicted of 
« the ſaid offences, or any of them, ſhall have and receive for every ſuch offender ſo ap- 

6 prehended and convicted as aforeſaid, the ſum of one hundred pounds ſterling, over and 
* above all other rewards, to which ſuch. *perſon. or perſons” may by an act of parliament 
bebe entitled: which faid ſum of ene hundred pounds for every offender ſo apprehended and 
* convicted, as aforeſaid, the commiſſioners of our treaſury, or our high-treaſurer of Great- 
Britain, for the time being, are hereby directed and required. to pay accordingly, without 
© any further or other warrant in that behalf: and if the perſon ſo diſcovering and appre- 
*© hending any offender guilty of any ſueh murder or, robbery, as, aforeſaid, (except the 
perſon actually giving a wound in- any-ſuch murder); ſhall have been an accomplice in: 


cc 


f any fueh murder or robbery, and by reafon- theroof ſhall. and in need of our moſt gracious. 


<< pardon, we do hereby further promiſe and declare, that ſueh perſon-fhall have our moſt 
<< gracious pardon. And we do hereby ſtrictly charge and command all our juſtices of the 
„ peace, and all other qur officers _ whatſoever, that they do uſe their utmoſt diligence and 
86 endeavours, in their ſeveral places and ſtations, to- find out, diſcover, and apprehend any. 


Given at our court of St. James s the 29th day of February ere. and in the firſt r 


ad our ** 
God fave the EIN G. 
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BE enldiatibvercr{leynave doͤnſicer A quewip bene ee ad be 


Suhdane teftimony of che propr tg nd necellity of keepidg priſoners 
ps df! TE trvidildant-2s ſupporti the digi of bf, and ahr 
LE ems ! fee1beithe -ondy (ſabeſſwrayar If robe 
alk füctöf be 4 very had min, it id rig menfure withrn fr gart 1 dim 
ast. Has others: tiff be be nota 4d anc; though nnfortunatolbimthe 
halt WE jvſtibe n it is a merey due cb him not tn .difirefsrand/degrade- 
him, W foreing him intd the wagt wong e bac 1 : 001 
Arv19 Atloot ns gd ted: obo or benidmon ad nem 
Whether we build priſons in otder te reſtore themoratity:amd iR 
of the people, or churches in which they are to worſhip God; the ob- 
ö — all appearance; the nhepentante and amenfiment, 
thi N fog otlle paſt, and the reſbolution with! regard tui the utuie· 
pant of Uifes wir be eme rere ig the! priſons. war mee 1 23 
Ilech 54 nod USmid nc ii ad 20t 2%hryong'#; Airy Inmninod 
If I am not miſinformed, it was aborit . 3 that an at 
of parliament was modelled and digeſted, and even: paſſed tho CG 
for the e of puniſhing malefactors, who had forfeited their lives, 

by obliging them to perform hand labaur in chains, ihsdocler yards ind 

ather public places. This bill was thrown out by che Burde, probably 
on the epnviction, that: the excention of it would be attended with 
ee aanf gers and difliculties, as woull render it a very improper expea 
ee 4 eee that per ſons of, ſuch ſpirits/as our ma 
—— are; conld: be reſtrained without an armed force: they 
would weeeſſarily communicate with each» other: and thats this. would 
de attended with pernicious conſequences, is not very difficult. to an- 
ceeive. For my own: part, I apprehend, that uch 2:punihment--j ia 
not calculated for this meridian of liberty; that it would be diſpleaſing 
to öur Humanity; and that the kvik it miglit du, and; the tetfor. 
ſach;:malefactors/ might create, wauld militate againſt . the peace and 
atis fabxion of the people. Let the: experiment. of ſolitary imprmſ amm 
bs fairly tried, and P wilk venture mmꝶ veputation dn the facceſs,: that. 
for obe which th. Sallows and teanſportation. are now:'inftrumental 5 Ins 
prefetvivy to his coufitryy/ at leaſt a: dozen Rall be reſtorecb to the bo- 
nevolent arms of their common parent, and hecume entitled to her pro- 
R As the caſe now ſtands, the ſore infection of morals in our. 
8 | 5 priſons 
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eilen is Sch one would imagine from the event, chat all vhs enter . 

them, are bound by a ſolemn compa®, to do as much miſchief as they 
| enn, as long as they ſhall draw the vital air. Thus are all the ax ls of 
= mercy, as well as juſtice, defeated ! - What numbers heing acquitted r 
1 ; turn to the ſame courſe | '' How ſhould it be otherwiſe f They have 

learned to do nothing for themſelves; their underſtandings are 
proved by any inſtruction; their hearts are not putified: by; 
| nence: evil communication has reigned in full triumph: eveſy cir- 
cumſtance has combined to render them the ſame FO (perverſe 
| e creatures _ were ge in blind e ac * 
MM 256 the new Annen 6. ths e a b 
. that the priſoners ſhall not even hear the names of each other, much leſo 
= be perſonally known. This will give an equal. iarror and dignity to the 
| | - confinement, whilſt it provides for the priſoner himſelf when he ſhall 
„ we de reſtored to the world. In this view, tcafon and IE F nt k 
| in favout of de pla. 21 550 Eis | II hora £1: t 
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The fam e. which. holds: for the Ro nes. ane demned,; 
optrates' as poleatly to' prevent the evil communication before they 
come to ; and it proves, that we have a general want of prijens, 
fo Sucking ts divided, and: ſecure, as to anſwer the great end in 
view. If we mean to do our buſineſs, not flovenly and by halves; if 
ve are in earneſt with God, and intend to preſerve our country, proper 
priſons, independent of this grand ſcene of ſolitude, which I a % : 
as a puniſhment, ſhould be provided. Every county ſhould; 05 1 wy ſn th, 
means of ies on pte and to ſome it will _ but little. a le 
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; With regard to the ee te, yl the nne in n Mid- 
Auger: if we can ſeize upon the citadel, the town will ſoon ſurrender. 
Before the priſon for ſuch condemned malefactors can be finiſhed, the 
Newgate now building will probably be completed; but whether there 
are ſuch ſeparations in it as will contribute to the grand deſign in 
queſtion, to ſend forth priſoners leſs: eee than when 4 6 came 
VIEWS * walls, remains to'be S i WY ahh | 


Novelty 
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ww Nebel i is the idol of à great part of mankind; e lens an * 
ject as aoſolitiry:confinement, forux length of tima could not tail of 
making a deep impr 
This is what we ſtand i in much need of. It is not to be imagined it 
could be without its portion of imperfection in the execution; but 
flumcthe nature of it, and the conveniences provided, it would: proba- 
biy be much better: guarded than any thing of the kipd yet known 


amongſt us. It muſt be a corporal puniſhable offence, to nent the 


the leaſt communication ak one priſoner with another. 
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I — not teing been would they. be Since, and ws i im- 


in danger lo offending? Reaſon and experience ſeem to juſtify the 
opinion, that this priſon would prove hat it is really intended to be ; 


ſomething preparatory to the proper life, and death. of à man, as 4 


Being nanblebtoedirine and human laws. 1 C malefactor put to 
death iw the orinary way: of execution; is no object of terror, but 
to him wha: attends; the execution; and this ceaſes with. the er = 
| when the man is dead, the natural concluſion is, all men die! 
the other hand, I apprehend, the moſt diſtant view of ſuch a _ pri 
| houſe Whilſt. it gave confidence in the ſecurity of life and propet 


_ 
the good fuljett;-at would iſtrike the evil-minded with ſuch terror, as 
wight-boppiy * enten would be the ghry 85 the aki . 
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Lou find my e goes upon a 1 that x man is a __ 


d en wed ar a paſianatè creature: the priſoner's reflexion on having 


eſcaped with his life though: ſome: may diſdain the condition, will 


be comfortable: the priſon will appear to the majority, as intended 


to render life uſeful to themſelves, and beneficial to ſociety. The 


in the mant g living. Reflection cannot. loſe all its power; nor can the 
baer che afflicting hand of Heaven, and the terrörs of ſolitude, will 
open his mind. He will feel his ſituation as an intermediate ſtate be- 
ag both worlds, jag as a e for either.” When ien 
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eſſion of awe-on'the,minds:of the people in general. 


priſonment rendered ine ffactual a an Hbject of terror to thoſe Who are 


priſoner will not only have time to chgſders but alſo to exerciſe his hands 


be ſo petrified, but the conſideration of his immortal part, 


14 " "Ss . 
4. e 9 4 » W $4] 4 4607: ; the 
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the remembrance of fuch impriſonment will never be: effaced . he 
will not go into the: ſame temptations, from the confideration of his 
being en bſed to the ane puniſhment; Probabiy with ſome inore . 
terrifying circumſtances, with. reſpect to time, or a horrible dungeon. 
—ſt may be proper to make diſtinctions of the higher and lower 

cells; as the former will preſent à proſpect of the "country round: 
I fay country, for ſuch a 1 den en m 
Hetle diſtance: from og city endend & M cam Den. you 
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So far as ann. is a necellity for an an in rene and 5 
this ſcheme promiſes ſuceels, it is eligible. In our preſent ſituation, 

we do not live in any ſafety. I inherit, or acquire a fortune, and 
take my pleaſure: I ſup with my friend; I cannot return to my | 
home, not even in my chariot, without danger of a piſtol being 
clapt to my breaſt. I build an elegant villa, ten or twenty miles 
diſtant from the capital 2 IT am obliged to provide an armed force 
to convoy me thither, teſt 1 ſhould be attacked on the road with fire 


and ball. It is a heavy tat on my liberty. A gentleman: in England 
would rather ſee the devil come into his houſe than an exciſemar; and yet 


ſnch man, might come in broad day, with great civility, and require a 


tegal tax, which if net paid in this way, muſt neceſfarily be levied in 
ſome other. 7 But What {hall we ſay of him who ts invaded in a hoſtile 
manner in the dead of night, by armed men, come to 1 der, and to 
, if reliſted ; or F if not wide e FEY 


- Cue: may: 8 8 of this kind fa niliar to us, pon 8 
art mos Perfran ſuffer ſuch wrongs. they are not in n ſo ales n fate 
We enjoy the pleafure of calling ourſelves a free people; but this. vio- 
lence verges to the worſt kind of ſlavery. I-haye lived, during a great 
part of my life, under the moſt .deſpotic: governments ef Europe and 
A yet yree from violence, and the dread; of robbery, either in 
my 7 0 travelling on the road, actual rrbelliam excepted. —— 
Here I am not ſo happy: the caution with which it ix negglary 10 
hve, is the heavieſt tax 1 ever paid in any country. Unlefs we 
conquer this ſpirit: of rapine and murder, co-operating with a ge⸗ 
neral impatience of controul, farewell to government, farewell to our 

5 _ laws, 


* 
. 
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| Jann on which: we found ür glorious conſtitution Out liberty will 
become ia laughing ſtock to che nations. Ide .uchriowledgment, that we 
do not live without fear of viclence, is a confeſſion that vt do live in a 
ſtate of ſlavery. It is ſo capital a defect in our government, it tarniſhes 
its 3 luſtre. It mocks the favourite principle ee 1 808 tells 
yon en not what humanity means!“ t 


TOI „01 3 AE ic mobil Serin: E S N 
7 this light things appear- to me, wb ts ajacs mean SPY 
hen there is none; but to lament the rel euil. With regard to the 


impteſſions which may be received of the plan propoſed, the ſmalleſt 
degree of common ſenſe, will lead the people to comprehend, that not 


only their comfort and ſecurity are intended, but that it is alſo meant to 


preſerve ſuch perſons from the gallows as have uſually been the ordinary 
victims to juſtice, It muſt appear to every one that this puniſhment 
hath not anſwered the purpoſe for which it are intended: it does not in- 

timidate others from committing the ſame erimes: The number con- 
gemaedio tranſportation is net leſſened: many return with a halter about 


their necks: and as to thoſe who receive mercy, or have been diſcharged 
throngh a defect of evidence, they generally follow the ſame trade; 


and after committing murder or robberies of many Kae are at 1 
offered up as victims at the altar of juſtice. n 


? 1 
BY 


| 2 3 REO APE HAY the ices * the: commoner, 

think ſeriouſly how to change the mode of nen, ; and try if it can 
pe rendered effectual. We mean to live in ſafety, and poſſeſs our ſouls 
in tranquility, as che reward of virtue, and ſalutary laws: but how is 


the tender father or the fond mother, the ſon or daughter, to live free 
from alarms, whilſt they ſee there is not ſufficient energy in govern- 
ment, to eee the dreadful calamitics to which * are rad; ex- 


18 gy > it ans that as and . are che true 
ſubſtitutes for hangin and tranſportation: That of impriſonment, the, 72 
Lan is the only fafe kind; and of labour, the moſt ſerviceable to the 
public 2nd the priſoner, i 18 the exerciſe of mechanic ; arts. Where theſe 
are wanting, Hpinning and knitting may comèe in aid, or ſomething that 
G 8 POO 1s 
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is cleanly. Whatever will mend the chmlition; of the priſoner, and en- 


courage him to work on in the 8 a? NG n returns into the | 
* wil be the beſt. „ OOTY e OR, eee e 


#3 t 


With brd to fits, his PN which: i 1. bas made 8 
it, are really of no weight. Firſt, would you have impriſonment within 
impriſonment? This ſeems to be a mere ſhadow of an objection, for all 
priſoners are locked up in ſome apartments independent of the outer- 
gates. The cells which I have mentioned for petty delinquents in 
Fothill-Fields and Clerkenwell POR e are "Oy but nem . 


Fan ? 


8 
Ws +. 


| ind, „ that all p 
the priſoners in Newgate were lodged ſeparately. The more atrocious 


It hath been often withed hy the dg 5 part of min 


the criminal, the greater the neceſſity of preventing his communieating | 
with other prifoners ; but as there have been, on ſome occaſions, three 


Bundred male efaftors, at the ſame time, in prifon, the deſign has been laid 
aſide as impracticable. In the conſtruction of the preſent New Newgate 
fear there is a capital defect, in its not being more lefty, and not 


having a ſufficient number of apartments... Thust we 80 on in direct 
W to our experience! | 


The other reaſon given againſt folitary pts wears a graver 


aſpect, but is equally light in the balance. This is the horror of a ſoli- 


tary confinement, which might drive the priſoner to: ſaicide. What does 
this amount to * In common life, retirement is often the beſt friend to 

virtue, and prevents the extravagance which ends in ſuicide. The father 
who enjoined his ſon, by his 40/7; to be alone one hour every day, meant 


that he ſhould repent of his follies paſt, and learn how to live for the 
future. We know of no inſtance of perpetrating ſuicide in priſons, ex- 


cept to prevent the ignominy of a public execution. Let us be conſiſtent: 
we mean not to play the fool, but to. do Juſtice and ſhew mercy. The 
petty delinquents whom 1 have mentioned in their refpective cells, 
were not ſuffered to ſee any body except their parents, who might come 
to viſit them, but Ay particular order from the A (a). If I were 
| condemned 

| (a) See pages 70 79. 
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condemned; to be hanged, and my ſentence changed to a temporary im- 


priſonment, . if books, pen, ink and paper were ſupplied, I ſhould not 
want company and tho cc man was not made to be alone, I ſhould prefer 
7 ſolitude to the hazard of a bad companion: F the devil within me, might be 
leſs. dapgerous than when ſtren gthened by many demoniacs. What has 
been the fortune of fate priſoners, and many others of ſuperior condition ? ? 
How haye they ſupported | their confinement The thoughts of an inferior 
man, are often more ſypportable to him, than thoſe of perſons of a 
higher | claſß: WT © leaſt we find much the greater number of ſuicides a- 
mong people of diſtinction. The labour of the hands furniſhing a fund 
of entertainment and relief to the mind, it often renders, common, life, 
under the acuteſt indigence, preferable to the greateſt affluence. The 
priſoner, upon the plan J propoſe, will not only daily ſee. his froveditor 
for his animal ſuſtenance, but likewiſe the meſſenger from heaven, in the 


perſon of the clergyman who is alſo to attend him daily, and aſſiſt him 
in arranging his thoughts, giving reſt to his ſoul, and filling. him with 


hopes of joyful days, provided he will ſcek for them by the only x means 


they are tobe found; the 1 intention being to bring him to a right ſenſe 
of his condition, and from an enemy, to convert him to a friend of ſocial 


life. If we mean to conform to the Chriſtian Jaw, and make our palicy and 
religion harmonize, what plan can be more conſiſtent? Some have ob- 
jections to the terrible part; others comprehend the puniſhment to be 


too lenient. As to the employment, it ſhould be agreeable to the true 


end of labour: That which will be moſt uſeful to the priſoner, return- 


ed into the world, and moſt profitable during his confinement, claims 


the r 


* y . 
2 7 4 


T * ſervants of the houſe ſhould be perſons bred to. mechanic arts, 


and engaged to inſtruct ſuch of the priſoners as may be Proper. This 
would be an additional relief to ſome, for an hour or two in a day; the 
plan being the more conſiſtent, in the moſt eſſential part, as both priſoner 
and public would be gainers. To render the puniſhment ſubſervient 


to no end, but terror, is but half the work: it is intended to preſerve 
the pri ener; and reſtore him to the world with impreſſions of reli- 


gon and ſocial love on his mind. We may alſo ſuppoſe * will reach, the 
1 „ Eloge 
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leflons ke has karnt in path; theſe being of a di rect contrary nature to 
ſach as are taught, in conſequence c of the uta diabolical commun icati ion 
of malefactors. How few who have been in the Habit of theft” and 7 ra- 


pine, and diſcharged fron priſon, Proſper long under the em ire of 


thievery, before they are brought back again to their confinement ft We 


may preſume it had been happy for them, had they been kept i in 3 falltude 
The fact is, that inſtead of learning mechanic arts in priſon, | or the. 


S 


means of getting honeſt bread, they. ſerve a kind. of regular apprentice- 
ſhip, or finiſh their education in all the myſteries of villainy and rapine. 


Inſtead of reſolving to labour, and anſwer the great end of their-exiſ-. 


tence, with reſpect to the hopes of a bliſsful immortality, their impri-- 


fonment ſeems to confirm their infidelity, and Plunges Ly the deeper 
into all the diſtreſſes of | h 


10 Er 1 '%, 
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In regard to the nature of this A aprifument; gl guilty of 


ſmaller crimes, or concerned in unfortunate connections, which the = 


laws condemn to death, or tran ſportation,—here the line! may be drawn ; 
with the moſt judicious. and merciful precific ion, by making, the 1 impri- 


ſonment of little duration! The fame may be. done in commiſeration | 


of the firſt offence ; the characters of offenders; the occaſion ; the tempta- 


tion; the variety of circumſtances. attending the crime and the criminal; 


with the probability of his becoming a good ſubject: theſe being weigh- 


ed by Juſtice, in an equal balance, the unavaidable. defects of law may 
be corrected. x 


The accommodations ſhould be Eule to preſerve the priſoner's $: 
life; and the freedom of acceſs, to the hroveditar of food; the fpiritual | 
„ and the maſter of the priſon. Till the clergyman becomes ac- 
quainted with the priſoner, he may. be attended by the > proveditar., 1fi it.is: 
thought neceſſary, there may he a railed partition, or iron grate, in all 


the cells, as a double ſecurity againſt any violence: ſuppoſin; ga man capa-- 


ble of offering any violence, by word or deed, to. his friend who ſo-appa- 
* means his good: The fear of the dungeon would keep him i: in. awe. 


"Ts; give Libre nos of the advantages of 4655 and to encourage 
the priſoner to behave well, it might. improve the plan, if his aliment 


7 | were: 


, 


| wete mebdgt n quality in proportion to Ris gain by h kit fabout ; lie 
altho this would take off part of the ſting of the puniſhment, it would 


be couhterpoiſed by the habit bf induſtry acquired during his confine- 
ment; and he might practice tlie trade of an Lone man, and find it more 
profitable and ſecure, than the buſineſs of a zhref. If ſome part of che 
produce of his labour were alſo reſerved for him when he ſhould be diſ— 
charged, it would be a means of preventing the temptation to return 
to his former evil courſe. This plan would afford a gentleman heeper,. 
and the clergymen, continual opportunities of con! rence, how to pre- 


ferve the a and EE them good men and good fubſects... on 


As many of the priſoners may be incapable of learning mechanic ar ts, 
tho” expert in the labour of the garden; and the health of others may 
require to be occafionally in the open air; one fide of the declivity of the 


hill, for at leaft a quarter of a mile ſquare, may be made into garden 


2 ground, with an additional high wall, well armed with iron—This quar- 


ter of a mile ſquare will contain 40 acres of ground (a), which 


ſubdivided by walls into ſixty or eighty parts (H, ſome of the priſoners 
would work in gardening, ſtill ffering ſolitude — Some might take it 

by turns—The indulgence of walking for an hour or two in theſe 
detached incloſures, ſhould be alſo granted for gon behaviour. Theſe di- 
viſions maſt be fo contrived, that no priſoner fall ſee another: a patrol 
ſhall attend to keep an eye on the priſoners within their ſeveral in- 
cloſures; and another guard be kept without it; — Each diviſion might 


contain a ſmall bed or pavilion, that if health required, the priſoner: 


Till fit deen, and be r pin. the fun or rain. 


In thiek: diviſions ſome of the priſoners fall be affi Kine e the taſl of gar- 


dening, and the value of each one's labour (deducting the ſuppoſed rent 


of the land) be regularly carried to kis credit The ſolitude muſt ſtill be 
obfcried—Some 7 at TRENT; uh Log as canld. be made confiſtent: 


5 N i with. 
(4) A mile . Kunde 2 A mile FROG 160 acres,, mile ſquare 40 aeres. 


(5) A ſquare acre being near 70 yards. on each fide : allowing for a wall of.3'of a yard, 


each. of the. 80 divifions migſit be ſufficient, or by an- W of a > greater compab of. Wall, 
and. a lake guard, it might be more e | 


the outline, in which I may he eaſily corrected. I compute that a ſquare 
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with the account it of the. gain—Gardening partaking the moſt a W 


might alſo be conſidered as the flighteſt puniſhment. He who earned 
in gardening, or by any other means, abe ve a ſhilling a day, might have 
half the e added to his e Got, 325 220 irrer er, to be | 


albued. JJ 


The indulgence of walking i in theſe 0 incloſu ures + might be alſo | 
granted as A reward for 005 behaviour.— 


Many. of the lefler regulations, depending on the good OLIN of 7198 my 


' priſoners, might be left in the power of the head keeper. —He muſt take 


his rounds at eaſt twice a week, with the clerk, and minute down the 
priſoners complaints, and his own obſervations, that good. order be pre- 


ſerved. This would be another ſhort break in their ſolitude, de- 
monſtrative of the ſtrict Ale and tenderneſs intended to be exerciſed. 


We muſt argue upon this principle, that the Seach oft firit may 2 5 
humbled; and the moſt profligate reformed. True ſelf-love, founded 
in a ſenſe of moral duty, ſupported by the lenient arts of perſuaſion, and 


| blended with rigid diſcipline, will. bring every perſon, who is not inſane, 


to what we vulgarly call his right mind. I remember an inſtance. of a 


- notorious malefactor, ſome years before the law for proceeding to ſen- 


tence upon evidence, who would not plead. It was then a queſtion, 


whether he ſhould be brought to the preſs; but the jailor privately re- 


commended to the magiſtrates, to try ſolitary confinement in priſon. This 
produced the effect he predicted, for in leſs than twenty-four hours, this 


daring artful felon, choſe rather to hold up his hand at the bar, and 
quietly ſubmit his neck to the halter, than remain in ſuch a ſolitary 
ſtate. You will obſerve, this expedient v was recommended by the priſon- 
keeper, who knew of what kind of ſtuff the hearts of our thieves are made. 
In diſcourſing with ſome of the moſt intelligent juſtices of the peace, 
find the ſolitary impriſonment of refractory apprentices, and ſuch petty 
offenders, confined in Clerkenell-Bridexvell, is attended with the moſt 
Happy effects that can be imagined. They are ſoon humbled to the duſt, 


In regard to the nature of the building, I can only give you an idea of 


of 
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of about 250 feet in Aach Bal would accommodate 208 perſons. I ſup- 
poſe the cells, as we will call them, to be 14 feet clear in front, and 20 
to 25 deep, and 14 in height. Fur ſtories of ſach diſtin cells, with 
proper partition-walls of ſtone, would conſtitute a front of 52 cells; in 
all 208. I ſuppoſe none of theſe priſon-cells below the ſurface of the earth. 
Theſe: apartments ſhould be arched, and the floors, ſides, and ceilings of 
fnchoo-The bedſteads, ſnould be. iron, painted green The furniture 
of the room ſuch as may be deemed proper to preſerve life. This ſhould 
be provided by the county, and nothing introduced at the will, or charge 
of the priſoner. — I ſpeak of bedfteads, meaning to give the priſoner 


fuch refreſhment. as will W him in {om and convince him 
of the mercy intended. | 


| Whether the Þuildin g be a Gs or nirvtands, the ſame 8 
tion may be made. There muſt be a wall round it of 15 or 20 feet high, 
at the diſtance of about 20 or 3o feet, within which incloſure no perſon 

to be admitted. Without this, a guard may be appointed to take his 
rounds night and day. Here ſhould be a ſpace, of at leaſt 100. or 1.50 feet, 

incloſed by another wall of 25 to zo feet high, formidably armed with 
iron, that the paſſenger who beholds it may be ſtruck with awe; as well 
as the cells rendered the more ſecure. Between the two-grand-walls may 
ſtand the offices, as the kitchen, brewhouſe, bakebouſe, and laundry; 3.4. 
genteel houſe for the keeper, or head officer; houſes for the. clergy- 
men, apothecaries, ſurgeons, and. proper attendance.. None of theſe 
to have any external views, or communication, below the height. of the 
grand wall. Without this ſhould be another lower wall at a diſtance, 
to keep off ſuch as neg aqua: to at on. a. correſondence.. 


In the centre of the priſon ſhall. bs a handſome: aback, the light: to- 
come in chiefly. towards the top, the ſame. being higher than the priſon. 
This chapel ſhould. contain as many, cloſets: as: the cells, with which 
they. are. to communicate. The priſoner attending divine ſervice every. 
day, the cloſets muſt be ſo-contrived that he may hear and ſee the clergy- 
man, whilſt a double grate: prevented has ſeeing any other perſon. If the 
chapel were 150. to 200 feet diameter of floor, there would remain: 
_ a paſlage from the cells. Full 40 to 50 feet in length; theſe may be 5 or 


8 feet 


| Tay. 

| 6 feet broad; and 9 cr g high) with Light in thaiGdes; Erika bee 

|. | part of the ares round the chapel. Under the chapel. fhould be 

| dungeons, ready to receive ſuch as may be rofractory, noiſy, turbulent 

| and ferocious, as a puniſhment, there to be allowed only bread and water, 

| till the next Quarter Seſfion, when they ſhould be reported, and the 
\F keeper directed how he ſhould treat ſuch perſons. To keep the greater 

* awe and ſilence, and prevent viſitars as much as _ be, no ooch c or 

| 1 n ſhall come within 2 the gates. 1 by: 10 
, nennen 


cation, of a grave and religious turn, and never to be abſent from home 
4 at night. He muſt give ample ſecurity, and be allowed a gentlemun's 
_ : ſalary. The clerk of the priſon ſhould be alſo a reſpectable perſon. He 
. mamuſt be under the direction of the head heeper, and keep a very fair re- 
giſter, in a book, on royal paper, ruled in marginal columns, leaving at 
leaſt a diſtance of fix lines for each priſoner. The titles of the columns, 
i for eaſe and regularity, to be printed from copper-plate, viz. 1 . 
J Me.ame. —If he has had the ſmall-pox, p. If inoculated in the priſon, i. 
| If married, #1.—If a widower, w.—If he has children, c, and the num- 
ber of them. With ſuch other neceſſary particulars as can be eaſily expreſſed 
in figures or letters, to land under the nume. Number of years condemned 
to impriſonment.— Vears remitted, and when, — Of what trade or bu- 
ſineſs he has been.—In what he is employed in priſon. —His progreſs.— 
If learning, under inſtruction.— What he gains a day by computation. 
This column may comprehend his improvements from year ts year, or other 
ſhorter time. His apparent ſenſe of religion, viz. if he can read, r.—if he 
> has learnt the prayers recommended to him by the clergyman, p, &c. — 
3 M-iQ.ith regard to that part of the chriſtian worſhip, conſiſting of the admi- 
1 niftration of the Lord's Supper, this would not be fo frequent, but that the 
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| clergyman might do it in private, when he had brought his ward' to a right 
188 ſenſe of it; which ſhould be bis grand object. How often he received in 
4 the quarter. The ſum his goods ſold for, every fix months labour. 
1 The particulars of this to be in a ſeparate bod. Time when diſcharged.— 
j | 


The * art in the contrivance of this building, will be not ot only 
1 prevent every kind of communication of the priſoners, but to facili- 
tate the clargymen and proueditvrs attendance on their duty at certain 
ſtated hours, with conſlanc and exaFneſs, no one to have more pri iſoners 
in his department than he can pen end. . 


aid The claire ſhould be choſen by the biſhop, _ Mb + be c cautious ; 


of his own honour, that the duty be well performed; and ſuch SY 
ould be well paid, that thels niniſtry * be honoured. 


Pitmites ſuitable f to ng circu A Forma of the priſoners ſhould be well 
digeſted, and examined by at leaſt two biſhops, as to the propriety of 
them, before they are brought into uſe. Being printed in a volume 
or two, the priſoners ſhould be ſupplied with ſuch books. Ther 
ſhould likewiſe have a moral tract fitted to their circumſtances, to qua- 
lify them to live peaceably in the world. They may have a third book 
written expreſsly for their uſe, explaining the principles, and giving in- 


ſtructions i in the. ſeveral PIMA Arp and Ou | which may be in 


PREP! in the priſon. 
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| | There ſhould be, without the walls, ga 2 two or — 4 
large rooms, where the produee of every man's labour might be put up 


to ſale every ſix months; and the derk of the priſon (giving Grenier for 
his truſt) ſhould account for the produce. The ſeveral lots ſold, b eing 


diſtinguiſhed by aumbers correſponding with the reſpective cells, the 
$08 produce of the work of every pear will be known. 
"This would = bas wid A 8 pe i SR LY E, it . furniſh 
matter of conſideration, if the priſoner profeſſing a mechan ic art, would 
be able to live in the world. I have ſeen a plan for the relief of thoſe 
who are acquitted at the ON Bailey, that they may not, thro* the 
prejudices x af mankind, periſh for want of employment i in their former 
occupations ; 5 but it went no higher than a Subſcription. 255 


This on will require a pody of relpectabis viftors to enquire into 
the conduct of the priſoners, and of the officers who attend them. By 


examining the regiſter as deſcribed, they would eaſily judge. 
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As fo the time of impriſonment, "IF we follow the Hollanders, in a 
| Wh of a ſimilar nature, it muſt be for 7, 14, 21, or 99 years. This 
is their practice; and they oblige the priſoner to work till he has 
tepaid the value ſtolen. It would be difficult for us in ſome caſes to 

make reſtitution for a quarter part of the miſchief committed by -male- | 
factors; the circumſtances of robberies ſometimes aggravate the crime, 
more than | the TR, 855 the and foken.—In ne: N the 


FFF 


of his bevomin} uſeful to Tay from time to time remits 4 cldliiber 
of years; ſo that 7 may perchance be reduced to 2 or 3; 14 to 3 or 4 
21 to 6 or 7; and 99 to 9 or 10. Sol preſume it might be with us, as a 
means of encouraging the penitent thief to reconcile himſelf | to God and 
dis country. The number of years for which malefiQors may be con- 
demned to this ſolitude, and the motives for alleviating the rigour of the 
ſentence; are not the chief difficulties : T oy at all TOs, you will 
think the idea worthy your cloſe Ae Ge 


I have eſtimated the Apenes at a Hazard. at paid kor 50 BR, 

as a legacy to poſterity, not involving your children in debt; for this 

792 would be a kind of robbery of them, for the ſuppreſſion of robbers. 
15 | The practice of borrowing on all occaſions, is the principal caufe of [ 
our public and private misfortunes. It has its good effects; but f it is 

blended with a thouſand bad ones: Me feel it on this occaſi on, ben 
a mighty nation ſtarts at the difficulty of raiſing money for { Arat 

* a Purete. Is this the produce 11 love for Lu e 


+ „ 1 5 3 


- Tos ſee 8 principle * ade is founded, how it is in- 
intended to blend mercy and juſtice, to work a "reformation | on the Foun- 
dation of rewards and puniſhments in a temporal fate ; with no "Teſs a 
regard to eternity.—There is one circumſtance which I have omitted" to 
mention : Compaſſion prompts me to conſider, how proviſio ion may be 
made for warmth in the extremity of winter : I am not ſure but the cells. 
may be guarded againſt cold, by the cloſeneſs of windows and doors, _ 
warm clothing, and ſuch motion as the fituation of the priſoners may 
admit of: But at all events, the whole building Thy be rendered 


115. 
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warm by coppers or boilers, the ſteam being communicated by pipes. 


The importance of the object is too great to be fruſtrated by any dif- 
ficulty, within 12 reach of art and contriyancee. ; 

You are ſenſible of the preſent pernicious effects with regard to our 
priſoners, If ſuch a priſon as I have given the outlines of, were in 
uſe for malefactors before they are brought to their trial, and a ſpace 
of time of two or three months given them, to try what impreſſions | 
can be made on their minds ; and likewiſe by what means they might 
get their bread honeſtly; it would give. a different colour to their 
characters. The. evidence of clergymen, properly. appointed to attend 
them, might reflect a national glory: For tho the priſoners could not be 
ſuppoſed to confeſs their crimes, thoſe who might be acquitted, would 
not only be free from infection of morals in priſon, but alſo learn their 
7 duty t > God, and their neighbour, Which perchance they never were 

taught,—Such is the tenderneſs of our laws, that the jud 
impartial regard to the evidence, is advocate for, not pu the pri- 
ſoner. Many are acquitted: ſome few, as having little or no guilt: 

many more thro the defect, or r tenderneſs of evidence, tho ſtanding 3 in 
need of much correction. 8 
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in. our ＋ ES ow it adit - pa pac ihe that. 3 injuſtice to 
the public is often committed, by little thieves, being taught how to 
become proficients 1 in the dark iniquity of their dreadful occupation. 
It cannot be too often remarked that our preſent plan is as cruel as 
it is impolitic, and may well make a civilized nation bluſh.— I would 
not be underſtood, that priſoners before their trial, ſhould be kept with 


the rigour of thoſe who are condemned; there might be a certain hour 


for certain cells, in which real parents, or a ſolicitor, might be ad- 


mitted to ſee the priſoners; a due ſearch being firſt made, x with regard to ; 


ſpirituous liquors, and contrivances for eſcape, Farewell. 
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I Have ſaid much upon the wificakty I tpprebend; nh tage to the 
ſum neceflary for the undertaking F recommended in my laſt ; but L. 
demonſtrate how muck we ſhould be gainers in the iſſue. The deſire 


of money, and ideas of pheafure; the infenſibility of the miferies to 


which fellow-ſabjeds are expoſed; and the forgetfulnefs of the dangers, 


et cremated have m_ n 1 — em more Nrw A cou rey gee fo 


prove how: dr our intereſt is ; conifer to pay': A feral anden 6 our 


poor's rates. I ſuppoſe 8 or 10 per cent on fuch rates would annually 
raiſe near £.20,000 in theſe cities and their environs. This ſam, five. 


times told, wonld complete the building; and fuch a work would require 


5 or 6 years at leaſt to accompliſh: The tax being in the hands of the: 


| pariſhes, it would ceaſe of courſe when the work ſhould be finiſhed... Fe 


But it is not andy the building fach 1 priſon or two in a het 
according to the exigency, but the neceſſity of maintaining it, with other: 
articles of police. For this, parliament may think it conſiſtent to come in 
aid of the poorer. part of the people, by a local tax, for a local benefit; 


and in ſuch caſe no object could be ſo proper as our public diverſions, to 


whieh- we may impute many of the robberies and diſorders committed. 
E the tax were levied upon alt entertainments; ſuch as the Hi her | 
clafſes of the people frequent, it might im one view be the rot" con 
ſiſtent; as 5 out of C. rooo, may be lefs burthenſome than 1 out of ] 


. Io; and thoſe who have k eee be _ moſt 5 
anxious n violence. mee n 


1 calculate that the receipts for our diverſions are notleſs than . 1 50, ooo. 


per annum; and if we include the multitue of public feaſts of communi- 


ties, which ſhould be comprehended, it might add . 20, ooo more, to 
be taxed. Ten per cent. ought not to be deemed an heavy burthen, in- 
lieu off That. which ought otherwiſe to be paid i in ſome other ſhape : and- 

* ſuppoſing 


„ Os 


cappoting the niaſters ef fark places of diverſion; being” Fe: tor hold 
them, or give them up, were to add ten per cent. on the price of them; 
thoſe who uſually frequent them, are likewiſe left to their nere 
whether they will $9, F | 


The four waght theatres of this metropolis, and others of a: leſſer 
note; the grand public concerts, balls, and maſquerades ; the morning 


breakfaſt 3 and 5 rendezvous ; ; dhe N. e tennis- 


bow the names,. are e plentiful ſources of fands for polite. If theſe were 


raxed, and the produce appropriated to ſuch a purpoſe, it might redound 


to the honour of the legiſlators of this kingdom, and the relief of the 
ſubject.” If it checks the growth of ſuch public diverſions, it would 
operate to the removal of the evil. But apprehend the people of theſe 
cities would not act as the citizens of Marſeilles did in 1753- I was at 


chat time in Paris, where it was a ſubject of diſcourſe. The maſter of 


the comedians; by favour of the Count Sr. Fhrentine, under whoſe de- 
partment it fell, raiſed the price a tenth or fifteenth part higher than it 
uſed to be, but not for any public uſe. The citizens revolted; they would 
not go to che play: The Count was difpleafed, and threatened to remove 
the comedians : The citizens made anſwer, © that the actors were not 
 necefſary | ina Commercial town; that they had done well without them 
for many years, and ſaw no reaſon why they ſhould not do as well, were 


they deprived of this amuſement: and at length, as welt as I remember, * 


the maſter of the theatre-was obliged to ſubmit.— In the caſe T propoſe, 


F apprehend that the ſpectator would pay the ten per cent. with pleaſure, 


provided fo much was really accoumted for, from the conſideration of en-" 
joyiny his/amuſement witlr the greater ſecurity; and where thouſands, 1 
and tens of thouſands, of young men and old men, and young women and 
old "women. tounge about, ſeeking diverſion as beggars feek their bread,” 
we = venture to conclude, that diver ons will bear a tax. 4 


That a find will be wanted for the ſupport of ſuch beiden as 1 have. 
mentioned, and the regulation of the police in general, cannot be 
doubted. We have Hitherto rr, ed with ourſelves: we. pay Heavy 
taxes, and ſee the evil increaſe upon us. The work which is done by an 
active maꝑiſtrate or two, in the fuppreſſion of * Proves what e 
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* done. But ſo vaſt * multitude of ts, . requires, a cegular di- 
viſion for the ends of police. Upon our preſent plan, it is not ma- 
nageable.— Divide the inhabitants into four parts, under four pri, 
cipal juſtices, each would have above 1 50,000, perſons. in his depart- 
ment. If each of theſe were allowed five, or fix hundred pounds per 
annum, it would encourage them to do the duty. If under theſe we had 
four ſubordinate juſtices, all active, and men of abilities, at four hundred 
pounds each per annum, there would ſtill be a ſubdiu 2% on. of 39,000, peo- 
ple to guard. if under each of the five, were two truſty officers, as 
farſt and ſecand head-conflable ; and Aaborckente to theſe, fix able. under 
conſtables of approved courage and conduct, to be choſen under a check. 
as to their abilities; by ſuch a regulation, the number, of inhabitants. 
might be compaſled, | and this monſter of a town ſo far reduced to 
6 or 7000 people under. the inſpection of a regular body of police. 1 1 
mean this independent of the pariſhes, which being near 150, the gua- 
kty of the inhabitants may be eafily traced out, tho'-ſome pariſhes contain, 
ten times more than others. It is more than poſlible 1 to know uch in- 
habitant,, and how he lives. 5 tt 
1 have thus made a pho 1 6 or 9 7000 188 annum. 4s this an 9 
ject of conſideration compared to the ſafety of the lives and properties 
of the inhabitants! Does it not give employment to a number of good. 
ſubjects, and awe the bad ones! ? If any juſtice of the peace would act 
as honorary, not as an eſtabliſhed ſalary officer, he might attend the 
board of juſtices, provided he would be reſponſible for what he under 
took ; otherwiſe ſuch juſtices are but a mere name ; they ſtrike no ter- 
ror ; they are not even known to be juſtices, and make police a ſub- 
ject of laughter. Every magiſtrate, upon a regular appointed ſalary, 
ſhould bear a badge of his office, hung by a ribbon, from a button-hole 
on his breaſt; not only that being known, notice might be communi- 
cated to him of irregularities; but that he 5 might be reien as a guar- 
dian 7 the police. 
If a proper fund or income were raiſed, it ee afford a means 


of rewarding thoſe who were concerned in apprehending thieves (a). 
Theſe 


- a) There ; is ſuch a fund in my < own pariſh, and four „bout neigen have berp Mn 
within two months. 
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Theſe mould be called purſuers, not thief-catchers, the laſt name being 
rather contemptible. Beſides the ordinary premiums, when any of theſe 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves, during the year; there ſhould be a ſum divided 


to the families of men who might ſuffer by wounds or death, in reſiſt- 
ing thieves, or'in taking them.—Could ſuch a plan be eſtabliſhed, we 


might make a truce with robbers, till we had convinced them how much | 


| better it would be to change PO PRs and live in peace. 


* "This letter has carried me beyond the bounds 1 meant to preſcribe 
5 mel, but it is a ſerious epiſtle.—1 have only to add, that what renders 
our fituation the more grieyous, is the expenſiveneſs of proſecutions, the 
attendance which is neceſſary, and the lofs of time; ſo that the tables 


are often turned on the innocent perſon, in favour of the thief. I have 


| heard of a working-man obliged to attend three days to profecute a pick- 
pocket, and afterwards to pay the charges. in the United Provinces, the 
Schout, or maſter of the police, in every great town, proſecutes at the 
charge of the flate: He is the principal officer, and has' proper” officers 


under him. When he appears, It is with diſtinction im exterior ſhew'; 
and he is honoured and reſpected. We, who refine more, are for ſabſlance 
rather than parade; but we often refine away the ſubſtance, even of 
the juſtice which we mean to exerciſe. When the Durch 'convit a 


thief, he is branded on the back, and conſequently ſubject to he at any 
time diſcovered to have treſpaſſed. How far we ſhould approve of this 
kind of ſeyerity, or what real mene it would be of, 1 e to e 
conſideration. E "arewell. 1 e 1 8 
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'p. . Since ! finiftied's my letter, 1 flavd been thinking "FEY the RE TOY are to commufi⸗ 


cate with the garden- ground (a). It ſeems as if. this might be done by ſubterraneous paſlages, 


and that ſuch. ground muſt lie on two or three ſides of the building, ox it would be extremely 
difficult to convey the priſoner to it, or reconduct him to his cell, without being ſeen by more 
than his guard. This part will We the 1 ingenuity of a ſkilful architect: "ad it would 


be better to have no ſuch garden, than no ſuch priſon. I am alſo of opinion, that on 


three ſides of the building, no gerſon ſhould be admitted between. the two walls (50, except the 


guard. I have ſeen a ſtate priſon in Prance il-contrived, where a guard was fixt at a corner 


which no one was permitted to paſs. The priſoners uſed looking-glaſſes, by holding 


of which out of the windows or iron grate, by ebenen . ſaw * aan who were: 
en or paſſing at the: corner. | 


(a) Page 229, | (bY 237. 
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LL the chriſtian world is ready to acknowledge, that he muſt be 

. a ſavage, who can behold with indifference, a fellow-creature 
ſuffering death under the hands of the executioner. Granting that 
_ excepting a few inſtances, nothing is ſooner forgotten than the death, 
of our neighbour ;- yet is nothing in human ſociety more ſacred than 
the life of a man. It is our unhappineſs often to refine away our good 5 
ſenſe and policy: we hardly recolle& how neceſſary it is to keep the 
world in awe by exterior ſolemnities: and the giddineſs of the mul - 
titude is apt to convert every event, out of the daily track of life, 
into an occaſion of diſſipation ; ſo that the object which ſhould make 
the deepeſt impreſſion, even with regard to the immortality of the ſoul, 
_ ſerves for little more than to amuſe the ſenſes. 1 fear there are ſome, | 
who every year loſe at kaſt 9, out of 300 working days, in going to ſee 
2 poor wretch hanged by the neck, without profiting by this dreadful 
ſcene, in regard to their own follies or fins. Others, whoſe turn it may 
to ſwing, are no leſs fond of this ſpectack. The indecent manner of 
conducting our executions, has often been a ſubject of wonder and 
complaint: perhaps we may introduce more ſerious faſhions, were it 
only for the love of variety. It is not without pleaſure, I read. the 
detail now lying before me. The behaviour of the priſoners yeſter- 
day morning in the preſs-yard, was extremely reſigned, penitent, and 
devout, The proceſſion to the place of execution was unuſually ſolemn ; 
even the mob appeared to be impreſſed with the exemplary behaviour of 
the culprits, five of whom were aſſiduouſſy engaged in devotion, while 
the other appeared ſtu pified with grief. Several perſons of Merritt's . 
acquaintance ſpoke to him, for the laſt time, as he paſſed up Holborn. 
The two wunder-ſheriffs preceded the firſt are, and the ſerif followed 
15 ſecond, all in mourning.” 


To 


1 * * 


To this aczount is added an interefting W * ni is impollible for 
a man of humane feelings to view a proceſſion to the public place of 
execution, without being inſpited with a wiſh to prevent the neceſſity 
of exhibiting. ſuch; horrid ſpectacles. There is furely more merit in 
ſaving one-member of ſociety ftom deſtruction, than in puniſhing an 
hundred.“ The news-writer's correſpondent .then proceeds. This 
duty lies very much with our pPariſb officers, to whom are entruſted, in 
a great degree, the morals of the lower ranks of people.” I preſume 
he might have aid, pariſb fehools e he then obſerves —**! Perhaps the 
confining all pariſh children within the limits of the ch, except-when 
they go abroad with the maſter, might be attended with good effects; 
and if the perſons to whom theſe children are apprenticed, would: Gre- 
Fully ſuperintend their morals, we ſhould have leſs. reaſon to complain 
of the ſanguinary complexion of our laws.” This laſt ſuggeſtion is very 
much to be 70yhed for, but little to be expected, upon our preſent plan 
of police. I have good reaſon to believe there is ſcarce an apprentice 
Soy, turned of fifteen years of age, who, contrary to the practice of our 
forefathers, is not ſuffered to go abroad almoſt every night, as ſoon as 
the ſhop is ſhut. Theſe boys, and young men, challenge it as a kind 
of right; and if the maſter is as diſſipated as his ſervant, which is often 
the caſe, he takes no thought, till he finds himſelf robbed ; which I be- 
| lieve happens much oftener than he diſcovers. You will eafily con- 
ceive it next to impoſſible the apprentice ſheuld wander abroad, 
without learning to drink ſtrong liquors: ſome go further, and game: 
many keep bad company: the ſociety of each other is dangerous. 
They neglect their ls: and have as little - reliſh for a Common 
Prayer-Book. Numbers b a prey to proſtitutes, and accelerate 
their ruia, Vice is coſfiy: money muſt be ſupplied, let it come from 
what quarter it may. I do not ſay this at a venture; in many inſtances 
py know it to þe true; in others I am well informed it is ſo. From this 
cauſe, amongft others, we: ſee and fect the | devaſtation of the morals 


of the common people: and ht will be the end of ne of ſuch 
ſober cuſtoms, as conſtitute a material part of r * 


S4 #4 


* * a 1 of = 5 of the 8 1 am 7 to add a 
ſequel of the article which I have mentioned. . After the priſoners had 


I 1 Ta paſſed 


[ 2 


"_ Hatton- Garden, the crowd preſſed up that frreet, and a gentleman 

being on horſeback, on the foot path, the, mob reſented it, beat the 
horſe, and the rider was thrown and his ſkull fractured.” To prevent 
ſuch accidents, is no cafy taſk ;. but the more' ſolemn the proceſſion, 
one would imagine the quieter would the people be. When they are 
noiſy, the ſheriff ſhould harangue them, and be ready with hand-bills 
well digeſted ; ſuch as compaſſion, | piety, and good-ſenſe may ſuggeſt, 
on ſo mournful an occaſion. A great part of our ferocity ariſes from a 


mean opinion of each other: for mobs _ be led to do YE" things, 
eee e e 


You perceive "IR the infinnics I here quoted, chere are ſome ex- 
ceptions to the common practice, with regard to the contrition of 
malefactors: and it would eonſtantly be with them, as with the reft of 
mankind: the tenderneſs of the heart, and the degree of conſciouſneſs 
of offences, would be apparent; but that the uſe of ſtrong drink, and 
evil communication, buoy them up, and harden their hearts, inſomuch 
that were they pardoned under the gallows, we ſhould find them 
robbing, perhaps the very next day. The unhappineſs of our criminals 
is ſuch, with regard to our execrable impolicy, they are hardened by im- 
en Where ſorrow and repentance only ſhould reign, we find 
a very different ſpirit. Inſtead of learning how to die, under a con- 
ſeiouſneſs that their crimes deferve death, and endeavouring to ſupport 
the character of penitents, on the verge of a new exiſtence ; many of them 
| ſcarce give any proof of their belief in the immortality of the ſoul: 
they conſider death only as the ceſſation of motion. It is true they are 
anxious that their bodies may not be cramized, as they call it; and we 
accordingly. find their acquaintance ſometimes interpoſe, i in a riotous 
manner, to Me che body from the hands of the officer. 235 


11 we conſider the prefent Rate of heli 3 among the W elaſſes of 
the people, there is nothing wonderful in this: we muſt not be ſur- 
prized at any proof of ignorance and depravity. Among the ſpectators 
of executions, there is generally a conſiderable number of reprobate 
young fellows, whoſe only reflexion on hanging, is © ry face, 
and à watery pair of breeches.” If they bring themſelves into the 


4 | 243 1 


hands of juſtice, they uſe all poſſible means to ſave themſelves from 
the arms of the king of terrors; but they know not what to do with 
their lives when they are ſpared. Such are che * our cuſtoms, 
manners, and * of police 1 5 


„ . 
% * 3 2 by * =y 6&8 3 1 


To ſee a miſerable 6 in a civilived chriſtian nation, ſhew a light 
behaviour on this tremendous occaſion, or to hear the reflexions of 
others, in a real, or pretended contempt of death, upon no principle of 

religion, or the love of virtue, muſt be extremely ſhocking to every 

heart ſuſceptible of any generous impreſſion. If the infliction 1 
puniſhment of death is neceſſary, it ſhould be performed with as much 
decency as. poſſible ; and if it were rendered more awful to the ſpectator, > 

Vould it not prove an occaſion of greater ſorrow, that the crimes of men 

render it neceſſary ? An expreſſion of tranquillity ariſing from hope; 
and the effect of thought, inſpired by the manly and devout diſcourſes 

of the clergyman, may fill the mind with an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, 
in ſeeing the debt of nature paid gracefully, though it were on the gall 
lows. Thoſe who attend executions, entertaining no ſuch thoughts, 


may be awed by their OG and the exterior i en —_ AI ances 12 
an execution. 
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Wen this principle, 1 Weder to your ſerious coufiieration to 
l eſtabliſh ſome rule of conduct, different from what has been hitherto i in | 
en but it muſt not be lamely performed. 1 propoſe | 


15 Every priſoner ſhall be carried ſeparately, i in a mourning coach, 8 
attended by a divine to the place of execution. If ſo many men are to 
die, twenty coaches would do better than o carts. We find a conſider- 
able difference in common life between an addreſs applied inimediately 
to ourſelves, and that which is ſpoken to a number of other perſons. 
It is alſo very eafy to conceive, that the mind would find relief by open- 
ing itſelf, and diſcovering its offences, where there is only two perſons 
together, than by talking to a number, when the reply of one man 
interrupts that of another, in the awful moment, when the labours of 
the thoughts can leaſt bear interruption. Ir is hard upon human na- 
ture, that ſo ſmall a boon ſhould not be granted, at a moment when 
all the compaſſion of the doul is called forth, to ſhew the utmoſt 
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indulgence A The 9 anſwer, that they: ought to in ad for death 
before this hour, or it will ſignify but little; is cruel, if not impious: 
how can de tell, what it will ſignify? We are ſure that it ſignifies 


much to ſhew reſpect to the diſtreſt, and ſapport the honour * to our 
nature, under all circumſtances. 


* py Buy of poor Dp may induce. them. to attend 


priſoners under theſe abject. and humiliating circumſtances, it is treat- 


ing them 1 in a manner unworthy the dignity of their office, to ſeat them 
in @ cart, to ride open and expoſed, as if they too were criminals. If 
one malefactor is ſo great a reprobate, as even to ridicule what the 
clergyman ſays, which I apprehend ſometimes happens—Good God |! —. 
what a horrible ſituation do we ub the _ man mp papers with 


the ee criminals! _ 5 Th 5 


The: ignominy with which. it 1 intended the cart ſhall brand the 
malefaQor, i is as abſurd an idea, as to ſuppoſe a man indifferent whether 


he is hanged: or not, provided he can ride in: a. coach, The intention 


is to awe the populace. Our conduct has rather a contrary effect: 
but if it had not, can we with propriety make our religion ſubſervient 
to our policy, where a man's ſoul is in queſtion? But it is evident, 

in this inſtance, that neither religion nor policy has any ſhare: nor do 


we exerciſe. the compaſſion. due to our fellow - creature, Who is goin 8 to. 


death, and to make ample retribution. for his crimes.. In this view, 
more reſpect is due, than to the death: bed of many a inner, attended 


with all the pomp and pride of wealth and heraldry. The charge of 
a coach cannot. erered 10 N for ak priſoner... 


Az a ; further aid, I propoſe, 


2. That the ſheriffs; * their deputies the unders-ſheriffs, attending: 
on horſeback, ſhall have their footmen. to accompany. them, all clothed in. 


black, with their hats uncocked. At preſent I believe the mourning is 


left entirely to their own 8 There is no — for this pur- 
1 989 


3. The 


aß | 


3. The conſtables, and then ciwil officers, with es peculiar to 
Pi, occaſion, ſhall walk on foot, in a uniform of dark blue, or other 
garb of diſtinction, on' the ſides of the coaches; and, if the occaſion. 


requires it, entre * mob fo fu * the Es) male nn to die in 
peuc ! 

4. There ſhall - * a (ies. wa; W few af h a flags) withi * 
gallows upon it. On this ſtage there hall be a partition, with à door 
to paſs through, ſo that one ſufferer may not ſee the agonies of his 
companion in death. | The moſt decent execution of one.man. at a time, 

may be. performed i in a minute or two, by tying a cord hard round. his 
neck, in caſe any life ſhould remain; and then put him into his. coffin, 
to be ready for the purpoſe. 

5. The execution ſhall be performed by the criminal . on a 
block, which running on caſtors, may be eaſily ſliden from under him. 

some order of this kind might ſupport a much higher degree of dig- 
nity than driving off a cart, to leave half a dozen men hanging by the 
neck, with as little decency, as if they were ſo many . | 

6. The clergymen, attended by the ſheriffs-and. conſtables, ſhalt e to 
the interment of the malgfactort, in graves prepared for the purpoſe; 
except when the ſentence orders their being anatomized.—The indecent 
parade of throwing about a human body, is ſhocking even to- barbarians, 
except when they mean. to cut it up, and eat it. As to the friends of 
the parties, whoever they are, they muſt ſubmit to the laws; and in 
ordinary caſes, the ſurgeons have ſufficient ſubjects for their ſpecular 
tion in hoſpitals, which, as to &/zaſes, are more proper + 

7. To complete this deſign, there muſt be a burial-ground contiguous 
10 the ſtage (a), ſuch ground to be ſtrongly walled in, and the mob not 
permitted to obſtruct the funeral rites, aceording to the direction in. 
the Liturgy. Cuſtom would bring this into familiar uſe; and. even. 

mobs learn reaſan, where there can be no motive to inflame te pation, 
but ſuch as is of the tender kind. | 

8. The burial-place ſhould be on the adde 1 a Wy near. the en- 
trance into a great city, ſuch as ——— to be called the malęfaclors. 
dane eee —  burial- 


(a) It outs be 8 that the ea ſhould be built with u one, as a banding monu-- 
ment or mortality to evil doers. 
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n and the entrance of it to be Aiſtinguiſhed by the eablen. 


of NO and ants to a_— the, en N — — 
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I am CS auch a Hpofitiph old. be bedcuntide! to the alto; 
ad very profitable .to our police, and the ſafety and tranquillity of the 
ſubje&t. It could not fail of making ſome impreſſion on the minds of 
thoſe who are moſt likely to fall into the hands of juſtice. Our pre- 


ſent mode is ferocious, characteriſtical of the nation in no reſpect that | 
18 honourable, or productive of That ſeriouſneſs, without which a 


people will become contemptible in cheir own EYES, as well as in the 
eſteem of fore; gners. 1 


Rees ching that can contribute to the Lrlomnieyial of 1 e, 
the contrition of the malefactor, and the promotion of ſincerity in 


repentance, with regard to ſin in general, and the honour of a civi- 


lized nation, ſhould: be | conſidered as obligations by no means to be 


5 departed from. The expence, in this caſe, could be no object, com- 
pared to the importance of the deſign: : The hanging of a dog requires 


decency. The putting a man to death by the halter, makes no diffe. 


rence from the ax: in the great view of the life of man, both ſhould 


be performed with the ſame external awe, though not with the ſame 
expence. Both pay the debt to juſtice, and make atonement! to the 


world. Both ought to be conſidered, not only as we are men, but 


chriſtians. © Let them die—but in their death remember they are 


' men,” is a ſentence the poet puts into the mouth of a heathen. We owe 


this to our reputation as an intelligent nation: it is due to dur hu- 
manity, and our religion, the purity of which we boaſt of. All cuf- 
toms, as well as laws, ought to have a reference to the character and 
ſentiments of a people: and what character can we be ſuppoſed to have, 
were we to judge only from the exterior part of our conduct in exe- 


cutions? We are apt to refer all to the populace, as if they were under 


no diſcipline : The iron throat of a mob may be ſoftened: all men 


have paſſions : To beg for /ience, not to offend the priſoner in the hour 


of death, is but a ſmall requeſt! Humour the multitude properly, and 
any thing that is good, may be done. Farewell. 


LETTER 


T HE firſt object to keep mankind in peace and good order, is 
uſeful mduftry.. We find our ſiſter iſland, though in a leſs im- 
proved ſtate in arts and manufactures, has made great efforts towards 
the accompliſhment of this end (a) ; and, happily for the ſtrength of 
ay e eee pines re, it has f in E great meaſ ure ſucceeded. She 

ſtands N 


(a)] The Dublin Society for 8 huſbandry and other uſeful arts, begun its . 
about the year 1731. It publiſhed letters in the news- papers, deſiring gentlemen and others. 
to communicate to it, ſuch practices and improvements as they found mot ufeful, in any 
part of huſbandry or manufactures. Such as anſwered beſt, were produced and laid before 
the public, with an exact account of the inſtruments and methods made uſe of. Theſe were 
-rewarded as far as the fund would allow, which was only a moidore each ſubſerider, per 
annum. After ſome time, this was found incompetent to ſo national an objeR : and this. 
| being repreſented, freſh application was made in 1740, and many perſons. of diſtinction 
ſubſcribed from a moidore, to 100. which brought in an ample” ſupply. 1 55 
1. The ſociety imported ſeveral machines from Enghnd and Holland, and cncouraged' the 
uſe of them: by theſe means it is polleſicd of a 5 variety of models and inſtruments 
2 large, in its repoſitories. 

E It publiſhed treatiſes on hops, and faffron, for raiſin ing flax ſced, and draining bogs. 

3 It has publiſhed weekly, in the news- papers, odſervations on ſeveral articles of huſbandry 
and mechanic arts; and republiſhed them in one volume, under the title of The Obſervations 
of the DuBLin Socizrx. 

4. It took a field; near Great-Britain-flreet, _—_ it 1 hops, madder, "v7 Soy cydes-- 
trees, ſainfoin, and lucern,, in order to ſhew the manner of. propagating theſe Lime | impor- 
tant articles. 

This correſpondi with the idea I formed of having. a ſpot of ground divided i into vs ſquares, t ta. ex- 


erciſe the labour and ſkill of boys at ſchool, that ſeeing, the Arn of nature in the moſt 
uſeful manner, they might take the advantage of it. „ 


5. Finding the ordinary ſubſcriptions inſufficient, the Dublin Society Wee a Lees 
for giving premiums, in which it was greatly aſfiſted by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Madden; not 
only by his ſoliciting many to ſubſcribe, but by his own: example, in giving between 2. and: 


: . 300 K. 


* 


t a8 1 


Rands moſt in nted of aid: we wang a ſpur, not in arts and manylyc- 
tures, not in ſplendor and ornament, but in the incregſe of tillage, for 
ep | the 


2001. a year in premiums. Many lords and gentlemen, entered into this ew ſubſcription, 
by which the ſociety was enabled to give encouragement to many branches f huſbandry and 
manufactures. This raiſed: a great and general ſpirit of emulation. It encouraged many; 

and more was done in one year, in the article of huſbandry, than could be expected or ima- | 
gined to be performed by: any ſingle perſon in a number of 8 7. 


Many tradeſmen were induced to exert their utmoſt {kill in making t. their reſpectine ma- 
nufa Tures in the beſt manner, in hopes of getting fremiuts, and recommend the td the 


public; and theſe generally advertiſed, where the premium goods were to be ſoll. 
Encbutaged by the ſudcefs of this" method, the focirt extended ih renin to Dany 
articles of; huſbandry and manufactures. tv bas 201 From 05 5 


6. For reclaiming the greateſt quantity of unprofitable "IR and W mountains. $13. | 
7. For manuring the * number of acres with lime, limeſtone, gravel, marle, and . 
fea fad. ge | 


8. For raiſing n maſt timber trees, apple-trees, copſes 2 and = 8 | 


* 
— 


ji 1 For planting 1 the. greateſt number of acres with . x5 FW bt * Sr - 
© For the beſt and greateſt quantity of hops. 11 3 ono" 6 
II. For lowing the largeſt quantity of artificial rf, and common a byes. - 
91 12. For ſaving moſt graſs- ſeeds. EMS. * © 2140 a 1 
| 13. For ſowing the largeſt quantity of ee ee ben 5 a 8 | . 181 | 
15 14. For 4 ſowing and raiſing moſt wheat and flat bailey... . „ni axe; 5 AA ,urre 
8 For ſowing moſt wheat, before October. 33 EN #5 err 1 J d 
156. For uling moſt oxen in ploughing 3 1 e bin, —_ 
17. For the beſt barrel of Wheat, barley, malt * hat w_ ” wer 
The manufactures which it endeavoured to improve 3 are . 5 3 1 wy 


18. It diſtributed premiums to thoſe who dyed blacks and ſcarlets in the * Manon 6 
19. To thoſe who gathered lipen rags for making paper, for F464 mills near Oui ifaft, 
and Limerick, in proportion to the value Sathered by them. 1 d od 1 f 
20. For making the bel! Wong and printing paper. e bee 
21. For erecting paper-mills. 3 Zi 3 18 . 
22. For making the beſt 41 —tapeſtry—f uſtians — beaver hats, for dennen and 
for laymens uſe. | 
23. For making the moſt 'falt; 
24. For making the moſt pearl-barley, _ 
25. For taking and curing the moſt ſea fiſh. „ 
26. For making the beſt earthen and potters ware. e 
27. For making the beſt types for printers. ELM 8 e ee 85 
28. For the beſt cyder and ale. WF „ 5 ; . 
29. For making fine blankets. VVV ; 
30. For the beſt drawings and —_—_ by pci ... p aol Poe 
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the n of rn chat part of FEY people,” who for want. of 
good order, are not properly furniſhed with the means of living. There 
are not rn e in the eld, I may! ſee their own food riſe 9% 


SN For "A beſt i for 1 5 wad a | 
32. For the beſt and greateſt quantity of ſpun wool. __ 
33» For the beſt and greateſt quantity of ſpun flax, the long v way of che bene 
34. For teaching children to ſpin the ſame way. 
35. For making the beſt bone lace, edgings, and Dreſden Works. 
36. For the beſt imitation of lace, and work wrought in ſhades with the needle. 
37. For the beſt plans of houſes, from two to eight rooms on a floor. 
38. For making the beſt ploughs, harrows, and winnows for corn. 


39. For the beſt mills for grinding and poſing apples. 
40: F or raiſing the beſt flax and flax-ſeed, | 


Premiums were alſo given for promoting ſeveral branches of the linen manufacture. 


5 On proper occaſions extraordinary bounties or premi ums were given, viz. 


Sol. to Mr. Jom Roche, to carry on the hardware manufacture. 


100l. to Henry M. Cary, for his invention of a new method of making damaſk 3 
with leſs expence and furniture than the old manner d. ; 


Many perſons have applied to the ſociety * rewards for their inventions and improve- 
ments. In fuch caſes the ſociety directed, that ſeveral CRY ſhould be made; and if 


they anſwer well, it never failed to give ſome reward. * 


When the propoſer of theſe inventions or improvements, could not : afford the expence of 
ſuch experiments, the ſociety ordered them to be made at its own coſt ; and publiſhed an 
account of the ſucceſs in the news-paper, with the author's name, and rep of abode. 


Theſe were the methods this lociety took, to promote huſbandry and arts in Ireland, where | 
the lower people are wedded to their old cuſtoms, and generally ſo poor, they dare not venture 


on any new improvements or methods, without ſome aſſurance of reward for the riſk they 
run. 


The beſt deſigns for the public ſervice, not ſupported by a regular tax, ſoon languiſh. 
When the ſpirit which gave birth to the enterprize ceaſes, the life of the object is in danger 
of ceaſing alfo. This was the caſe of the Dublin Society; for notwithſtanding the juſt appli- 
cation of their fund, and the viſible benefits that accrued to the public, in 1745 the premium 


Fund ſunk conſiderably. This reduced the "ny to the gb of nn the number 
and value of their —— 


Such was "the ſtate of 10 when the Earl of Geese end: as r of 


the kingdom. He procured his Majeſty's gracious letter for granting to the ſociety, on the 
eſtabliſhment, a bounty of 5001, a year, during his royal as to be <a to the ſame 
K k . uſes 
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1 
of the earth, watered by the ſweat of their own brows. This hath given 
our poor a dainty taſte, and poiſoned the very fountain of frugality. To 
offer premiums for thoſe who ſhew the moſt' common ſenſe and virtue, 
would be a difficult undertaking. The reward muſt be in the man's 
own breaſt, who cheriſhes the poor, as they ought to be cheriſhed ; 
and ſhews them an example which they ought to follow, to poſſeſs 
them with right notions of duty to God, their parents, their children, 
and themſelves ; and to ſee thoſe notions reduced to practice. The mode 
of living is an art, or at leaſt a ſcience, which religion and good laws 
teach ; but example only can render it familiar. If you give Eb 


let the firſt be 5 
1. To him who N the moſt children lhe” out of a dozen 
born. | | We 


2. To him who produces moſt children between 6 and 12 years old, 
who can gain at leaſt 3 d. a day each. 
3. To him who is ſecond in degree of gain by labour. 

4. To him who is third in degree of gain by labour. 

5. To the father or mother of thoſe children who appear china. | 
and are moſt conſtant in the worſhip of God, on the fabbath-day. 
If theſe were viſited by yourſelf, your wife, or daughters, and ſmiled : 
on by the vicar or r his curate, you might ſee the poor lee in their | 
turn. 

6. Give another premium to him whoſe wife or 8 co bile 
aliment, and makes it go the fartheſt, ſo as to feel the leſs want: 
That is, in effect, to thoſe who produce the beſt receipts for cookery, | 

and furniſh their table with good e at the e hebel rate. 


: 1 

uſes and purpoſes, with its own voluntary ſubſcriptions. His lordſhip ſome time after gave 
100 J. The royal bounty, - inſtead of leſſening, increaſed the ſubſcriptions, for many gen- 

| tlemen gave the more liberally, which enabled the ſociety to proceed. In 1747, the late Sir 
Richard Levinge deviſed to it by will, the intereſt of 2000/. for twenty-one years, to be applied. 
towards promoting huſbandry and other arts in this. kingdom. This bequeſt, and many more 
expected to be given for the ſame purpoſes, induced the ſociety to apply to his Excellency 
the Earl of Harrington to intercede with his Majeſty to grant his royal charter for an incor- 
poration, to enable it the better to receive benefactions; which paſſed in due form in April 
1750.— lt is now ſome years ſince the parliament of Hrelaud has befriended this uſeful inſti- 
tutien,.and granted it certain duties on ſome ſmall articles, as cards, dice, &c. ; beſides certain 
ſpecific grants, from two as far as fix thouſand pounds at a time, as the tte on the ſociety 
for improvement in objects of national uſe might require. 


1 281 ) 


If ſuch people were countenanced by ſome peculiar favour, we might 
| ſee more healthy and contented faces; eſpecially. if their | neceſſities, 


from the largeneſs of a family, ſhould require more than common exer- 


tions. A well-timed and judicious diſtribution of premiums, may an- 
ſwer great and good purpoſes, to animate people to find out the way to 


get their own bread; but having found it, they ſhould no longer 
expe& more than the value of their labour, eſpecially in a country. 
burſting as it were with affluence, which would be the caſe of 


this iſland, were our police well regulated. —Among the ſeveral pre- 


miums given by our ſociety in London, for promoting arts manufattures 


and commerce, or by the Dublin Society, you will find ſome, for your 
_ peculiar ſpeculation, to advance ſkill and induſtry amongſt your own 
villagers, who may thus exert a ** which os never ſhewed before. 


Upon . 2 5 c.of the Dublin ben I n wich pleaſure; Hm : 


the public accounts, that the Hiſberies of Ireland are now under the con- 
ſideration of the Britiſd parliament : and whether it regards her own 
coaſt, Greenland, or Newfoundland, for her own, or foreign conſumption, it 
is a very important object. It may open a door for other improvements, 


and promote the national Ig and felicity, to {event the migra- | 


tion of . e ta 5 


Laleneſi is confeſſedly 5 parent of . If all mankind were 


to conſider what their ſeveral relative duties confiſt in, with reſpect 


to God, themſelves, and their neighbour, and - endeavour to practiſe 


them, the longeſt life would appear very ſhort; and no time would 


hang heavy on their hands. The learned and wealthy would give in- 


ſtruction to preſerve the poor and needy; and theſe would Je it, in 


order to — themſelves. 


7 


To come nearer home : we have done great things of late years in 
the improvement of theſe cities; but not without the attention of par- 
liament. Wealth has prompted many to ſeek elegance and convenience, 


and ſkill has enabled us to find them ; inſomuch that a Britiſh ſubject, 


who has not ſeen theſe ancient cities of Loudon and Weſtminſter for Jad 
Years, would {ſcarce know them again. 


1 — The 
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every quarter we find the hand of ſkill and induſtry : But our object 
at preſent. ſhould be to conſider of the beſt means of removing people 


from town to the country, that every part may appear with propriety ; 
the town not crowded, nor the country in want of the number it could 


ſupport in health, peace, and comfort. If numbers, now idle in Lon- 
don, were tranſplanted into the country, inſtead of living by thievery, we 
might ſee. many a deſart tract ſmiling in corn and paſture. Upon this 


principle, in all places, where any improvement is made, there ſhould _ 


be a ſuitable proviſion for a certain number of ſubjects; not barely for 


their fuſtenance, but alſo their comfort and convenience; ſo that they 


may provide for themſelves, or be liable to reproach, if not puniſhment. 


Improvements which have no direct tendency to prevent poverty, and i 
conſequently the nuiſance of common beggars, but only to enrich the 
poſſeſſors of the land, may in one view be conſidered as a ſumptuous 


building, which pleaſes the fancy, but whoſe covering Is. not mee 
ſufficient to vn againſt the enen of the Kies. £1 


c 


With reſpect to the quantity and quativy of our | houſes? in theſe'e FEY 


fo far as they are in an airy, convenient, and healthy ſituation, I be- 
hold them with complacency, as every claſs of the people, at all events; 
may hereafter remove from a bad houſe to a good one. If through any 
evil accident ſome ſhould move off; or by the alteration of our modes 
and faſhions, any great number of people, like the moſt celebrated he- 


roes of antiquity, prefer a rural hfe, with the addition of the divine phi- 


lanthropy of making their dependants happy, upon- the ſolid grounds 


of ſocial and religious prineiples; as they could not carry their houſes 
with them, they would contribute to the public welfare, by leaving to 


others, more ſpace, leſs difficulty in obtaining neceſaries, and more 
comfort. Thus while they provided for their villagers, to render them. 


flouriſhing, the town would receive a treble benefit. 


When I take my walks, and view the many narrow ſtreets, cloſe alleys, 
confines tenements, and tumbling houſes yet remaining in theſe cities, I 
deplore the fate of thoſe who are ſo far excluded from the enjoyment of 
the bounties of Heaven. Such as do not breathe the ſweet air, but are. 


huddled: 


"The country, in many parts, has been no leſs proved; In almoſt 
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Kuddled together in great numbers, often poiſon each other 1 have: 
diſcourſed with many: perſons who have had from eight to a dozen chil- 
dren, two or three of them only being alive: ſome have buried the 
whole dozen. A part of this evil I have carried to the account of po- 
verty and. want, and the uſe of Ng n but the en portion. 
-.. 06 to the places where they 1 | 
The exceſs 4 ee ien is more e apt to 1 kind, 
than the aliment which falls to the ſhare: of the poor. There are many: 
who, if they had nothing to eat or drink but bread and water, theſe 
being truly good of their kind, they might ſee more days, than under 
their preſent. indulgences. If poverty be attended with e _— 
too hard. (GOT. or /ordid __ many more eee 


10 8 8 bes OD in a . view 1 . the children 
born of parents in eaſy circumſtances, inhabiting good houſes, not too 
cloſely ſurrounded, Jive. nearly in the proportion of children born in the 
country, under the ſame circumſtances. The ſulphur of ſea coal, though 
it ĩs not injurious to many adults, often cuts the thread of life in infants. 

| I believe: we ſhall generally find, that children are beſt preſerved ins 
houſes ſituated: on the higheſt ores, and. UE whe” e are 
the * confned. $4 | | 
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1 a at with retinion to the Poundling-Elfdita, aeg the 
period of the indiſcriminate reception, a gentleman of my acquaintance: 
examined the. mortality of ten-villages, in ten different counties, making 
in the whole an hundred : he found the medium of the mortality to 
be but 13 per cent. under 2 years of age. What are the deaths at theſe 
ages in: theſe. cities P30 or 40 per cent. — The bills give us 16 to 
17,000 born, —and:8000 dying under two years of age] The cauſe of this 
mortality I have in a great meaſure demonſtrated. It amounts to no proof 
of diminution in our numbers in general; but, very contrary to what we 
find in Paris, and other great cities in Epe, Bondon and Weſiminſter 
contribute nothing to the ſtock of the nation. To inveſtigate this object, 
not only with reſpect to the vitality, but: alſo the morals of the people, 
L propoſe to your conſideration to call for theſe particulars, viz. 
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1. The number of married perſons in each pariſh. . elbe 
2. The number of children dying i in . e under 12 ; months 
old. * 
Wn. Number Sing in N Nad dh 12 eee 8 2 years. | 
4. Number of children who have loſt their fathers by death. 
. Number whoſe fathers have left m. | 
6. Number who have neither father nor mother. 
7. The ſtreets and lanes, or other parts of the partly where the 5 mor- 


tality 1 is found to be _ * 


8. As the pariſh officers, in conjunction with the parochial . 
could have it in charge, as part of their duty, to ſee the children of 


the poor taught to /ew, pin, read, and learn the duties of religion; ; theſe 
officers ſhould be alfo charged with the care of FARMER neculation, 
as the means of Preſerving children. 72 


Were hs. pariſhes to unite : for building an hoſpital FE noch, 
or to agree with the governors of the inoculation hoſpital already built, 
numbers might be preſerved, who now periſb (a). By the preſent re- 
gulations, infants cannot be admitted into the Inoculatmg- Hoſpital, on 
account of the expence, and the want of ſufficient room; ſo that num 


bers are loſt, through this defect in our police: The poor, at the moſt 


proper age for inoculation, are abſolutely ſhut out of this means of 


5 preſerving life; and confirmed in their thoughtleſſneſs. TInoculation = 


among us is in a higher reputation than with any other nation; and 
therefore, to act with conſiſtency, we ſhould take the ahi of by 
in the moſt effectual and rational manner. 


If this object were referred to that hoſpital, and the pariſbes obliged 
to pay a certain ſum, with each infant, it could regard only the infant 
pauper but this benefit ſhould extend much further; it ſhould com- 
prehend the preſervation of a number of ſubjects who now fall a ſacrifice 
to this diſeaſe, before they can judge what is good for themſelves. 


| Thoſe who ought to be charged with the poor, that they be taught the 


* of their religion at a proper age, ſhould, as I have ſaid, 
- alſo | 
(a) See page 90, vl 


* Pe wort > - 
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alſo ſce that infants be inoculated, that they may live to maturity of 
| reaſon: For poiſonous as ſome of the houſes of the indigent are found 
to be, by means of their filthinefs, a great part of the 8000 poor infants 
in the * of OTF are eng to theie long — by the aper. 


9. „Lite ain: watt the great object of alles the people ſhould 
be put in a capacity of expanding themſelves more, and fewer of them 
be crowded into narrow ſtreets and alleys. This requires a more ac- 
curate inveſtigation than my leiſure admits of at preſent, and may at 
i-th opens on individuals who. . and others who hire ſuch tene- 


There are 4 eſtates in Solis; in IR cities, where. the 
land-tax and the window-li ghts cat up the greateſt part, of the produce. 
Theſe are capable of improvement for the ſervice of /andlord and tenant, 
but they require aſſiſtance. It would be better, if the city of Londow. 
were to purchaſe the ground and build, though the rents ſhould be 
trifling, than leave nurſeries to breed fichneſs ; obſcure dens for: an 
or a to mundi on the heads of citizens. 


10. Weſtminſter requires MY or eſtates, to © . for the 
public good. The pariſhes ſhould be poſſeſſed of power to levy monies 
for the removal of all nuiſances, or advance any good the quarter 
ſeſſion may approve; I mean, under certain limitations: and theſe 
pariſhes may always pply to parſiament. 


11. We are in want of a public officer or two, whoſe ſole buſineſs 
ſhould be to examine into the ſtate of the working poor. One of the 
 overſeers of each pariſh might be on ſalary, ſubordinate to the veſtry, 
governors, or guardians. He might unite with other overſeers, in doing 
the ordinary parochial buſineſs; and be moreover charged with the ex- 
traordinary duty. As this office is generally undertaken unwillin gly, and 
only for a year, we can but ill expect the common duty ſhould be well 
performed, much leſs any new duty, however neceſſary, be well exe- 
euted. If ſach an officer had his clue, and was ſupplied with proper 
printed papers in marginal order, with blanks, he would be enabled to - 
fill them LY and make reports on heads of great uſefulncſs.—The 
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articles which I recommend dre. 1. No 2. Name of pern: : under 
which, if can read, r ; if has had the {mall-pox, p, &c.—3: Age. 


4. Where living, fo as to be eafily found. ye What trade or occupa- 
tion.—6,. What particular defect of body or mind which may incapa- 
citate for labour, &c. To me it is a ſelf-evident propoſition, that if all 


the people were taught fo read, there could be no diſtinction, or pre- 
ſumption ariſing from ſuperiority: and as they have the uſe of the ſerip- 
tures, a portion of their time would be employed when they are not 


occupied in labour. This would be the caſe, if the parochial ſettle- 


ment depended on it, as I have recommended (a). I remember a con- 


verſation I once had with a worthy magiſtrate (4), upon the ſubje& of 


charity-ſchools ; his obſervation was, Religion is already at a low ebb; 
if there were no ſuch ſchools, there would be no religion among the 
common people.” I agree with him: as it is, I fear the pernicious ex- 
ample, and evil diſcourſe, of parents, wears off in the evening, the good 
impreſſions the child receives at the day -ſchool, in the morning. The 
only method for us to eſtabliſh a ſolid police, is to endow- ſchools upon 


the principle.of -Chrift-Church, (except the learned part) to teach young 


perſons work, as well as reading, &c. the ſchools to be maintained by 
a a tax on our diverſions, and profuſe unneceſſary expence. If, at the ſame 


time, a qualification for a child's admittance into ſuch ſchool, were a 


ftrong certificate of the piety and induſtry of the parents, with reſpe& to 


the education of their other children, it would become the intereſt of 
the people to cultivate the duties of religion and good order. 


A nation arrived to ſo high a pitch of civilization, muſt be equally 


moral; and if the means of moral inſtruction are not provided, the 
people will only become the more - ingenious in thievery, and the arts 


of preying on each other. Theſe ſeem to be objects worthy of your 


enquiry, in your legiſlative capacity, that in this age of parade in pa- 
triotiſin, we may not loſe the meaning and ſenſe of the word, but diſ- 


cover who is moſt anxious for the preſervation of their country; who 
wiſhes to keep the inhabitants of it; and who is indifferent about its 


population. I have no idea of country, but as relative to the peopie 
who compoſe the nation: their preſervation, by means of laws and go- 
vernment, is the object of it: I think ** infant in n is my 
country ! Farewell. 

LET T E R 


(5) Sir Robert Ladbroke. 


(4) See page 157. 
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ERH APs no age, nor country can produce an inſtance of ſuch a 

diſtir nguiſhed regard to one diſtreſſed claſs of mankind, as the pre- 

ſent time, in this nation. The truly Reverend Mr. Hetherington has 

„ . _ given a charity to , perſons, not being common beggars, nor panpers, 

ln ſo princely a manner, with reſpect to the ſum granted, as well as the 

uncommon purity of his deſign, it hath 198 en the betrat on 05 a 
L great part of our * 1 | | 


The occaſion of wy letters to you, calls for my remarks! 1th 1 
would ſuggeſt a well digeſted plan, which could fully complete the work, 
this reverend gentleman has ſo piouſly begun. — The ſum of £28,550 
3 per cents. is £.600 per annum; allowing £.100 for charges, and I ſup- 
200 ſome contingent bounties, this ſum reaches to the relief of My 
perſons, for a ten pounds penſion yearly. Such a number has been cafily 
found, and I dare fay ſelected with great propriety, out of 711 pe- 
titioners. I underſtand that a preference has been given to hoary age; 
and next to this, the infant whoſe parents are diſtreſſed with more than 
one blind child. Conſidering that the ſtrongeſt affections of the human 
heart deſcend, and that the aged oftentimes outlive their children, the 
choice ſeems to have been as judicious as it is pious and humane. 
It is not probable, the denor will find cauſe to withdraw the allow- 
- ance from any one to whom it is made ; yet being continued, it can afford 
relief to no others, but as vacancies happen by death, Which as the 
objects are of an extreme old age will be * EN 


* 


11 e 


„„ 


With reſpect to the excluſion of thoſe who are now conimon beggars,. 
our police calls on us to examine in what ſituation: they are: Others, 
however entitled to commiſeration, find a ſupport in a more decent 
manner, than by means of common beggary: How long ſome of 
them may be kept out of this wretched ſtate, is not ſo eaſy to determine. 
While their friends find any kind of employment for them, or ſupply 
them with bread; it is a proof of virtue: and they deſerve encourage 
ment who take care of their poor diſtreſſed relations. 


The deprivation of ſight being conſidered as one of the greateſt cala - 
mities ineident to human life, many common beggars. draw. a ſupport | 
from expoſing, thoſe tender balls the eyes, whoſe lights extinguiſhed, no 
longer can behold. the. face of kindred or of friend. dar as the grave 
amidſt the buſtling” world.” Well may they tell a mournful tale, though 
it reach the ears of paſſengers, who only can afford a tear: But: we 
often ſee alms drawn from his hard working hand, whoſe honeſt heart 
ſuells big with gratitude, that he has fight, and can behold the ſun. 


If blindneſs proves profitable to the n it. is ſhameful to 1 civil: 
magiſtrate, when he ſuffers, it to be expoſed. in our ſtreets: ; There may be 
in London and Weſtminſter, at leaſt half as many blind common beggars as 
there were petitioners for Mr. Hetherington! 's. charity. 1 mcan half of the 
252 belonging to theſe cities, In hopes to extract ſomething uſeful, I have 
taken a more than curſory view, and find the ale &c. Womang 1 
fmall errors I may have committed, as follows: . 
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From this account it appears that either London air, or „End viees)" 
are. very unfriendly to ſight, 25 in 71 blind perſons belonging to 
theſe cities and their environs; or that it was moſt difficult to people 
in other parts of the kingdom to make application for the charity; both 
which may be true. We alſo find that #/zy, or only a fourteenth part of 

the candidates could be relieved, A a penſion of L. 10 per annum bang given 
them. 3 V \ | 
_ the . 
© the extreme aged, 1, 6. 1— 80 to 90, ber appears t to be 


From 81 to 8& — 16 
From 85 to 88 — | 


5 


# > .F 
# AS i 


This has affinity with what I have FLEE in 88 of the arithmetic. 
contemplations on mortality, which I have formerly ſent you, namely, 
that only 23 in 1900 born, live to the age of 80 Ad. 3 


1 e is confeſſedly a preſervative of ſight. Women are e the moſt 

temperate of the ſexes, and I find the proportions to be . 
| Of females - — 31 "I 7a . 355 
Of males — 3 5 ho 


working by candle-light, or too ſtrong a light from the ſun; by ſetting 
too near a fire- ſide; by not being enough 1 in the open air; and i in general 
living in ſmall confined rooms. This, I fay, happens to the vir- 
tuous. The loſs of fight often comes to the vicious, by ſtrong drink, 


blind. here are, if 1 have counted right, 
| ; Living as Organils — 6 
; 5 - = By playing on the fiddle 17 : 
| LI 2 — 


of the laſt daſs of 17 from 80 to 90 years old, * find 10 al; 1 are 
women, and 8 of theſe are widows. I apprehend, that the moſt vir- 
tuous women bring on blindneſs, by labour of eyes. in needle-work;; by 


and over- eating, and indulgence in a vice, which in ſo many forms preys 
on the health of mankind. I have obſerved in Portugal, where the 
people are very early given to ſuch lawleſs indulgences, great numbers are 
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| | Upen thee two articles it may be remarked, RT many blind wounds. 

i not haying more then £.20 fer amm might think it improper to make 

Il application for this charity; and many blind fillers mmm 

| | and AURA e excluded apentia 3 trobynid ofdy 10 sg 19900 . 

| Ein barn , f Fr fads / pens Wh es: | ily 
Of whom are infants, of the fin claſs — 34 OT OY 
Of the 2d, zd, and 4th claſſes  — ä 
Of the 5th, 6th, and jth — — Tt 
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The $th and gth are alt bnd by age or accidents. 
Many trades which regard the finer arts, and the mene drt of 


life, occafion blindneſs; and as theſe are exerciſed in the higheſt degree- 
in the capital, it is more than poſſible blindneſs. may prevail more here 


than in other parts of the kingdom: this remark may further reconcile: 


the Roy ed of the number! in e 5 in queſtion. | Had it com- 


1 


mend the Works of God, in Pn. the 28 of : a lady 8 kin, e TY 
might fee a collection very edifying to the elegant world. 


The pteaſing part of this intereſting, regiſter of blindneſs pales 
That there are, of married perſons — — 20 
Of whom are of the 4th, 5th, 6th, and, 7th. . _ 
The whole number of the above four claſſes being — 381 


Conſequently near half part of theſe claſſes : are Protected by Fl aid and 
altlanee of conjugal love. 


There are alſo of widows and widowers. — — 106 5 


L. 


The whole number of the fix laſt claſſes, i. e. from. the. Te: 
5 ages of 31 WIS 2 9 oO — 4² 


We be order FP Providence, 3 the fincian of divine 3 laws, 
has furniſhed the relief of marriage for the gittreſſed; and particularly 
happy are they who are eyes to the blind.” In one ſenſe every 
perſon who relieves thoſe who are deprived of ſight, - affords them 
comfort, cheriſhes their ſpirits, and chears their hearts. — The blind" 
have a peculiar ſenſibility; for tho they cannot ſee the operations 
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of the mem ſoul, in the countenance of others ; yet they may feel, 
for the time, as if a miracle had been wrought by the charitable, and 


they reſtored to their fight. Mr. Hetheringion muſt have ſeen things 
in this glorious light, when he exercifed his philanthropy in a manner 
ſo correſpondent with the precepts of his n Lord and Maſter | 


Among extraordinary circumſtances I ieh that one ry of the: 
third claſs travels ten miles three times in a week to carry goods to mar- 
ket for hire; and to buy corn, flour, and fiſh for ſale for his own ac- 
_ count, for the ſupport of his father-in-Iaw, his mother, and himſelf.— 
One of thirty years old in conſequence of a fever, being in. a frenzy de- 

ſtroyed his ſight by his own hands !— Sarah Johnſon of Dover. She is: 
one of twenty children by the fame parents, of whom four were Born: 


blind.— Margaret Kelly of Ft. George i in the East. She is one of Fenty — 
three children. 


In pity to ſeveral of theſe candidates it may be alſo obſerved, that they 
nbour under various. other maladies beſides blindneſs. Many, as I have 
mentioned, derive a ſupport from wedlock.. Others, by playing on:muſicaÞ 
inſtruments.. Some turn a wheel, and a few. even contribute to the main- 
tenance of families. In general. they depend for bread on their poor rela- 
tions, and have been recommended by. the moſt reſpectable people of” 
their ſeveral neighbourhoods as fit objects for the relief which Mr. 


Hetherington has generouſly given, ſo far exceeding any; other inftance 
of the ad. | 


What adds to the pity due, notwithſtanding ſo · many of the blind are 
arrived to a very advanced age, upon. the. whole, themſelves. and: their 
parents have at this time alive, no leſs than 1396 children, which divided 
on the four middle elaſſes, viz. zd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, is near 3 to- 
each family; but many of theſe have from. 5, to 12 children each. From. 
hence. we may receive the ſtronger impreſſion of their ante, under 
circumſtances of blindneſs, ſo-piercing to the. /abouring. poor... 


o 
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The only fettled i incomes of the ſeveral claſſes, of which many are 


voluntary donations, I find to be as follows : a 


Iſt. of 84. 2d. of 83. fy” 3d. of 92. ; 
1.5 0:0 L. . L. 36: 4: 0 

Ath. of 89. - "op or 193. th. of 92. 

L. 135: 8:6 55 4. 27: 19: Wet i755 C. 134. d 7 
Ich. of y. sth. of 54. th. of 17. 


. 154 14:0 £.108: 10:0; -. £8: 10:0 
The whole amount (exclufive of the gift) being 4 605: 18: 6 


| 3 ſum divided a_ 601 {the candidates not relieved) 1 
near 245 each (a). I compute the produce of ſome part of their little in- 


comes, it not being ſpecifically determined. I am grieved to find the 
penſions, allowances, and inheritances above-mentioned, exhibit ſuch 


ſtrong marks of extreme poverty, not above one in fix having any 
allowance whatſoever ; .and ſome of theſe, hardly bearing the name of 


an allowance. Among them, ſome are doubtleſs great objects of com- 
paſſion: The mode of relieving them muſt be by the affluence of indivi- 
duals beſt acquainted with their real ſituation: It is in every man's breaſt 


to ſolicit his opulent friend for the relief of him who is worthy of ſuch | 
charity. 


If it were poſſible to provide a fund for the remaining 661 candidates; 
upon the face of the liſt, they are all objects; but as J. Io each would 
require the ſum per annum of £.6610, being the intereſt of £.200,000, 
or ten times the princely ſum which Mr. Hetherington gave, we muſt 
turn our thoughts to a more practicable mode, diſtinguiſhing the moſt 


n and appealing to the moſt affluent and charitable. 


A letter addreſſed to the Printer of the Public Advertiſer wine 3 


ſince, ſigned Charity, recommends to me, a guinea ſubſe tription for the 
relief of the blind. I am myſelf too blind and too lame; too far advan- 
ced in life, and with too many duties 1 in it, to think of ſuch an under- 


| tak ng, 
(%) J have not ſeen a Liſt of the Candidates relieved. 


5 7 


taking, were it practicable, and proper. F arther 1 do not take upon me 
'to pronounce, upon the propoſal but this I venture to recommend, that 
the gentlemen directors of this bounty belonging to Chri/t's-Church Hoſ- 
pital, who are properly poſſeſt of the liſt, or regiſter, do reprint the ſame, 
omitting the objects already relieved, and ſend. it to ſuch perſons 
' whoſe fortunes and zeal may prompt them to take ſome 6f the candi- 
dates under their protection. This I conceive would be of uſe to excite 
C charity for ſuch individuals, as perchance may live in the reſpective 
neighbourhoods of the affluent ; and with whoſe true condition. ſuch . 
perſons may be cafily made acquainted. 
With reſpect to our police, the queſtion is, what are we to do with 
the lind beggars who now wander about utterly unprofitable to ſociety, 
often employing a young perfor who might be of uſe, or a dog which 
muſt be fed.—Thoſe who play on muſical inſtruments ſerve to make a 
variety in life: They contribute to alleviate their own miſery, and di- 
vert the common people. I apprehend this kind of employment might 


be carried much further.: and. if ſuch blind perſons could neither knit 
Nor. Tis oy might turn a wheel. 


Among blind men of education, we find to what” a height of ſeience 
ſome arrive, as if they had a more familiar intercourſe with the intel- 


lectual world, from being ſhut. out of the enjoyment. of the vifible 
creation. . 


As all things happen for good to the good,” blindneſs is not without its 
advantages. 'Thoſe who are deprived of ſight; may hear the cries of ' 
miſery, but they. cannot behbs/d it! Whatever propenſities they have, 
the Juft of the eye, and the pride of life, cannot pervert their ene 
nor draw their thoughts from heaven. — They cannot look on poverty 
with ſcorn, nor ſhew reſpect to mſolence pampered with: abundance, un- 
mindful of the: hand that gave it. Their thoughts may take a larger 
proſpect of the intellectual world, raiſed above the level of groveling - 
mortals.— In theſe views the blind are objects of envy, and ſurely they 
are reſpectful, as Providence has ordained that ſo it ſhould be: and the 


1 2 more 
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more reſpectable then are, the more they call for pity, till heaven, in 
its appointed time, ſhall convey thera to thoſe regions of immortal 
viſion, where they will behold the glories of a Ma ata; [3 5:24 Nt 


In i mean while, theſe poor perſons might be Aude Wels to che 
moral blind, and teach them the way to happineſs in both worlds. To this 
1 | object we ought to apply our powers, perſuaded as J am, that in the man- 
ſions of the poor, they might be admirable teachers of children, if not of 
the aged, to ſay their prayers properly: they might be eaſily taught to cor- 
rect children in their reading and pronunciation: they might repeat 
fl. E proſe or verſe, with a compaſs of memory, ſuperior to thoſe who have 
ll the full ſenſe of fight. And as the blind have ſo wonderful a propen- 
fity to muſic, they might be eaſily taught enough of the fiddle to amuſe 
the paupers in their hours of recreation; and availing themſelves of ſenſe 
and ſound, render their own lives the more comfortable, whilſt they ad- 
miniſtered much to the advantage of their fellow-creatures. | Farewel.” 


1 * * 7. * * Xxvll. 
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and evil prevail in the higheſt degree. Theſe cities call for 


tit greateſt attention: like the heart in the animal eompoſition, by 


the ſtreams which flow from it, the limbs are rendered active; and the 


reflux recruits the ſtrength, which again animates the frame. The pre- 
ſent eaſy communication of the people, gives the moſt part the ſame 


turn of thought; which is become more immoral than is generally ima- 
gined by thoſe whoſe experience is circumſcribed. I am not ſurprized, 


that a propenſity to evil ſhould be now found, even among the ſervants 


of farmers, beyond what has been known in the carlier periods of 
this century. Our manners are more civilized ; but our morals are in a 
more barbarous ſtate. Many who live in the full enjoyment of the 
bounties of Providence, abuſe themes in as Saga eres manner to others, 
as to themſelves. ce OR: . af eee + He 292 ot 


74 * * 7 
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The n time is ditinguiſhed as the” age 72 Pleaſure: her vs are 
erected in every ftreet and corner: the common people are initiated into 
her myfteries ; ; and though, like the rich, they are baulked in the enjoy- 
ment, amuſement they muſt have; and if it were ſimple, and not at- 
tended with any EXPENCE 3 ; if it did not check induſtry, nor wound mo- 
rality; it were well; but it cuts like a two-edged ſword. If we 


| conſider the neceflities which intemperance creates, we may wonder 


that robbery is not more common. In proportion as the wants of 
the per claſſes are increaſed by their expences, they will be as 


THERE the greateſt number is aſſembled, there will both good 


little concerned about offending each other, while they keep within 


the limits of the law, as themſelves are ſubject to be offended by 


thoſe who are deſperate. As we are the freeſt nation, we ſeem to 


M m purſue 
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purſue our object with the moſt nn Vanity ao ambition intox- 
icate many of the higher claſſes : and many of the lower act as if they 
had a right to pillage their ſuperiors, though they are ſenſible they 
cannot do it but with a halter about their necks. We know that 
robberies are become more frequent; and that as religion declines in 
our eſteem and. veneration, the paſſions | of men grow ſtronger, and 
more difficult to be reſtrained ; and conſequently, that ſuch practices 
will prevail, in ſo much the greater degree. Cuſtoms grow into ha- 
bits; and many habits. collected, as brooks make rivers, which ſome- 
times overflow their banks, and threaten to lay a country waſte ; we 
have warning given us that we may prevent the devaſtation. From 


whatever cauſe the evil ariſes, good. ſenſe, en, and en dun 
ſuggeſt the n. 9725 


Vou are not unaequainted, a every age has RIFT ute * con- . 
cubinage, as it were in defiance of the chriſtian law; but of late it ſeems 
to have gained ground amongſt us; as if it kept pace with our immo- 
derate love of amuſements. Thoſe who are not reſtrained by conſider- 
ations drawn from the cbriſtian inſtitution, are more inclined to enter 
into a bargain which they can diſſolve when they pleaſe, than to engage 
in a contract by which they are legally bound. Promiſcuous commerce 
naturally tends to diflolve the ties of civil free ſociety: it invades the 
rights of omen, and cancels the obligation, which is founded in nature, 
with regard to the obligation of one to one. It commits violence on 
poſterity, in the diſinheritance of children born under this lawleſs 
agreement: and in proportion. as marriage loſes ground, among. the 
| higher. elaſſes, the common. people will imitate: the example, and carry 
it greater lengths, as they are more ignorant, uncivilized, and inatten- 
tive to their religion. H the illegitimate children of the wealthy 
often ſuffer, how much. more thoſe of the inferior claſſes. of the people. 
And though ſome children come into the world. elandeſtinely, who 
might have had no exiſtence, many more would be produced by the. 
contract of wedlock. It is apparent, that where vice predominates. 
moſt, there are feweſt. children. This is proved. by the great call 
for people from the country, to. ſupply our London conſumption. :. 
we have but. few ſervants who were born upon the ſpot. If we. 


reckon. 


reckon ſuch domeſtics to be eighty thouſand, or 1 to 8 perſons, and only 1 
in 40 to die annually, this article alone requires a ſupply of zwo thouſand. 
In general, x in 30, comprehending infancy and old age, appear to die, 
as I have found in other parts of England, as well as in London ; but 
theſe perſons being for the moſt part of 20 to 40 years of age, unleſs 
their own vices, or unſeaſonable attendance on the vices of their maſters, 
carry them off the ſtage, of life, only 1 in 40 may be ſuppoſed to fal! 

annually. Whether the conſumption be greater or leſs, the vice which 
abounds in theſe cities, is deſtructive of population, and increaſes i in 
n in pages to the numbers congregated. 


1 have when, hened the marriage act mentioned, as an denden to 
marriage. If it be true with regard to marriages of the worſt kind, or 
contracts of wedlock the leaſt conſidered or digeſted, it is calculated to 
make people conſider, and conſequently render them the more faithſul 
to the engagement, when they enter into it. If the want of people 
proves a greater evil, than any good that can be aſeribed to the marriage- 
act, as it now ſtands, it may require ſome amendment. In regard to 
the effects of the neglect of marriage, it is eaſy to conceive, that if 
men have no engagements to keep them at home, they will go abroad. 
If the ſober duties of domeſtic life, the charms of conjugal love, and 
the pleaſures of parental affection, are ſtrangers to their breaſt; the 
common race of mortals not having fufficient reſources in their own 
minds for conſtant entertainment, if they do 0 good, they will do evil. 
The meaneſt mechanic has ſome hours of leiſure, which muſt be filled 
up: things hang in a chain: we mult not be ſurprized to find ſo many 
ſcenes of debauchery.— The effectual remedy will be found only in re- 
* and the aue that men ſtand in with regard to a life to come. 
Wo. ks an ds ſeu dignity ond uſefulnefs * marriage, 
operates againſt filial piety and obedience, in the ſame manner as a ſpirit 
of preſumption is apt to diſturb domeſtic life, with regard to the duty 
of ſervants to maſters: accordingly we find the authority both of pa- 
rents and maſters much enervated, and the familiar intercourſe of life 
changed from that ſimplicity which. conſtitutes the greateſt part of true 
| neng. The — of father and hon, do bot. at this time 
| M m 2 . convey 
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convey ſach genuine ideas of affettion, n and obedience, as "ou 


have done in years ' paſt. Can mutual love maintain its dignity ? 
As an expenfive manner of hving increaſes, this can hardly fail of 


bringing en feeret wiſhes for the inheritance : Whether it prevails. 


ſo much as to be reckoned any material cauſe of our immorality, I leave 


you to Judge ; ; but I will venture to fay, that our preſent cuſtoms and 
mannets muſt be in ſome degree changed, or they will hurry us down 
the ſtream of vanity, and Ken us into n misfortunes. ts 


It is confeſſed; that a confiderable wart of our r nobility * Ry 
ſpend. a larger portion of their time in diſſipation and amuſement, than 


| is conſiſtent with a true plan of liberty, national honour, and ſecurity. 


The happineſs of a free and intelligent nation, enjoying ſo: many ad- 
vantages, depending ſo much on mutual confidence, ſobriety, and good. 


order, muſt have a. ſuitable Prop, built on a foundation of JOE virtue. 


„e 


If our riches are not ound to our — nor our property . 


to our expences: if our vaſt conſumption outruns the produce of our 
lands, under the accidents of ſeaſons, do we not fund the gifts of Na- 
ture, and live by a kind of anticipation of the bounties of Heaven ? 80 


far as this is true, we can have nothing to expect for the better, tin 


we change our habits and. cuſtoms. 


Of all the nations in Europe, we are, in clas the ys Si + 
this is no. proof of manlineſs ; it is the natural effect of great plenty; 
but ſtill we complain of ſcarcity. The fb which our Newfoundland 
waters produce, I have ſaid, is excellent food, and may be had at 1 4 4. 
fer pound. but we do not Lhe it: we do not chuſe it: we rather chuſe 
to complain. Rice is no leſs defirable ; and it might be brought. to. us. at 


nearly the ſame price; and in mixtures. with. Berbage and animal 


ſubſtances, molt agreeable : but we are uſed to ſolid beef, mutton, and. 


wheaten bread. The prejudices. of the people lead them to diſdain the: 


frugal aliment, which many other nations xejoice in, and call luxury. 
One of the chief operating cauſes is, that gentlemen of landed eſtates. 
are intereſted in the produce of their own land: but we may add, that 
our "wy as have ſuch romantic ideas of Uberty, as to imagine they 
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— give the law, inſtead of receiving it. "NP go on in a certain beaten 


track, complaining of an evil, the: remedy. of which is in our own 


hands. But is the produce! of the earth ſo properly divided, that all 
are ſufficiently ſupplied? Certaiĩnly not: the choice of food ſeems to 
require a compromiſe, according to occaſional ſcarcity ; but if we will 
not eat ſuch food as can be provided cheap, the prong can have no 
other right to complain of want, than that ſome eat more in quantity 
than comes to their ſhare : I believe all men eat more in W than 


eee 0 e os, | 


The Mereled principle a hich . ſo 20 2 part of _ 


at the ame time that it ſets the world in motion, and in many in- 


ſtances promotes the general good, in others operates very ſtrongly 
againſt it. Of this we have a remarkable proof in our fiſter iſland: 


I have met with gentlemen who have large eſtates in Ireland, and one 


might be led to imagine deeply intereſted to promote the cauſe of pro- 
teſtantiſin in that country, yet they expreſs th 
neſs upon this ſubject; alledging, that the poor wretched ſlaviſh- minded 


5 papiſt, gives his labour much cheaper than the proteſtant : and if we 


1 re from the agar ns hogs 2 ONE wig 1 nn: 


1 


If __ contentment of ſubjects 3 in — e on > e and 
frugality is the true ſource of abundance: if true ſelf- love and ſocial are 
the ſame; it is very obvious by what means alone we are to expect thoſe 
haleyon days we fo fondly ſeek after. It requires a more than common 
ſagacity to diſtinguiſh the evils to which life is ſubject; and the com- 


plaints which ariſe from humour, and real diſtreſs: but if half the time 
were ſpent in putting thoſe who are in real want, in a method of re- 
lieving themfelves, as is waſted in unjuſt or fruitleſs complaints, the 
affairs of the world would certainly go on much better chan they do. 
Yet are we not to imagine, complaint from mere habit and humour, is 
peculiar to us; we are only ſure Wherever it predominates moſt, it is a 


proof of ingratitude to heaven; and We way Fr obſerve, carries 


Its « own chaſtiſeme 
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mſelves with great cold- 
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ie and folitics regarding the Ae of one thing on ano- 


ther, are ſciences to which the acuteſt merchant, or the ableſt politician 
is not always equal. But we know, that neceſſaries are, at what we call 
a high price: we are ſure, that we have not been able to export any 
grain for theſe twelve or fourteen years paſt; and that we have imported 
a very large quantity of oats. It is ſaid, that 600,000 quarters of oats 


are brought yearly to market, for the conſumption of theſe cities, and 


«heir environs. This quantity will provide food for 60 to 70, ooo horſes, 


or one horſe for every ten perſons, ſuppoſing 700,000 people. This 
is incredible : ſome pretend that Londun has full 12,000 horſes for hire 
for amuſement. In general, it is a fact, that with all our improvements 


an cultivation, we do not grow oats. ſufficient for our own conſump- 
tion; and there are many teſtimonies that we devour the produce of the 
land too faſt, by means of horſes. If we expend ſo much in theſe 
_ cities, where there is no agriculture, and reckon but {x times as much 


conſumed in the whole kingdom, it would amount to 3,600,000 quar- 
ters, or 600,000 more than we were ſaid to grow, when much leſs 


' wheaten bread was eaten. Were we to cultivate every inch of land on 


this iſland, without increaſing a ſingle inhabitant, horſes for pleaſure and 
amuſement might devour it, and leave the people with ſbort- commons. 
Does this aperate on morals ? or is it only an article of police? I-think 


rt affects both; and moreover that it ſuggeſts a plan for raiſing a reve- | 


nue on this amuſement, for the ſupport. of police; that what the peo- 
ple loſe by folly and extravagance in one inſtance, they may gain by a 
prudent, moral, and religious behaviour in many others. This per- 
Haps is the beſt that can be done, in an imperfect ſtate of things, and in 


an age when ſo many complain of the vices of their neighbayy, and ſo 
ſew correct their own. 


When I conſider the vaſtneſs of our W and ha e 
quantities of proviſion for man and beaſt, expended in ſome countries 
where I have lived; I am ſure it is not merely the neceſſuries of life, but 


the habit of enjoying a ſuperfluity, which creates a great part of the 


complaint, preys on the morals of the people, and inclines ſo many to 
become thieves. The evil may perchance cure itſelf, but we may firſt po- 
litically ſuffer more than we are aware of; for our habits do not regard 

L- | Dur 
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our! own produce is but. alſo eur ente abroad. We might 
carry on a vaſt trade, and receive a vaſt. revenue, and yet ſap the foun- 
dations of our ſtrength. This is a leſſon hard to learn wirluut erpe- 
rience of the evil; but many a merchant has known it in private life; 
and it may reach us, in ſome degree, in our national capacity. Pru- 
22 and — on a n n 3 Ne en ee "IRE ane 
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50 ad corn are our two great me the mot faffory: of both 
which, if ſo-I may call it, conſtitutes the moſt eſſential part of our rai- 
ment and food, our internal ſtrength, and foreign importance... The 
export of one thirtieth part of our "wheat, or a fixtieth part of all our 
grain, produced an acquiſition of above half a tee of ne annu- 
N but this bunt of nating dried up. 


0 to our ſugar, v we take the Gas care that Forelittib Call have none 

of it; the cuſtom of ſipping tea- prevails ſo-univerſally; it carries-it all 
down our on throats! The more extravagant we are, the leſs we: 
ſeem to attend to our being tributary to other nations, for the Besen 
of their money, which we have ſpent in war But ſtill, ina oompara- 
tive view, we flouriſh! The trunk is ſo welſ watered: from: various 
other ſprings, we behold with pleaſure the branches ſhoot. forth. We 
yet enjoy the advantages of our ſucceſs in war : the accumulation of: 
our property; the improvement of our lands; our ſkill in arts and ma- 
nufactures: and the true ſpirit of liberty, ĩs not yet: ſo.abuſed, but we 
are diſtinguiſhed among the nations: but we muſt remember, that all. 
things have their bounds; and that a mne ee of WO: 
rity, often. proves an er to ankle Db atttt tert 


The bath which fall credit fins Bahnen Ae bei in: ſome mea 
fure. prevented the advance of the price of the neceſſaries,/as well as the 
 ernaments. of life; but we yet live: too · much by exaction. It is thus the 
people acquire an intereſted, E will: be bold to; call it, a rhieuiſb turn. 
Had. the extravagance: of falſe credit gone. on, and every claſs of the 
people exacted on one another, as they could raiſe. money; it would 
have adminiſtered the more; to the. deſtruction of domeſtic. Economy; 


and 
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and every virtue that can beur the hau: of police. In à word, it would 
have operated on our morals, and have taught greater numbers to turn 
; E e me it is * that Fugalicy — be aur e PO 


0K Sn © N i iin Fand n 
1 n every nation. * e the prices of een are e 
than they were. This is an effect of gold and ſilver being more plenty; 
but as we have more credit in circulation, in proportion to our number 
of people, and are the freeſt nation, the ſpirit of commerce ſtrongeſt, 
and our temper the moſt daring, we are in the moſt danger of outrun- 
ning the meaſure of our ſecurity. Others conſuming only half ſo 
much as we do, for inſtance in animal ſubſtance, denominate That to 
be luxury and extravagance, which We call want and diftreſs. Such is 
the force of cuſtom and habit! Though the various temporal ſlates 
of nations, determines their political excellency; their moral character. 
T which 44 muſt e ſtand or 2215 is of a RO nature. 
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| Wale and ſhew an example to the weaker, we may be morally ſure of 
| plenty, domeſtic peace, and ſecurity ; but to boaſt of good laws, without p 
lice; is a contradiction in terms. In the degree we exerciſe moderation 
and temperance, the bòunties of Providence will be diſtributed with a 


more equal hand; and we hall en mare aſhamed to ſee the por 
N ee Mp 07. 15 f 10 10 2% = 
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5 1 we mean to Hourith, without any br with TOs or her 
ndtions;; We ſhall think of making ſome vigorous efforts to exonerate 

; the ſtate, with reſpect to a part of our public debt. Vaſt as it is, one 
winter's calm, unprejudiced debate 3n'your bauſe,'and a reſolution to lop 
off a few unneceſſary expences ; to employ a few thouſand people more 
in procuring the neceflaries of life, and a few leſs in furniſhing ſuch a 
profuſion of the ornaments of it, will do the buſineſs. If the greater 
part of our ſolid improvements, are the genuine produce of the public 
debt, yet we are ſenſible it hath its bounds, and is become too pon- 
derous. Thoſe who ſteel their hearts againſt the thoughts of being 
ſubject to repay, in proportion to the value of the improvements, 
Oe as individuals they actually poſſeſs, are criminal. To forget the 


4 


juſtice 
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due to each other, is to wound the public in the moſt vulnerable 


part; and whilft it gives a ſtab to our moral character, it will involve 
our political intereſt. Can the burthen of the ſtate be lightened but by 
the ſtrength of the individuals who compoſe it? Every peaſant takes 
his ſhare ; and That ſhare conſiſts in his ability to labour: hut it will 


be in vain to think of his paying the debt, or any portion of i it, beyond 


the bare intereſt. Can we through his means prepare for the  chafie- 
ment of war, or filence thoſe complaints, or remove thoſe wants, which 
ariſe from taxes neceſſary for the payment of the intereſt of our debt? 
This incumbrance operates on our morals ; for our wants being in pro- 
portion to the calls made upon us; and our riches not being equal to 
what we call our property, every one, from the higheſt to the loweſt, is 
in want. Can the event of want, and the temptations which are its 


patent appendages, N good to the R 411 


— 


"A our youth of the ſuperior claſſes coin hae 3 5 Ake 


rior ape theirs, in the various arts of procuring money, to ſatisfy their, 


wants. Whether in high life, or in low, if the deſire af money rages, 
in the breaſt, it is like a dropſy, increaſed by the gratification of thirſt. ü 


In the ſame degree that vice predominates, the progreſs of the diſte 


will be the more rapid: and deadly, eſpecially where it works on mean» 
neſs of heart, ignorunce, or poverty. From this cauſe proceeds the cuſ- 


tom of gaming; a crime I have already exclaimed againſt. It is com- 
mon in many parts of Chriſtendom, and a faſhionable amuſement in 


high life, though much below the dignity of a gentleman. It is preg- 
nant with great miſchiefs and diſorders. Whether this paſſion be 


aſcribed to avarice, expenſive living, or a habit of amuſement, is not 


very material: it ſeems to be a compound of theſe three vices. 
Women of condition, and uo condition, alſo play high; and many of them 
are at play, when they ſhould be at work. What a deſtructive example 


doth this exhibit to the eyes of the common people, who may be . 


turally led to think, they too may play a game of another kind, and 
pillage in the beſt manner they are able! In the ordinary courſe of the 


traffic of mankind, every one gains: in this negotiation, no one can 


be demeited but by another „ : 


Nen Common 


IS} 

Common thieves are remarkable for gaming. This obſervation may 
make a gentleman ſtart, as if he ſaw the devil; but it is true. You per- 
ceive I do not mean to flatter other people's faults, whatever I may do 
with regard to my own: and whether I ſhoot a man through the 


head, and rob him ; or take advantage of his paſſion for play, and by 


winning his money, bring him into ſuch a ſtate of deſperation that 
he ſhoots himſelf; in the view of humanity it is equally ſhocking. 


Though human laws cannot take cognizance of this vice in the ſame 
degree as for murder, religion looks on with a ſtern and awful brow, 
and threatens puniſhment, This vice is already under certain legal re- 
ſtraints; but they are grown obſolete; they are too weak for the 
n and not inen to the ſtate of the 1 


—_ 


If, as I have ais the higher clafſes ſhew the crap to \piltag ch 
other; the lower will practiſe the ſame thing, proceeding in the laſt 
degree to violence and rapine. This pernicious practice calls for the in- 
terpoſition of the civii magiſtrate, unawed by any diſtinction of rank or 
condition; particularly in thoſe nocturnal incantations, when ganting 
murders fleep ; and faſcinating the wretched actor, in the real fene of 


lendid miſery, often brings him to a n eren whence he is 
burted 3 into * F 3 FT rota 
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L E T T E R xxvit 


\H E ſeaſon of the year (@) is come, in which the ſeveral com- 
munities meet, in order to promote the intereſts of their reſpec- 


tive charities. Among others, I attend at ſome of them. It is natu- 
ral upon ſuch occaſions, to break bread together; but if an hundred 


loaves are ſufficient, why ſhould a thouſand be provided ? This is the effe& 


of vanity and voluptuouſneſs. To ſpend £.15o or £.200 in eating 


and drinking, is an abomination! To dine at a guinea a head, when 
a man in common life cannot afford himſelf above a ſhilling, is abſurd. 


Some give to the plate 55. or half a guinea, others a guinea or more. 
Why ?—Becauſe they are invited to a ſplendid feaſt ? If this were really 


the caſe, © they would have their reward.” Let them give: but it is 


not to be imagin'd, that like the Phariſee of old, they mean to proclaim | 


their deeds with the ſound of a trumpet. No: this practice 1s the mere 
force of cuſtom e to the N effects of luxury, 


The charity for the diſtreſſed children of the clergy, raiſes at the ut- 


moſt L.1000, and their advocates have fivallowed £.400 in a dinner. Ves: 
but this is at the expence of the ftlewards ! Granted ; but will ſtewards be 


found from generation to generation who will be at ſuch a profuſe EX = 


pence ?- If the governors or directors of charities in general were to 
find ſuch a number of rich and generous perſons every year, wealth and 


Romy * to be turned into a ent channel. 


This extravagant cuſtom will be more honoured in the breach than 
in the obſervance of it. A leſs pompous feaſt (for ſtill i it will be a feaſt) 
I Nu 2 5 „ 


(a) May. 
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will give a greater ſtability to the object which is intended to be ſup- 
ported. The ſums annually ſpent, excluſive of all city trading companies, 
and their devourings, is between . 2, 500 and 4.3000 a year. Thus 
we labour through expenſive, and at beſt, noiſj and elegant dinners, under 


the reproachful notion, that unleſs we are ſplendid in this voluptuouſ- | 
neſs, we ſhall not find proper 's hearts, open to give. 


I alſo grant, that many of theſe ſplendid feaſts, being changed into 
a reaſonable dinner, it would be called a beggarly entertainment, and ſome 
perſons might decline going to them on that account: but they 
would be eafily ſhamed into a compliance, and even influenced by mo- 
tives of intereſt; for tho a young man of large fortune may. make no 
diffculty in paying ten or twenty pounds, or as it has ſometimes hap- 


pened 4.30 or 4.40, a prudent merchant, or a ar e f the crowns 
may with great N demur. 


1 "We. besg = Ek with the aan of one - in bebalf 1 che 
poor: It is indeed ſo modeſt an entertainment that we do not aſe for 
money at the table: we only ſolicit for ſubſcriptions, on the occaſion, by 
one friend's aſking another. We entertain with plenty of the beſt kind 
of food, as rich oops, mutton, beef, fowls, hams, vegetables, pudding, and 
Hd, and the rich fruits of ſouthern climes, as much as a tavern keeper, 
or a cook, will provide for five ſhillings a head; i. e. we have ſo much 
victualt, according to a bill of fare, agreed for ſo much money, and we ge- 
nerally entertain one hundred and twenty perſons for L. 27. Some cha- 
rities uſually give L. 80 or £.90 for victuals only. But chen we have 
no confectianary, and except it be a remove of ſoup, to give place to. fiſh, 
we have but one courſe. Our wine, which is a further charge, is not of 
the expenſive kind; and it feldom coſts above L. 1 5. Thus for the ſum 
of L. 40 or 4.zo we give our annual entertainment (a), „ and a great ſum I 
think it is! We obſerve the good old cuſtom of ſelling as many tickets as we 
can, which generally amounts to 80: for theſe we receive, in part of the 


expence, 4.20; ſo that the eight ſtewards have ſeldom more to pay than 
50s. to 7 3 each. 
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(ca) Marine Society. 


Ed. 


People of thi firſt rank | in \ the nation, 1 the moſt elegant perſons, are 
fatisfied : nay more, they are cordially pleaſed. Every thing is con- 
ducted with great order, peace and harmony. We have indeed no clang 
of wretched mufic, but we have a choir of finging boys, and have ſenſe as 
well as found, at a trifling charge, in an elegant and harmonious taſte, 

confined within the bounds of prudence. We ſeek for an occaſion 
of being charitable, pious and humane : we wiſh to teach the people 
trugality and EIT rather than ſhew them a very bad example. 

In. this country we do not . the doctrine of ſumptuary laws, 
as in Prufſi 7a; but every man who enjoys his reaſon, and i is a real friend to 


feciety,. muſt be glad to act in ſuch a manner as may tend moſt to the 


: preſervation of the people. Fe or the ſame reaſon, 1 cannot but lament 
the diſgrace of ſumptuous feaſts in City-Halls, as if theſe were ſo many 
temples dedicated to Bacchus, inſtead of the piety, induſtry and com- 


merce our forefathers meant to promote. A friend of mine once affured 


me, that a perſon of his acquaintance, whoſe freedom of a com- 
pany coſt him 4. 30, acknowledged that, i in return, he had feaſted to the 
value of 4 1500 (a). We ſee how many thouſand beggars fwarm' in our 
5 ſtreets. And why is this? The bleſſings of heaven are not properly di- 

ſtributed by the ſtewards of its bounties : The money, time, and at- 
tention employed in ſuch extravagant feaftings, are due to the Poor, to 
make them happy by ſubordination, * knowledge, and induſtry. Where there 
” ſuch. a ſuper fluity of wealth, a part of it, at leaſt, ſhould be devoted to the 


recovery of the people to a ſenſe of duty, and likewiſe to the maintenance of 


police; that if the donors of charities, now become large eftates, riſe 
from their graves, they may not reproach us with any wanton negli- 
gence on one ſide, and a profuſion « on the other. Farewell. ; 


(a) 8 an entertainment every tenth day at a guinea a Wy ak! 1 have en 
ſome rich companies, or deputations of cee meet three or four times in a week) it 
amounts to {.1 533 in forty years. 
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1 the proſecution of deſigns for the public good, more addreſs is ne- 
4 ceffary than in ſoliciting a perſonal advantage. We daily behold monu- 
ments erected to piety and public uſe, by the force of private munificence: 
and in moſt concerns of this nature, the individual who takes the lead 
gratifies ſome intereſt, paſſion, or humour; but if the thing is well 
conducted, it is not the leſs happy, on this account. What has often 
ſurpriſed me, is the little knowledge and attention ſhewn by members 
of a community, in the choice of men ignorant of what is to be done; 
and in the execution of the buſineſs they frequently defeat their own | 
end, and ſacrifice the public good. I have no officers to recommend: the 
objects I plead for, 1 hope you will confider as great national concerns, 
and ſome of them very important. The defign of reforming thieves, 
cannot be executed without the interpoſition of the legiſlature ; and 
therefore I recommend it to you. Examine it with candour : conſider | 
how deeply humanity and religion are intereſted ; and how far ſound policy, 
may be promoted. Let not the expence deter you : You are a political 
_ arithmetician : Compute how abundantly the charge will be repaid. Let 
our opulency as individuals ; our genius, which enables us to compre- 


bend great things; and our abilities to perform them, combine to 
further, not fruſtrate the plan. 


Evils will come, in ſpight of all our care, and fates will be diſſolved: 
let us grant that © every ſtate, however perfect in its frame, contains the 
ſeeds of its own diſſolution: but this is one of thoſe truths, fimilar to the 
certainty of a man's own death, and the uncertainty when the day will be. 
He goes about the affairs of life, and protracts his temporal exiſtence, 
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to its lateſt period. Threeſcore years and ten, we are told, is . or- 
dinary limit of the life of man; and we have good reaſon to believe it 
true, tho man of all animals is the moſt capable of repair; and in his po- 
 litical Nate he is capable of renovation from generation to generation. 
Speaking as a man, it is in the power of a people to protract or accele- 
rate their ruin. Thoſe events which no mortal can foreſee, cannot, for 
the ſame reaſon, be guarded againſt by mortals ; but it is given to man 
to form a judgment of the events of things, according to the actions 

of men. As individuals, let us endeavour to act a conſiſtent part, re- 
membering that /#//-denial is coeval with human nature. The reaſon of 

man was given him with his Being, and his paſſions were put under its 
controul. That virtue will reward her true votaries, they cannot 


doubt; bat: it doth not follow ſhe wah e them in the way their 
3 fancy may gs 


(Wont are not t ignorant that it is ſometimes difficult to drag forth the 
ſenſe of a community ; and that ſome evils make an impreſſion on the 
ſufferer alone; and on him, only for the time he ſuffers. This may now 
be the caſe of many iboats ; but legiſlators carry their ideas into re- 
moter conſequences. When religion is not the ruling paſſion of the 
times, the plan moſt tinctured with it will appear the moſt romantic; 
but when it is apparently united with temporal ſafety and happineſs, we 
may be induced to ſhew it fome honour. Let our minds be ever fo 3 
warped from their natural bent to religion, we muſt revert to the gene- 
ral principle, that if there is a God, he rules over all; and with re- 
ſpect to thoſe who believe in the Chriſtian diſpenſation, we have a law 
for our ſtandard, which reſpects both worlds, and by That law we ought 
to direct our courſe. Many know fo little of it, they do not compre- 
hend that it exalts the mind, enables the underſtanding, and fills the heart 
with glagneſs, in the hope of a reward of their obedience, in the life to 
come | If virtue is the ſupreme happineſs of man, the moſt virtuous, 
conſiſtent plan, muſt be the moſt beneficial to ſociety. The bias the 
tender affections often takes, conyerts. our very foibles into. virtues ;, 
and renders it difficult to diſcern, which of the two operates the 
ſtrongeſt, our reaſon, or our paſſions. _ 


The 


{ 48s J 
The puniſhment propoſed For mal fathers; Karr 'this —— over alÞ 
en which perhaps can be deviſed; the degree of the puniſhment 
may be regulated, to the utmoſt exactneſs, as to kweeks, or months; on 
years of confinement. And how glorious it will be to preſerve thoſe 
very perſons who have been thought irrecoverably loſt, and the moſt 
dangerous to ſociety. It may prevent many from becoming a ſacriſice to 


their own hearts; and by correcting their enmity to God, and their coun- 
WE conyert it into 188 peace, and the mana of ge” 


In all n f forms, and modes of government, ky abili ay af execu- 
ting, as well as the fitneſs of the object, muſt be well weighed and con- 
ſidered. There is no reaſon to believe but that proper perſons may be 
found to execute a good plan. In this caſe, the duty will render the 
officers themſelves the more worthy ſubjects; and the more glo- 
rious examples of thoſe virtues, of which we ſtand in ſo much need. 
We may be more inclined to acknowledge theſe truths, and that the 
thing is right and neceſſary to be done, than be ready to provide the 
means of doing it. But will not this condemn us out hed our own 
I if we neglect our N 


Whether a as a nation, or a 3005 of individuals; the ſoirir 
Nees which we carry on war, makes us cowards in peace. We breed up 
enemies in our bowels, and have. not reſolution enough to ſubdue them. 
The ſtate being impoveriſhed, and the property in the hands of the in- 
dividual, we fuffer the rectitude of public meaſures to be circumſcribed 
by nn Perſons. 


* 


The riches being ſo depoſited, and from the nature of our govern- 
ment, a great ſhare of the power of legiflation following, it is ſome- 
times hard to know, who is the Jeg;/lator. Bot ſtill, we profeſs to do 
what is right to be done for the people; and without any refinement, let 
us conſider, that no evil can come cloſer home to the individual, than the 
es chaftiſement of the moſt ae members of the community. . 


The anklic debt, 8 us to the 9 of the poverty and in- 
convenience of many of our public buildings : theſe are united with police. 
5 Many 
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Many w? has public edifices are by no means ** to che rank in which 
we ſtand among the nations. It is ſaid, that we lodge beggars in _ 


= kings in alms-howſes, alludin g to Greenwich and Chelſea hoſpitals, an 

St. Fames's-Palace. Convenience as well as grandeur, calls for affiſtance : 
The crown is frequently obliged to crouch: to ſubjects for leaſehold te- 
nures for public uſe : and to waſte in rents,| and repairs of ſhatter'd tene- 


ments, in the courſe of thirty or forty. years, as much money as would 


purchaſe convenient ſites, and erect commodious public buildings, to 
remain through a ſucceſſion of ages. If contracts are made upon a gene- 
rous plan, with honeſt men; and good ſurveyors are appointed, it will be 
fo. If a ſurveyor is found omiſſive in his duty, he ſhould ſuffer as one 
of the worſt of criminals. | 


F 1 pon fach a plas, 0 public offices are now propoſed to be erected 


in a central ſituation, in theſe cities, on the banks of the Thames. 1 hope 


they will do honour to the promoters of the deſign; and adminiſter to 
our public welfare and glory: and whilſt they create admiration in 
the breaſt of foreigners, promote peace and contentment in our own. 


As individuals, we ſhall hardly be ever richer than we are; and we are 
ſure the ſtate needs the ſecurity of good order. Let us turn our thoughts 


to buildings, neceſſary to our police and civil government, without which 
the public will fall into a lingering malady. If confidence in the ſafety 


of domeſtic life ceaſes, how is the buſineſs of a nation to go on? How 


is the public to 1-4 on the united force of ſubjects, to anſwer the | 


exigences of the ſtate ? 


We have been thinking, for above thirty year l n 0 
ſanguinary mode of puniſhing malefactors; and in the mean time 


we have ſuffered the loſs of 10 or 12, ooo of the ableſt ſubjects by 


death and tranſportation : theſe computed at . 200 each, amount to 
full L. 2, ooo, ooo! After drooping ſo long under the national ſickneſs of i in. 
decifion, at length we find two hundred malefactors in one priſon, at one 
time, moſt of them for felony ! Where is this to end? We muſt become 
ferociouſly fanguinary, or more determinately humane and conſiſtent. 
We muſt change our laws with reſpect to the puniſhment of felony. 

If we cut off, or baniſh all malefaftors, according; to law, it it is hard to  fay 


oo - to 
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to what number it may amount. In ſo many Sen aſembled i in * 
Place, it is leſs diffcult to diſcover how many ſcores of them have 
forfeited their lives to the laws, than to carry the laws into execution: 
if hanging is horrible to our humanity; it is no leſs offence againſt the 
majeſty of liberty, to diſpenſe with the breach of the laws, from mere 
compaſſion. Is it not then better, upon the whole, to change the law, 
than to violate the fundamental principle of obedience to it? If we re- 

ſolve upon /abour and impriſonment, as proper puniſhments, we muſt di- 


geſt our plan with w:/dom, and execute it with a reſolute, generous, and | 


enlarged mind. A narrow and penurious ſpirit is by no means admiſ- 
able. in a caſe where our lives and „ are at "RO 


With regard to haupers and the difreſſed, whoſe ali 100 novel : 
ties we are bound to provide for, in order to prevent the calamities we are 
ſubject to; let us look as far back as the days of Edward VI. To view 
the improvements of ſubſequent ages, and the glorious works of our 
times, and yet behold our land ſo full of beggars, it exhibits the moſt 
unpleaſing ſcene imaginable, except the terrors created by malefaQors, 


and the neceſſity of ſhedding their blood. The fact is acknowledged: the 


remedy is propoſed. If we ſhould be told, ſuch remedy will be exper- 


Ave, and that the people are 709 Poor Too poor to make the idle work, 


that the induſtrious may ſleep in ſafety in their beds? For ſhame! 

It is becauſe we are rich and careleſs,” we excite ſo much idleneſs and 
robbery. Were we really poor, we ſhould ſhew too much attention to 
each others virtue, to ſuffer ſuch a * as a houſebreaker, a bog wayman 
or a 5 e 


The legiſlative power as repreſentin g the people, are in the trueſt 
ſenſe the people; and if the riches of this country are in the hands of in- 


dividuals, would it got be a rank ſoleciſm in government, if the autho- 


rity by which the people exiſt, were impeded in the exerciſe of its 
powers, by thoſe very perſons who are moſt intereſted to promote it ? 


The lives and properties of ſubjects are concerned, and their defects in 


diſcernment muſt be ſupplied by That coercive power, without which no 
community can be preſerved. Whenever private men loſe their politi- 
cal pght, where * is no leader, they muſt fall. DF fe 

5 The 


The chic object of * which I have — you, may be conſi- 
erm as one of the moſt important that has long engaged the thoughts of 
a Britiſh legiſlature. If we mean to convince the world that the throne of 
the Britiſh empire, is eſtabliſhed in righteouſneſs ;| the ſupreme authority 
of the legiſlative power, cannot be more happily employed than in the 
caſe before us. Let us take the advantage of the moſt rational plan 
to remedy the evil. Whatever is moſt agreeable to the lenient princi- 
ples of our government, ſhould be conſidered as the beſt method. If 
malefactors are properly treated, good may grow out of evil; and the 
people in general become religious, by that kind of coercive power which 
conſtitutes the eſſence df all government; and reſtrains the evil of the 
hearts of all men. Light and darkneſs being thus preſented to us, if we 
do not Mayer the one, we are compelled to ſuffer the other. This is the ſtate 
of man. To give ſuch impreſſions of both worlds, as may belt preſerve 
the dignity of human nature, and ſupport government on the baſis of 
humanity and religion, is the object in queſtion. I do not ſay that li- 
| berty is in ſo feveriſh a delirium, as to be guilty of furcide; Every ſubject 
who can diſcern that his freedom depends on a ſecure enjoyment of 
life and property, ſhould be anxious to contribute to the eſtabliſhment of 
a ſolid police, in proportion as he feels indignation at the offences offered 
to juſtice, reaſon, and common=ſenſe. Government originates from the 
love of order: watered by police it grows up to maturity, and in the 
| courſe of time, ſpreads a luxuriant comfort and ſecurity: but cut 
off its branches, and the mere trunk, however ſtrong it may appear, f 
can afford no o ſhelter, 3 


Government being made up of ſo many component parts, dependant 
on each other, furniſhes ſtrength, and ſecurity, by the inſtrumentality 
of a well-regulated police. To live in fear, is to live in miſery.” If we 
conſider police as the reſult of an improved ſtate of ſociety, where a great 
number of people is congregated ; to invoke the aid of Heaven, and at 
the ſame time negle& the means of protection againſt rhieves and mur- 
derers, is mockery. It exhibits a picture of the fable of Fupiter and the 
Waggoner. Cuſtom gives ſtrength, both in what men do, and in what 
they ſuffer; and if they conclude there is no remedy for an evil, 
to them there is none. Conſidering how fleeting life i Is, he who' ſuffers 
Ooz2z | an 
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an il he can remove, and thus ' ſhortens his days. of happineſs, 
is evidently an enemy to himſelf, and forfeits the prerogatives of 
his reaſon. True public and private happineſs are inſeparably united. If 
the honeſt man will ſtand ſecure amidſt the wreck of nature; whether 
in a public or private capacity, he will ſurely endeavour: to heal the 
moral wounds which his country has received; and by tiny care, . 
vent a a political gangrene, or a mortification. * : | 


— 


1 inks write to you a letter, every day of my life, upon ſome- 
thin which I wiſh for, in behalf of the public: You have already a as 
many as will make a volume; and ftill new thoughts croud into my 
mind. There are many cauſes, in this age of extravagance, which 
contribute to the promotion of various kinds of thievery. What think 
you of bankruptcies?--The facility with which a man may become a bank- 
rupt, and after ſquandering great ſums, the property of others, conceal as 
: large an amount, with impunity, is notorious. This I take to be one of 
our crimes, tho not often exiſting in the full latitude I repreſent it. 
The diſaſters incident to the commercial world, make us ſhudder at the 
thought of perſecuting the unfortunate : But the ſame argument may be 
uſed in favour of the innocent perſon who truſts a rogue. There are . 
two heads relating to this object, which I recommend to your con- 
fideration. | 


1. Whether a lawful book-debt ſhould not have the ſame validity as a 
bond, on which no judgment has been obtained? This has been already 
| before you. If the greater part of our commerce, and the moſt confi- 
dential traſt is carried on by books, is it right to give the preference to 
the leſſer object, and That in which there is the greater temptation to 
fraudulent practices ?—But grantin g there may be reaſons. tor Siving 
bonds a preference, let me * you another wolkinn- : 
2. How does it and, where books are not kept, to. make it appear 
how large ſums of money are diſſipated? If a man may be extrava- 
gant for a courſe of years, and ſo diſpoſe. of effects as not to be 
traced out, how they are gone, is it not a temptation to villainy ? 
Should it not then be a part of our police, that any man becoming 
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eee and not producing books, ſuch as give a fair account 


of his tranſactions, ſhall. be wel to impriſonment for a en 
time, or to ne other Puniſhment? 


and © 
| 17 


Another wh of adifferent nature Imuſt wen your e to mention. 
The number of country gentlemen of L. 500 or £.1000 a year, whom 
Providence ſeems to have appointed as guardians of the people, is waſted 
away. He who might be a ſovereign in his own domain, and give health, 
virtue, and happineſs, to his tenants and ſervants, within the little cir- 
cle of his property; and look down on what the world vulgarly calls 
; greatneſs, is now loſt. He brings his family up to this great town : He 
_ embarks in a profuſe expence, which his fortune cannot bear: He is 
loſt in the maſs of ſplendid vanity, and b'eruildered in trifles. Thus his | 
native luſtre becomes tarniſhed, and his genuine beauty deformed! He 
can now ſhine only in a borrowed light, as a ſervile dependant, or ſer- 
vant to ſome overgrown lord, or commoner, enriched by the fair courſe 
of trade; by tranſactions with the public; or perchance by the ſpoils 
of provinces. This is not the way to plant the ſeeds of virtue, or 
to cultivate them. This is not the true ambition of a free ſubjeck. It hath 
no reſemblance with the ancient ſturdy Roman virtue, or the ſublimer 
excellence of a Chriſtian hero. A man of £.500 a year, ought to eſteem 
himſelf as much a gentleman, as another who has £.10,000 per annum; 
and whether his daughters be taught to dance, by the firſt maſter in the me- 
tropolis, or only to move with grace and dignity, in their proper ſtation, 
hae might rejoice in peace and plenty, undiſturbed freedom, ſound phi- 
loſophy, true religion, and the _ vera ſo Kaare a condition 
would N ene FCC 1 


| Men of iis hb are, math reſpect to the nobility or gentry oe very 
3 fortunes, what ſubaltern officers. are in armies; not leſs neceſſary 
than the generals: diſcipline, good order, and oeconomy, cannot be 
ſupported without them. It ſeems to be a well grounded complaint 
of the moſt virtuous and conſiſtent part of the nation, that this valuable 
equeſtrian order of men, who are the proper patrons of the huſbandman 
and manufacturer, have taken great pains to extinguiſh | their own 
e 
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To cheriſh a defire of dm forward into a hi *. dation, is a 
common dictate of ſelf- love; but the meaſure of this defire, and we : 
means of gratifying it, muſt conſtitute the virtue of individuals, and 
ſtamp the national character. If gentlemen will hazard their caſe and 
ſafety, and hunt after objects which throw them out of a ſtation, ſo 
honourable to themſelves, and ſo profitable to the community, we muſt | 
ſuffer the loſs and inconvenience. It is impoſſible that al ſhould live 
in the higheſt ſplendor and opulence, and therefore this untoward 
paſſion muſt introduce diſappeintment and miſery to many individuals, 
* it leaves the People as ſeep without a er 

Had it pleaſed Divine Providence to prevent the tenen of 
ſplendor, from wearing down this important claſs of men, and kept them 
in their proper ſtation, they would have been ſuperior to falſe ambition 3 
and the purity of their manners would have ſet them high in rank and 

dignity: they might be the glorious protectors of the indigent and ig- 
norant, the labourer or mechanic, who in the great ſcale of national 
weight, is as valuable as the ord. It is more than probable we ſhould 
then have ſeen many a comfortable cottage, which is now levelled 
with the earth: many an inhabitant, who has now no exiſtence : many a 
ſpot ſtocked with garden ſtuff, or with food for a ſheep, a hog, or a cow, 
for the ſupport of the huſbandman, in addition to his labour. Thus in 
ſome places five families might be planted where there is now but one; 


and perhaps that one, drooping in n ar did poverty, e and _ 
of duty to God and man. 


e of us lube of this evil ; others ſuppoſe jt it to be bend 
compenſated by the magic word improvement, tho no one pretends that 
our morals keep pace with ſuch improvements; or that it produces 
numbers for defence. We challenge the Scorch for an immoderate na- 
tional prejudice; and yet, if my accounts are true, the Highlands of 


Scotland, are much hurt by the ſame falſe unpatriotic ambition of the 
Scotch landlord. 
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We muſt cohort ourſelves, that theſe are evils which in a great mea- 
ſure work their own cure. Without virtue we cannot exiſt long in any 
ſtate; 
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even in our paſſion. for this heavenly bleſſing, as eſſential to virtue, I 
might be contemned as an advocate for tyranny; but how few of us act, 
"as if we were reſolved to ſecure our liberty! We have the moſt ad- 
mirable frame of government, and our laws are wonderfully calculated 
to prevent oppreſſion: But if we mean to preſerve ourſelves, and ge- 


nerations to come, the father muſt cultivate. the virtues, which he 
wiſhes to tranſmit to his ſon: He muſt recommend, by his example, 
ſuch cuſtoms and manners, as are. beſt calculated to maintain the in⸗ 
tegrity of individuals: the reſt is mock patriotiſm, a ſpeculative. virtue, 
A I fe pretence, dypending on e. or the rod of the eee. 
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That the ſervice of God is perfect 8 18 as true in a political, as 


a moral ſenſe ; for free government is built on the foundation of reli- 
gion. There needs no meſſenger from heaven to tell us, that as in- 


dividuals we are but creatures of a day ; but with regard to our dura- 
tion as a nation, we ſhould think with zeal of That which will give 


Pability fo our country, in the ſame manner as we meditate on thoſe _ 


obligations which will ſecure our happineſs as individuals, after death. 


We muſt maintain the cauſe of virtue both in theory and practice, 


or it will be impoſſible to make her our friend, and render her laws 


pleaſing and familiar to us. I believe there is much ſolid merit ſtill 


remaining amongſt us: Let us now try if we can procure the patronage 


of the great and powerful, to further ſuch deſigns as are neceſſary and 


_ practicable, and promiſe happineſs to the public, upon the great mw 


ci = of a well- regulated police. 
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1 if we view the out-lines of the hiſtory of the ſeveral nations of Europe, 
without looking farther back than the beginning of this century, we ſhall 
ſee the folly of wars, the ends of which have been defeated: the inſecurity 
of peace, but from the poverty of nations: the depravity of Chriſtians, in 
ſpite of the glorious precepts of the purity and humanity which the Goſpel 
teaches, If we conſider theſe things, we ſhall find, according to the 
wiſe 


ſe king. the bf x Wen, Who lite on che earth, can be controuled 
by nothing but Omnipotence, and that their wiſdom is like the carly 
= dew which the ſun drieth up. If we mean to be happy as a nation, 
= 7. 0 we muſt make our ways © pleafing to God, by That wiſdom whoſe: ſeat is 
aaa ne righteouſneſs, and the execution of juſtice: with an up- 
= = right heart; for let us 8⁰ ever ſo deep into our ſubject, the 
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gn wars, ſhould at any period of our lives wound our country, or 
circumſcribe her rank among the nations, ſtill under the beſt or wor ſt 


event, our conduct as individuals dro be ann with the ; genuine marks 
of true patrintifm : 4 Farewell. e, eee e e 
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Let you and "oY my friend, do our beſt for the happineſs of er 
bl Country, and mankind, and leave the event to Heaven Let us be 
friends ind allies to T hat moral and political rectitude which in all ages 
has preſerved nations: Thus ſhall we engage divine Providence on our 
e, and if the immorality of fellow- ſubjects, inteſtine broils, or fo- 
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